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REGENT PARK stands as Canada’s 
first extensive experiment in slum- 
clearance and urban re-development. 
On January 1, 1947, those eligible to 
cast a ballot on money by-laws voted 
to have the City of Toronto undertake 
a low-rental housing project. Within 
42.5 acres, comprising six blocks 
bounded by Parliament, Gerrard, 
River, and Dundas Streets, new houses 
and apartments were to be erected 
and leased at rents relative to the 
incomes of the tenant families. The 
written record of this experience is 
given here for the first time. 

How a concerned group of citizens 
banded together to press the city 
council into action; how the entire 
project was financed, and then ad- 
ministered; who had resided in the 
slum, and who were rehoused; what 
happened to the health, family wel- 
tare, social relationships, recreation, 
and education of the inhabitants of 
the new Regent Park, are all described 
in clear, simple prose, free of jargon. 

More than ten years of study of 
the problem of slum clearance . in 
Toronto, plus participation in the 
planning and execution of the Regent 
Park project, provided the author 
with an exceptional opportunity to 
know Se, the materials of his 
study. What he learned and recorded 
from his experience is essentially what 
everyone in North America who is 
concerned with the social and govern- 
mental aspects of public housing 
wants to learn. The history, the de- 
velopment, and managerial experience 
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of the project are thoroughly ex- 
amined. The human aspects of this 
pioneering endeavour are drawn from 
both the social matrix of Toronto out 
of which the project originated, and 
the society within the project itself. 
The book is a record of social and 
administrative significance that will 
be widely studied as a case — 
of public housing on the N 


American continent. 
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1952 to commemorate the pioneer work of the late Harry 
M. Cassidy, Director of the School of Social Work, University 
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Harry Cassidy’s conviction that the policies of social welfare 
and practices of social work need to be based on objective 
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that the results should be published and available for study 
and use. For this reason the Fund sponsors publication of 
the results of research work when it is satisfied that the 
work has been thoroughly done and the material is of 
intrinsic value. Publication under the sponsorship of the 
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IN CANADA the provision of housing is a complex process and where the 
public interest is concerned there are issues of a constitutional, eco- 
nomic, administrative and political nature. In the opinion of many 
elected representatives, government officials, social scientists and social 
workers, housing, when it comes within the sphere of the social 
services, is exceeded in complexity perhaps only by the health services. 

This book is a study of a very small but extremely important part of 
the housing problem, as it is the only experiment of its kind that can be 
studied in Canada. Regent Park (North) in Toronto—a major slum 
clearance and rehousing project—has become well known throughout 
this country and the name has become a symbol of successful public 
action and public housing experience. The record of this experiment 
has not been written before. 

The fundamental question—with sub-questions—raised in this book 
is, “When: a group of people are removed from living conditions con- 
sidered among the most seriously inadequate in the community and 
placed in new housing and a new environment, adequate both in the 
physical and social sense, do their health, welfare, social relationships 
and personal behaviour or standards change positively?” In order to 
provide the bases for answers to this question I felt it was necessary 
to give some picture of the state of housing legislation in Canada 
today and of the forces which impinge upon public and private enter- 
prise in this field, to sketch an historical background including the 
many attempts to study the problem of slums and to take action in 
Toronto, and to show how a voluntary group with a good deal of 
public support influenced the authorities to undertake a very extensive 
and costly slum clearance and rehousing operation. Public concern 
with inadequate housing and living conditions of many thousands of 
residents of Toronto is not a recent phenomenon but developed gradu- 
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ally from the early years of the twentieth century, becoming in- 
creasingly stronger as the great depression of the 1930's and the Second 
World War made the inattention of citizens and governmental authori- 
ties increasingly intolerable. 

This book is the result of more than a decade of study of the problem 
of slum clearance in Toronto and the product of many small studies 
which were part of a comprehensive plan of investigation. No one 
method of research has been employed; rather, a number of different 
techniques have been used in order to examine the dissimilar but 
related problems of public and personal health and housing, of juvenile 
delinquency and housing, of interpersonal and intrafamily relation- 
ships and housing~but all have been pursued with the major question 
for research in mind. In one investigation case records and files in 
private and public agencies were examined; in another investigation 
a substantial sample of rehoused tenants were interviewed; in a third 
study as many as possible of the responsible professional people 
serving the residents of Regent Park were interviewed and asked for 
their evidence and impressions of change. The reports of the past have 
been carefully examined; the records of the voluntary Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Association, which played an important role from 1944 
to 1946, were read; and the copious minutes of the Housing Authority 
of Toronto were read for the years 1947 to 1956 inclusive. 

It is rarely possible for an author to state that he has been personally 
involved or present at every point during the unfolding of a process 
he is describing, but this author was fortunate in being able to witness 
and participate in many of the events described in the first half of this 
book. I was privileged to enter into the prolonged effort of citizens 
to obtain governmental action with respect to these problems when I 
became a member of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association 
of Toronto in January 1946, whose monthly newsletter, Housing Digest, 
I wrote for nearly three years. I was able to be present when a number 
of briefs were presented to the Board of Control and City Council of 
Toronto, at hearings before the Ontario Municipal Board, at meetings 
of the Housing Authority of Toronto, at the laying of the first corner- 
stone in Regent Park, and at the opening of many buildings including © 
the Administration and Community Centre Building. 

In preparing this record I have attempted to write for the non-expert 
(as well as the expert) and in particular I have had in mind the citizen 
who is taking some responsibility in his community as a member of 
a service group, a home and school association, a women electors’ 
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association, a board of directors of a social agency or a welfare organ- 
ization; this is the audience I hope this book will reach. These are the 
people who have taken leadership in pressing governmental bodies at 
all levels for the legislation, the financial arrangements, and the action 
necessary to produce housing sufficient in quantity and quality for 
Canadians.:I hope, of course, that the book will be of interest to a 
good many other persons as well, particularly to those who serve the 
community as public officials, appointed or elected, and to members 
of the relevant’ professions—medicine, public health, social work, 
architecture and community planning. 

Needless to say, this work could not have been completed without 
the assistance of many people. Without the encouragement and co- 
operation of the Housing Manager in Regent Park, Mr. Frank E. 
Dearlove, his assistant, Mr. Arthur Ritchie, and all members of the 
Housing Authority of Toronto, particularly the late Mrs. H. L. Luffman, 
the studies upon which this book is based and the work itself would 
not have been possible. The writer must also acknowledge his debt to 
friends and colleagues in the Community Planning Association of 
Canada, Mr. W. Harold Clark, who made available his records of 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association of Toronto, Mr. P. Alan 
Deacon and Mr. William A. Dempsey for support and encouragement. 
Mr. Paul Ringer, then responsible for the interviewing of applicants 
for admission to Regent Park (North), was most helpful during the 
summer of 1954 when the author accompanied him on many visits 
throughout the city. The Housing Authority has kindly permitted the 
use of photographs from its files. 

The manuscript has been read by Mr. Humphrey Carver of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, by Professors John S. Morgan 
and Gordon Stephenson of the University of Toronto, and by Professor 
Leonard Marsh of the University of British Columbia. Each has made 
valuable comments and suggestions. 

Three of my graduate students were successful in completing im- 
portant research projects which have become the bases for three 
chapters in Part II. To Miss Helena Toews, Mr. Donald F. Bellamy 
and Mrs. Kay Laflamme, I express my sincere appreciation. Each has 
given permission for the use to which their work has been put. 

A special debt is owed to Professor Charles E. Hendry, Director of 
the School of Social Work, University of Toronto, for constant en- 
couragement, and to Mrs. Florence Strakhovsky, research secretary 
of the Cassidy Memorial Research Fund who prepared the manu- 
script for publication and whose editorial and general advice was 
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invaluable. Mrs. Sadie Gerridzen, librarian of the School, very kindly 
prepared the Index. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for a generous research grant in the summer of 1954 to 
enable the author to devote a great deal of his time to this study, and 
to the Cassidy Memorial Research Fund for the provision of secre- 
tarial and special services during the preparation of the manuscript. 
The writer had the honour to be named among the first recipients of 
research grants made by the Fund. | 

A. R. 


University of Toronto 
July 1957 
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Public Housing Is 
~ No Accident 


“Ther Own Fault” 


CANADIANS ARE inordinately proud when they hear or read that their 
country enjoys “the second highest standard of living in the world.” 
This assertion, so often and widely made at the time of national 
elections, has taken on additional force in the years following the 
close of the Second World War, years in which Canada has experi- 
enced tremendous physical and economic growth. 

It does seem to be true in the latter years of the 1950's that very 
few Canadians are without food or clothing or even lack the income 
to purchase food and clothing of adequate quantity and quality. 
Evidence of serious need for these elements of the standard of living 
is largely confined to specially disadvantaged groups—the aged, 
widowed mothers with children, the chronically ill, the disabled, the 
unemployables. 

To some extent physical and economic growth has been accompanied 
by a significant expansion in the social services. There are, neverthe- 
less, a number of areas of great social need which have scarcely been 
touched in Canada’s great expansion. The need for housing, particularly 
homes for rent or for sale at prices which those in the lowest two- 
thirds of the income scale can afford, is one of these unmet needs. 

If we judge housing accommodation by the criterion of “absolute 
lack” it is probably correct to say that very few Canadians are without 
shelter. If the criterion of “adequacy” is introduced, however, there can 
be little doubt that a substantial number of Canadians are without 
housing. “Adequacy” implies that each family shall be housed in 
sufficient space to maintain a happy family life and that this housing 
shall be of sound construction properly maintained. “The essential 
purpose of housing,” writes Dr. J. M. Mackintosh of the University of 
London, “is to provide so far as structure and equipment can do so 
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within defined limits of cost in capital and maintenance, the conditions 
of comfort, health and enjoyment that are needful for the making of a 
home and the nurture of a family. ... A ‘home’ in the proper sense of 
the word is a family living in a separate dwelling as an organic unit 
of society and permeated with human feeling.” Moreover, the accom- 
modation must be provided with adequate heat in winter and ventila- 
tion in summer, suitable natural and artificial light, and a modern 
' sanitary plumbing system. Kitchen facilities must include a sink with 
hot and cold running water, a stove suitable to the needs of the 
family, and proper storage space and refrigeration for food. 

“Adequacy” thus has both social and physical implications. But 
social and physical adequacy are not always found in conjunction. 
A dwelling may provide sufficient space for a small family but be quite 
inadequate for a family with several children. When, as frequently 
happens in the substandard neighbourhoods or slum areas of our 
cities, several large families crowd into the same unit of housing, 
accommodation which was formerly quite adequate for one family 
or household deteriorates to the point where it is no longer “safe, 
sanitary or decent housing for anyone. 

It is, of course, futile to discuss social and physical adequacy if 
much of the housing which meets acceptable standards is beyond the 
capacity of a substantial proportion of the population to own or rent. 
In Canada this is and has been the case for several generations. : 

A tenant selection officer (investigator) of a public housing project 
devotes most of his regular work to the investigation of inadequate 
housing conditions. Examples selected at random from the experiences 
of one such official in Toronto will illustrate the general point that is 
being made. 

The houses on many of the streets in Toronto are typical of those 
built in a number of Canadian cities in the decades immediately 
before and after the First World War. These are solid houses, semi- 
detached, brick-veneered, with a good-sized veranda across the front 
to the left or right of the front door. The veranda, approached by 
three or four wooden steps, is protected by a wooden railing, usually 
painted white, and surmounted by a cross-bar, usually painted green. 
With the addition of a standard expandable gate at the head of the 
stairs a rather large play-pen for children can be created quite easily. 
The buildings are set back about twenty feet from the sidewalk and 
the intervening areas are a more or less successful piece of green lawn, 


1). M. Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life (London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1952), pp. 10-11. 
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depending often on the presence or absence of a maple or elm tree. 
These dwellings of six rooms, three of which are bedrooms, can, if 
properly maintained, be quite comfortable for one family. Obviously 
they are not so comfortable if they must be shared by two or more 
families. 

It was to this type of house that an official of the Housing Authority 
of Toronto paid a visit in midsummer 1954. The house was on a street 
in West Toronto and there was nothing special about it except for the 
fact that a family living in it, which shall be called Gordon, had 
applied for an apartment in the Regent Park (North) Housing Project 
located nearly five miles to the east. Their application was one of more 
than five thousand on file at the time in the office of the Housing 
Authority of Toronto which administers Regent Park. As it happened, 
this was the nicest house into which the official of the authority was 
invited during several weeks of visits to applicants. 

The purpose of these visits was to examine the housing accom- 
modation of those families whose applications indicated on paper 
the greatest need. A twenty-minute visit would usually be sufficient to 
enable verification of the information concerning space and income, 
although the latter would be checked with the prospective tenant's 
employer. It would also provide an opportunity for an appraisal of 
the quality of the accommodation and a chance for the applicant to 
give additional information in support of his case for rehousing. The 
official reports of several hundred such visits would be of crucial 
importance to the authority in selecting the tenants of some 168 
apartments which were expected to be ready for occupancy in October 
or November 1954. 

The application signed by Mr. Gordon, a veteran of the First World 
War and currently employed by a veterans’ organization, provided 
some of the information required and indicated that the Gordon 
family, composed of two adults and two male children of working 
age, was living in three upstairs rooms, This was prima facie evidence 
of overcrowding. As well, Mr. Gordon’s income was reported as $50 
a week and the weekly rental was reported as $17. The expenditure 
of a third of a man’s income on shelter is certainly excessive. 

Mrs. Gordon, a pert little woman whose tight gray-brown curls 
were held carefully beneath a hairnet, answered the doorbell and in 
response to the official’s quiet introduction, “I’m from Regent Park, 
Mrs. Gordon,” displayed the familiar nervous gestures of those in 
whose faces show a combination of distress and relief. The first view 
of the interior of the house revealed what appeared to be an extremely 
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clean and well-kept home. The front hall and the stairs to the second 
floor were carpeted and on the right, at the head of the stairs, could 
be ‘seen a modern bathroom tiled in black and white. The carpeting 
continued along the hall to the front bedroom. 

The interview began and ended in the upstairs kitchen. For more 
than one reason there seemed no need to see the other two rooms. 
Mrs. Gordon stood with her back to the small stove and refrigerator 
(the first electric refrigerator seen by the visitor in a week of calls). 
The conversation proceeded smoothly. The Gordon family occupied 
two bedrooms and the kitchen and were not required to share the 
bathroom with the family of the owner (a newcomer from Europe 
four years before) except as a matter of courtesy by Mrs. Gordon to 
help with the toilet training of the landlord’s youngest children. The 
owner and his family used.a washroom in the basement. It was not 
clear whether they had a bath available. 

The applicant’s family found the kitchen a little small for dining 
purposes when three grown men and the mistress of the house sat 
down to meals. They greatly felt the need of a living room since the 
boys had no place to bring their friends, The front bedroom was 
ostensibly a bed-sitting room, but it was rather chilly in winter and, 
in any event, was the parents’ bedroom. The kitchen occupied the 
space provided for a third bedroom. 

Her husband earned $45 or $50 a week, continued Mrs. Gordon, 
depending upon his hours of work. The rent was $17 a week. One son 
was working, earning $50 a week and paying $10 a week for room and 
board. The second son was “laid off” just.at the moment and was 
asleep in the smaller bedroom. It was nearly eleven o'clock in the 
morning. . 

When the visitor from the Housing Authority had asked: the neces- 
sary questions, he began to arrange his papers and to say what must 
be said in terminating each interview. 

“We cannot promise anything, Mrs. Gordon. There will be some 
apartments ready in October or November. But we have five thousand 
applications and we must visit all those which seem urgent and give 
preference to those with the greatest need.” 

Mrs, Gordon showed irritation. “We were promised a place a year 
ago by the Housing Manager,” she said sharply. “My husband is a 
veteran and has been in touch with the office many times. You can 

, see our need. This isn’t living, it’s just existing, Isn’t there a preference 
for veterans?” 
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“I doubt very much that the Manager is in a position to promise ' 
you, Mrs. Gordon. We have five thousand applications. The people 
who lived in Regent Park were given priority. Now we can consider 
other people. Other things being equal, veteran’s status is given some 
consideration but the need must be established.” 

“Others have been getting in,” she said. 

“Yes, Mrs. Gordon, but you must realize that when you say that you 
and your family are not living but just existing, we see families every 
day who are not even existing, let alone living—families in terrible 
conditions, with two to six children, all sleeping in one room—” 

“That's their own fault!” Mrs. Gordon’s interruption was almost 
hissed. Her left arm shot out, palm down, the fingers spread apart 
in an angry gesture. 

“Surely, Mrs. Gordon, you would give preference to a family with one 
wage earner making $45 or $50 a week with two or three children in 
two attic rooms. You should see some of the families—” 

“That’s their own fault!” shouted Mrs, Gordon. Her arm shot out 
once more. 

Perhaps three times, perhaps six times, the angry words and gesture 
were repeated as the visitor sought to explain. Mrs. Gordon did not 
accompany him downstairs. 

A few days before he met Mrs. Gordon, the “tenant selection officer” 
of the Housing Authority of Toronto had paid a visit in East Toronto. 
The house was, as far as he could judge, fairly sound structurally. But 
the two attic rooms in which resided a family of two adults and five 
children (the Justice family, it will be called) were obviously inade- 
quate on physical grounds, not merely for this family but for any 
family. Seven people slept in one attic room under an inverted V- 
shaped ceiling. They shared the second floor bathroom with two other 
families. The owner and his family occupied the ground floor. In all, 
nineteen persons lived in this house. 

The space used by the Justices was grossly insufficient for living, 
eating, and sleeping, and there was apparently no refrigeration or 
other food storage facilities. A two-burner electric plate served as a 
stove for seven persons, One unshaded light bulb hung from the 
ceiling of the combined kitchen, living and dining space. There could 
be little argument about social inadequacy, not merely for one but for 
all three families. 

On the same street, on the same day, arranging calls for the sake of 
time, the interviewer visited the Oxton family which had also applied 
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for accommodation in Regent Park, The Oxtons, with their two boys and 
‘four girls (aged 3 to 14), lived in a five-room, one-storey, stucco cottage 
along with Mrs. Oxton’s parents, who owned the house, and her 
father’s brother. The two principal families had once occupied a seven- 
room house but an industrial accident to Mrs. Oxton’s father and the 
consequent reduction in his income had forced the purchase of a 
smaller dwelling in 1948. At the time of the visit, Mr. Oxton, who 
worked nights as a porter for a department store and earned $45 a 
week, was asleep in his family’s bedroom. Five nights a week the 
remaining seven members of his family slept in this room and on 
weekends the father was home as well. 

Human ingenuity knows few bounds and the visitor was greatly 
interested in the arrangements whereby eight people managed to 
sleep in one bedroom measuring about nine by eleven feet. Fortu- 
nately the door had been placed in the middle of the room along the 
centre hall wall. Inside to the left of the door stood a bunk bed. Two 
boys slept on the upper portion; three of their sisters slept below. The 
baby of the family slept with her mother in a larger bed to the right 
of the door on five nights of the week and with both parents on the 
weekend. 

Two days before these calls, the officer had talked to some of the 
Douglas family, who lived in a fairly good house, one of a group built 
thirty or forty years ago on a street which has been greatly widened 
and has become a well-travelled thoroughfare in the heart of the city. 
The street-cars passed only about forty feet from where the Douglases 
slept. The family occupied what is known as two and half rooms: a 
kitchen and a moderate-sized bed-sitting room off which an alcove 
had been converted into a second bedroom. This family was small— 
just two adults, a girl of 12 years and a boy of 8 years. These four 
shared the only bathroom with five other persons, certainly a more 
fortunate situation than some families experience. The parents slept 
in the larger portion of the bedroom on a sofa-bed, separated from 
their two children by a curtain. When their daughter wished to dress 
or undress, her brother departed for the kitchen, or took advantage of 
an empty bathroom. 

There was nothing physically inadequate about the Douglas’s dwel- 
ling. It simply did not fit the family. This lack of fit meant a social 
inadequacy of considerable importance to the Douglases, and par- 
ticularly to their daughter. 

These are not case descriptions specially selected for their horror or 
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their “shock” value. Similar, and sometimes worse, situations exist 
in large numbers in a great many Canadian cities and to some extent 
in our rural slums. They were “all in the day’s work” for the official 
of the public housing project. 

Why do not families like the Justices, the Oxtons, the Douglases, and 
even the Gordons do something about their housing problem? It is 
often said that there are a great many opportunities for every Canadian 
family to better its housing accommodation if it will only put its 
collective mind and resources to the task. Literally hundreds or thou- 
sands of new houses have been built on the fringes of most Canadian - 
cities during the past ten years. New apartment buildings with a 
hundred or more units each seem to spring up like vast mushrooms in 
our cities, and once erected are quickly occupied. 

In Mrs. Gordon’s view, the reason her husband and two sons did 
not combine their incomes and rent the space they required and wanted 
was because “boys today seem to want their money for themselves.” 
At no time, however, would the Gordons consider that their situation 
was “their own fault.” It would be the fault of the government or the 
community, for not providing sufficient homes for old people, or for 
old veterans, or for old taxpayers. 

Who then is at fault when inadequacy is obvious? In some cases it is 
“their own fault.” Some families have simply not learned to budget 
their modest or average incomes properly, with due attention to their 
health and all their physical and emotional needs. In these families an 
excessive proportion of income is devoted to recreation, or to clothing, 
or to alcoholic beverages, or to the purchase of an automobile, a tele- 
vision set or some other durable consumer good, the desirability of 
which is hurled at them continuously from every medium of mass com- 
munication. But a great deal more study than we have as yet under- 
taken in Canada needs to be done, and a great many more facts would 
need to be gathered, to pinpoint the critical time in a family’s life at 
which their housing dilemma becomes “their own fault.” 

The fact is that most of the families who apply to a public housing 
authority for a dwelling have made an effort to solve their own housing 
problems but their incomes are insufficient. Alternatively, it might be 
said that their families are too large, but this is just another way of 

2This is borne out in the experience of tenant selection officers in many cities 
on this continent. When prospective tenants who applied some months or a year 
before for accommodation are sought for interview, a substantial proportion are 


found to have moved. They have not advised the Housing Authority, Presumably 
they have improved their situation, although the reverse may be true. 
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stating that their incomes are insufficient. The residue or “hard core” of 
families who simply do not care has been found to be an infinitesimal 
proportion.® 

There is a significant pattern in the stories which families with small 
children tell. When they were first married the young couple rented 
one or two rooms. The husband earned a modest wage, perhaps $30 
or $385 a week. The first child arrived and the family felt somewhat 
crowded. For a long time the mother, when she could go out with her 
baby in the daytime, and the father in the evenings, looked for more 
suitable accommodation. Ultimately they decided that they could 
afford two or three rooms. 

In due course a second child was born and remained in its crib 
or in a carriage in the parents’ bedroom. Most often all four slept in 
the same room. Within a short time the sense of crowding and the 
inadequacy of facilities became more than the family could bear. Once 
again the search for more adequate housing commenced, if it had 
ever ceased. Perhaps the father’s weekly earnings were then $45 or 
$50 a week. If the family were extremely fortunate a partially self- 
contained flat of four rooms was located. The bathroom must be shared, 
of course, with other families. 

The birth of each additional child brought such a family to a new 
level of difficulty. Invariably the purchase of a home was desired. Most 
older houses in the city were far too costly; others were inadequate. 
The new small two-bedroom bungalows and three bedroom one-and-a- 
half-storey houses in the suburbs offered some hope for a time although 
these locations greatly increase the cost of transportation to employment. 

Yet even these houses at the lowest prices prevailing in the postwar 
period were beyond the capacity of most of the families at this income 
level. They had literally no savings in the form of cash or bonds or 
insurance policies, or, at the most, had savings of a few hundred 
dollars. The smallest down payments required were beyond their 
capacity to save. Even with a down payment, many families found 
that they could not qualify for homes financed through the most 
favourable mortgage terms since those institutions best able to judge 
had decreed that incomes of less than $8,000 or $3,300 or $3,600 per 
annum would not be sufficient to enable the family to carry the monthly 
payments successfully. 

Since these families could not buy homes they returned to the tire- 
some search for rooms for rent. Apartments, flats, and duplexes are 


8Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life, p. 26. 
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usually renting at far more than they can afford. And so the tenant 
selection officer finds them—in two rooms, in three rooms, in four 
rooms—without proper kitchen services, sharing minimum bathroom 
facilities with large numbers of other people, raising children who must 
sleep two and three to a bed, four and eight to a room: living their 
lives in the most inadequate physical and social circumstances. , 

Is it possible to identify in the history of these families factors which 
make their housing dilemma “their own fault’? It would seem more 
accurate to state that the housing conditions under which thousands 
of Canadian families live today, and in which many have lived all their 


lives, are the fault of everyone. For the most part, it is the community 
which has failed. 


The Need for Low-Rental Housing 


IN MOsT PARTs of Canada there is a strong conviction that ideally every 
family should own its own home. Home ownership, however, is not a 
practical possibility for every household or family unit. Many families 
in this country simply do not have sufficient income or do not have a 
budget pattern, because of the size of the family or for other reasons, 
to permit them to purchase a home without serious deprivation. 

There is, obviously, no substitute for ready money when a family sets 
out to provide itself with housing. If the family wishes to buy its own 
home it must have available a sum of money, the “down payment,” 
accumulated from its own savings or through the beneficence of 
relatives or friends. It must be able to borrow the remainder of the 
price of the house in the form of a mortgage or mortgages. It must 
have the financial capacity to repay the principal portion of the 
mortgage and the interest thereon at regular intervals over a specified 
number of years. The longer the period of repayment the smaller will 
be each individual payment. 

In 1951 more than 30 per cent of all Canadian heads of families 
who were employees earned less than $2,000 per annum. An additional 
45 per cent earned annually between $2,000 and $3,000. Nearly 
1,435,000 families fell into these categories at the time of the 1951 
Census of Canada. (See Appendix I, below.) Most families with such 
incomes literally cannot save sufficiently to provide a down payment 
towards the purchase of a home. Those who can manage to save or 
borrow the required down payment often do not have sufficient income 
on a regular basis to maintain a satisfactory standard of living and at 


1Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Data for Round Table Discussion 
on Social Implications of 1951 Census of Canada, School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, November 20-22, 1953, Table 38, p. 26. The corresponding figures 
for Ontario were approximately 23 per cent and 48 per cent. 
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the same time pay a relatively large monthly payment for mortgage 
interest, repayment of principal and municipal taxes. (See Appendix 
II.) Such families should not be compelled by market conditions to 
purchase a home in order to obtain adequate shelter.? The basic need 
for most of these families is rental housing at a price which is a 
reasonable proportion of their incomes. 

Yet a family wishing to rent housing accommodation has a problem 
no less difficult. In addition to attaining the financial capacity to pay a 
specified rental each month, there is the larger problem of finding 
housing for rent in sufficient quantity to provide a choice of space, 
location, and adequate quality at a price consistent with the family’s 
resources. While, in general, the greater the capacity to pay the 
better the accommodation available, it is an undeniable fact that in the 
overcrowded, least satisfactory, outworn sections of our cities quite 
inadequate shelter often rents at prices which are exorbitant. 

The essence of the housing problem is, therefore, the need for low- 
rental housing. Many attempts have been made to define low-rental 
housing. In this study, the concern is with physical and social adequacy 
as well as with finance, and thus the housing to be considered should 
be adequate in space and quality to the needs of the family occupying 
it. For such housing a rental is low if it is no more than approximately 
20-25 per cent of the gross monthly incomes of those Canadian families 
in that portion of the income scale (whether this be one-half, two- 
thirds, or three-quarters) where rent-paying capacity is well below 
current market rentals. If it can be assumed that no more than 20-25 
per cent of the gross income of the family should be devoted to shelter, 
it is obvious that a very substantial proportion of Canadian families 
can afford perhaps $25-$50 per month for housing.® In view of the fact 


2This does not imply that every family in the lower income groups is badly 
housed or cannot become a home owner. At any one time a good number of these 
families do own their own homes. They may have purchased them twenty or 
thirty years ago. The heads of these families range in age from the young and 
rackutty married to those nearing retirement whose children have grown up and 
founded families of their own. Thus, at any point in time, many families have 
paid for their homes and have quite small monthly shelter costs, Cf. Albert Rose, 
An Experimental Study of Local Housing Conditions and Needs: A Report to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Ottawa: Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 1955), pp. 70~71. As well, there are an increasing number 
of Canadian families with more than one wage earner; every third woman in the 
labour force is married and married women thus constitute 7-8 per cent of the 
gainfully employed. It is believed that many of these married women work to 
enable the family to purchase a home. 

8In urban Canada in 1951, 385,185 heads of households, or 26.3 per cent of the 
total wage and salary earner heads, reported earnings of less than $2,000, whereas 
898,155 or 27.2 per cent reported earnings of $3,000 or higher. Of the 833,000 
rented dwellings in urban Canada in 1941, 44.3 per cent reported a monthly rent 
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that the costs of constructing housing have quadrupled since 1939 
it seems clear that the building industry can produce very little new 
housing for rent to families with such limited financial capacity. 

In July 1946, Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction, whose 
department was made responsible for housing late in 1945, reported to 
Parliament: 


We believe that houses should be constructed soundly and be of a high 
standard so as to provide comfort to the people of this country commensurate 
with the high standard of living at which we are aiming. This will involve 
new houses for families with low incomes who cannot afford to pay economic 
rentals. . .. But subsidies to create uneconomic rentals are, in my opinion, 
a matter for provincial and municipal concern. 


On July 26, 1946, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association of 
Toronto replied to this statement of Mr. Howe's: 


The low income group, far from being a few families, includes from one- 
third to one-half of our Canadian tenant families. This large group is now 
the most miserably housed in the country; they cannot afford to buy homes 
nor to pay an economic rental for decent housing. It perpetuates over- 
crowding, squalor and slums.* 


There are, of course, many other Canadian families who should not 
be compelled to become home owners. In some cases their members 
have skills which may be required in widely separated parts of the 
country. Such workers and their families should remain mobile, free 
to move from time to time as new, more economically and socially 
important and more personally rewarding opportunities are presented 
in various places, Home ownership tends rather to reduce mobility, to 
tie the worker to a particular job or geographical area. This tendency 
may be of considerable significance to those groups in our community 
which continue to emphasize the importance of home ownership. 

Non-family groups as well are not usually in the position to assume 
the responsibilities of home ownership. There are a Jarge number of 
households in Canada composed of one person, or two or more related 
or unrelated persons, who do not constitute a family unit. Such house- 
holds most often require less space than the normal family groups. 





of less than $20, while only 6.0 per cent reported a rent of $50 or higher. Corres- 
ponding figures for the 945,000 such dwellings in 1951 were 14.7 and 26.5 per 
cent respectively. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Data for Round Table 
Discussion on Social Implications of 1951 Census of Canada, p. 8.) 

*Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association of Toronto, Mr. Howe Looks at 
Housing (July 26, 1946). 
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Despite these varying needs, housing accommodation for rental, at 
any price, has been and remains the outstanding deficiency in the 
postwar housing programme in Canada. Although the number and 
proportion of apartment units completed increased steadily from 1947 
to 1954, this construction did not change the national rental housing 
picture to any substantial degree.® The proportion of rental housing to 
total new housing completions during the postwar decade 1946-55 
remained quite stable at slightly more than 25 per cent.® In these years, 
under the National Housing Acts of 1944 and 1954, units built for 
rental ranged from about 13 per cent to 33 per cent of total dwelling 
units financed.? The average for the period, however, was approxi- 
mately 28 per cent. 

In short, one in every four of the more than one million new dwellings 
completed in Canada during the years 1946-56 was for rental. This is 
considered by most persons interested in the social implications of 
housing to be a low and quite inadequate proportion. The inadequacy 
is accentuated by the fact that such rental housing as was constructed 
was not evenly distributed across the country in proportion to popula- 
tion growth. A much larger proportion of dwellings for rental was 
completed in Quebec, for example, than in Ontario. Moreover, it is 
well known that most of the housing constructed for rental was not 
designed for families with children, and very little of it could be des- 
cribed as Jow-rental. A generous estimate of the number of dwellings 
deliberately constructed in the twelve postwar years to rent to families 
with modest or low financial capacity would be 8,000 units.® 

A housing programme that is well balanced must, of course, take 
more into consideration than rental housing alone. Assisted home- 
ownership, slum clearance and reconstruction of blighted areas, re- 
habilitation of neighbourhoods threatened with deterioration, and other 
measures must be featured in appropriate proportions. One aspect of 
the programme is not a substitute for another. The needs of the large 

SCentral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th 
Quarter 1955, Table 6, p. 8. The percentage of owner-occupied dwellings in- 
creased from 57 per cent in 1941 to 65 per cent in 1951. 

6Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Construction; issues for 
December of each year contain an estimate of the proportion constructed for 
rental purposes. Recent figures were 1954, 28 per cent; 1955; 27 per cent; and 
1956, 26 per cent. 

7Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th 
ond 1955, Table 27; p. 19, and Housing in Canada, issues for Ist Quarter, 

8Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Annual Report to the Minister 


of Public Works, 1956 (March 1957), p. 42. (Regent Park (North) has been 
added to provide the estimate given above. ) 
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number .of Canadian families for whom home ownership is not a 
practical possibility have not been met through the provision of 
housing for rent. 

Slum clearance and the future use or redevelopment of a blighted - 
area introduce into the consideration of the various issues so far brought 
forward, very special factors. Slums and blighted areas,* particularly in 
large urban centres like the city of Toronto, are generally reputed to 
be inhabited by families of extremely low income. This impression is 
not necessarily true. Many families resident in deteriorated neighbour- 
hoods are families of low income in the generally understood sense. 
Some are not. A: proportion of the families resident in these areas are 
likely to be home owners.’ Some families have lived in the particular 
neighbourhoods for generations. The problems of these areas are thus 
not simple. . 

It is low-rental housing that is needed by the majority of the 
families resident in slum areas, but this could be provided—perhaps 
much more easily—on vacant land within or outside the, boundaries of 
the municipality. It is therefore clear that the case for slum clearance 
cannot rest on the need for low-rental housing alone. It should be seen 
in relation to the extent of the deterioration of the physical structures 
within the area, the customary inadequacy of the neighbourhood as a 
whole, and the extent of the damage from both these factors to the 
individuals and families who inhabit the buildings in the slum area, 
and thus to the entire community. 

A programme of slum clearance and redevelopment, particularly one 
such. as is described and assessed in: this study in which the cleared 
land was used for the construction of a public housing project, thus 
involves a tremendous number of important social judgments and 
decisions. Some of these are: 

_To what extent should society provide the funds to make adequate 
housing accommodation available for families resident in slum areas? 

To what extent is this a responsibility of the municipality? 


9A slum is defined in this study as a residential area so badly deteriorated in 
its physical aspects and so lacking in the amenities of adequate neighbourhood 
living, that the best solution from the point of view of the community is the 
clearance of the area and its use for housing or some other more suitable (public 
or private) purpose. - ; 

A blighted area is defined in this study as a residential area which has 
deteriorated to some extent, perhaps slight, perhaps a great deal. The solution 
from the point of view of the community may be a programme of rehabilitation 
or conservation although clearance is not excluded from consideration. 

10In Toronto the proportion of home owners in the Regent Park (North) area 
before clearance was approximately 20 per cent. In Regent Park (South) before 
clearance the proportion was more than 30 per cent. 
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Should the residents of the specific area under treatment be re- 
housed? 

Should they be rehoused on the site? 

Should the rentals be low-rental, as previously defined, or should 
they be sufficiently high to recover the costs of construction over a 
period of years? 

If the rentals are not low, what provision is to be made for residents 
displaced from the area who require low-rental accommodation? 

All of these important social questions and a great many more were 
decided in the City of Toronto in the years 1946-57, with respect to 
the Regent Park (North) Housing Project. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Any such project must have as its background broad considerations 
of demand and supply. Estimates of these are difficult to construct. An 
appreciation of the problems involved will help in an understanding 
of the planning of this specific Project, and a brief examination of this 
background will therefore be made here. 

A large number of factors appear to have influenced the demand 
for housing in Canada. Some of these have been operating for fifty 
years or more; others are fairly recent in origin. The main elements 
appear to be the following: 

The long-term trend towards urbanization and the reversal of the 
rural-urban population distribution since 1901 has meant that nearly 
60 per cent of the Canadian population are now urban dwellers. The 
recent war and continued postwar industrialization have, of course, 
accentuated this long-term development. The national housing 
emergency has thus inevitably been primarily an urban emergency 
although this is not to deny the inadequacy of much rural housing. 
Moreover, in large metropolitan areas it is essentially an emergency in 
the central cities rather than one directly located in the suburban 
municipalities. These become affected as population spills over the 
artificial boundaries of the mother-city. 

Again, the effect of the war and full employment conditions in the 
postwar economy has been a profound stimulus to population growth 
in this country. The demographic patterns evident in our society since 
1940 are now firmly established and there is, as yet, no indication of 
reversal. Marriage and childbirth have become our most popular social 
institutions. (See Appendix III.) 

Immigration into Canada since 1945 has meant a gross addition of 
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more than one million persons to the Canadian population. After allow- 
ance for emigration the net addition has been at least three-quarters of 
a million. (See Appendix III.) This is a factor of great importance, 
particularly in urban centres where its effect on overcrowding is 
already apparent. Moreover, the continuing flow of population has 
prevented any substantial inroad being made on the accumulated 
shortage of housing. 

We have already mentioned that the statistics of income distribution 
indicate that no more than one-third, perhaps less, of Canadian family 
heads can either rent or buy housing accommodation likely to be 
created during the next few years. Nonetheless, a great many families 
do purchase homes,™ and there is great pride in home ownership in 
most, if not all, parts of Canada. Home ownership has in recent years 
assumed the proportions of a national fetish. Along with this pride has 
come the notion in some communities that rental housing belongs in 
some other municipality and that tenant families constitute somewhat 
inferior citizens. 

The demand for housing is thus affected by many of the most 
significant developments in Canadian social and economic life. This 
complexity has meant that more or less exact measurement of demand 
is difficult to accomplish, but the necessary assumptions or qualifications 
are not always obvious. The failure to give specifically in published 
statements the components of the estimate explains the confusion of 
many Canadians confronted in recent years with widely differing 
figures of demand or housing need, sometimes as far apart as several 
hundred thousand dwellings. There would seem to be about four 
possible components; certain published estimates include one or two 
of these components; some estimates have included all four. 

One of the most obvious components is the normal current demand, 
described in the official statistics as “net family formation.” Net family 
formation is simply the total number of families formed through 
marriage in any time period, less the number of families broken through 
death and divorce, plus the number of immigrant families, less the 
number of emigrant families. (See Appendix IV.) 

Yet even this concept of “net family formation” may be subject to 
serious question. The term implies that both death and divorce reduce 
the demand for housing by one unit. Not only is this questionable in 
the event of the death of a marriage partner, since one spouse remains, 
often with dependent children, but in the case of divorce the net 


11Their methods of financing these undertakings would make a fascinating 
research project. 
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result may be an addition of one unit of demand rather than a 
reduction. 

A second component of demand is the so-called “backlog” or 
accumulated shortage. This is most often measured statistically by the 
number of families or households in excess of the available supply of 
dwellings at any point in time. It has come to be realized, however, 
that this measurement must be divided between those families volun- 
tarily doubled-up and those involuntarily doubled-up. The size of the 
latter group is a much more reliable indication of the accumulated 
shortage. Yet the identification of the ratio between the two forms of 
doubling requires careful research through sampling surveys. 

A further aspect of demand is the need to replace the so-called sub- 
standard dwellings and to provide for the redevelopment of decaying 
urban areas. There are differences of opinion concerning the definition 
of “sub-standard” when applied either to individual houses or to entire 
neighbourhoods or districts. It is generally agreed, however, that 2 per 
cent of the urban housing stock should be replaced each year, on the 
assumption that our residential buildings have been built to last fifty 
years on the average. 

Some writers add even a fourth element in their consideration of 
demand, that is, the need to establish a “vacancy rate” of 2 per cent 
or 4 per cent or some other proportion of the housing stock, to provide 
the variety of accommodation required for families as they move 
through the typical life cycle from two persons to two adults plus 
children and eventually to two persons once more. A “vacancy rate” 
is also considered important to allow for the movement of the working 
population and their families, a mobility vital to our economic and 
social processes.!? 

In only eight of the twelve years since 1945 have we in Canada 
been able to provide enough new dwelling units to meet the need 
represented by even the first component of demand, “net family 
formation.” The nature and quantity of the supply of housing to meet 


12Subcommittee on Housing and Community Planning of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction (Housing and Community Planning: Final Report of 
the Subcommittee, Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1946, p. 140) estimated in 1944 that 
the “Actual Accumulated Building Need” as of 1946 would amount to 500,000 
new urban dwellings. This estimate included the components described with the 
exception of “net family formation” and future obsolescence. To allow for normal 
population increase and to secure the replacement of houses becoming obsolete 
in the future the Subcommittee recommended an annual building programme of 
82,000 new units a year for the postwar decade for urban areas (p. 147). 

18Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th 
Quarter 1955, pp. 7, 24, and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential Con- 
struction, vol. 9, no. 12, December 1956. : 
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the complications of demand have been affected by a series of major 
forces or influences, the most important of which appear to be the 
following. 

There has actually been what might be termed a perpetual deficit 
in Canadian house production. In the two decades 1921-39, new 
housing units completed in this country in any one year were only 
six times in excess of 50,000 dwellings.1+ The average annual pro- 
duction was just short of 42,000. It is now clear that Canada’s deficit 
in housing does not date back to 1945 or 1939 or to 1929, but is the 
end-result of a long-term trend in which production fell far short of 
requirements. 

There are a number of reasons for this. Canada’s housing industry 
has been traditionally composed of small-scale enterprisers. House 
building has not benefited from industrial technology because the 
market has been too insecure and irregular to attract large-scale pro- 
ducers until recent years; because of the rigidity and complexity of 
building codes in many municipalities; and because production schemes 
involving pre-fabrication have been put forward in an inflationary cost 
period in which few of the potential gains of large-scale effort have 
been realized. 

‘The peculiar nature of costs in the construction industry is of special 
significance. Antiquated methods of distribution of building materials 
are said to increase the cost of materials greatly. As well, the nature 
of employment in the house building industry has been singularly un- 
attractive to labour. House building traditionally has fluctuated widely 
with the business cycle; employment, until recently, has been highly 
seasonal; wage rates have been elevated greatly yet total annual 
earnings have often been moderate. As a result, and for other reasons 
as well, apprentices have been discouraged from entering the building 
trades. 

Building costs have been rising rapidly since 1939 and particularly 
since 1945. From time to time high building costs have threatened to 
reduce the supply of new housing drastically and they have been a 
factor of major importance in restricting or even eliminating the 
profitable production of rental housing, particularly for the lower and 
middle income groups. 

The relative shortage of serviced land is another factor of con- 
siderable importance. The difficulties faced by municipal governments 
which must finance largely on the property tax base have made them 
reluctant to proceed with the servicing of raw land for housing, and 


140, J. Firestone, Residential Real Estate in Canada (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1951), pp. 57, 66, 267. 
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their reluctance is an accurate reflection of the attitudes of the tax- 
payers who elect them to office. 

The relative shortage of mortgage money is also worth emphasis. 
It has been necessary during the past two years to meet this con- 
sideration by permitting the Canadian chartered banks to enter the 
mortgage loan field for the first time. 

Nevertheless, many more Canadians might have been able to secure 
accommodation, particularly during the past twenty-five years, were 
it not for more serious failures with respect to governmental organiza- 
tion and public administration. 

Public housing has failed to develop in Canada on any real scale 
during the first half of the present century. This is quite unlike the 
situation in most Western countries including the United States. No 
organization was built on a national scale in this country which might 
have been adapted to meet the postwar burdens. 

Until recently there has also been a complete lack of effective metro- 
politan organization to meet the impact of increasing urbanization and 
population growth. The metropolitan experiment in the Toronto area 
dates merely from 1953 and cities like Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver are still at the stage of exploring the possibility of a 
metropolitan form of government. Both the municipal and the pro- 
vincial governments in most parts of Canada do not have the adminis- 
trative machinery required to plan and provide the housing that is 
needed. Until very recently attempts to develop inter-governmental 
programmes to provide this needed housing have failed. The lack of 
serviced land combined with distrust and apathy have tended to reduce 
the value of even the most theoretically adequate legislation. 

The end-product of these influences is overcrowded cities spilling 
their populations into suburban areas as fast as accommodation can 
be constructed. At the same time little has been done to increase the 
number of satisfactory dwellings within cities by demolishing existing 
obsolete or sub-standard buildings and using the land more eco- 
nomically. Canadian cities have preferred to leave the solution of their 
housing problems to the enterprise of individuals who would migrate 
to the suburbs, and the suburbs have barely managed to keep up with 
current demand. 


THE PostwAR RECORD 


Since 1945 Canada’s housebuilding industry has expanded its annual 
rate of production threefold. This has been achieved in an economy of 
full employment in which labour shortages and rising costs have been 
a continuous threat and obstacle. In comparison with the record of the 
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two prewar decades and the experience of most other countries since 
the war, the production of housing for Canadians has been at times 
impressive. Whether the results of this activity may be considered a 
tremendous achievement or an outstanding failure depends almost 
entirely on the position and special interest of the observer of the 
situation as a whole. 

If one happened to be the Minister of Public Works to whom Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation is responsible, or an official of the 
Canadian Construction Association, or a member of a Home Builders’ 
Association or a Real Estate Board, the record would seem one of out- 
standing achievement. In the twelve full years from January 1, 1945, to 
December 31, 1956, new dwellings completed in new structures in 
Canada numbered 1,051,335.15 In addition, new dwellings added by 
conversion of existing property are estimated at 53,860. Moreover, the 
annual rate of completions of new dwellings in new structures has 
risen from slightly more than 40,000 in 1945 to more than 135,000 in 
1956. 

When these figures are compared with the estimates for net family 
formation the Minister might have some real cause for jubilation. For 
the period 1945-56, net family formation is estimated at 981,000.1* The 
production of new dwellings in new structures exceeded this figure 
by about 7 per cent despite the eight lean years in twelve mentioned 
earlier. This was primarily because during the years 1955-56 the 
acceleration in new construction meant a considerable excess of new 
dwellings over net family formation. Surely this is an achievement 
in a country in which, since 1945, an estimated 1,513,200 marriages and 
4,575,778 births occurred, and an estimated 1,410,000 persons were 
admitted as immigrants.” 

The Minister might be equally pleased with the fact that privately 
initiated housing with government assistance under the National 
Housing Act increased from 37 per cent of all privately initiated 
housing in 1949 to more than 49 per cent in 1955.18 

However, the head of a typical Canadian urban family of two adults 
and two children with a typical income of perhaps $350 per month and 


15Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Housing in Canada, vol. 9, no. 4, 
4th Quarter 1954, p. 23, and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, New Residential 
Construction, vol. 9, no. 12, December 1956, p. 6. 

16Housing in Canada, vol. 9, no. 4, p. 60, and Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th 
Quarter 1956, p. 23. 

17T bid. 

18Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th 
Quarter 1956, p. 9. In 1956, however, the ratio fell to 36 per cent. 
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with typical modest savings might receive these statistics less cheer- 
fully. There can be little doubt that he has faced serious difficulty in 
completing or even in contemplating the purchase of one of these new 
dwellings. Nor has he had full opportunity to rent satisfactory new or 
old accommodation, as an alternative to home purchase, at a reasonable 
payment for shelter. Jt would be extremely difficult to argue that very 
many units bear a rental within the capacity of our typical urban wage- 
earning family head. 

A person most interested in community planning, in the form and 
spirit in which new communities were being laid out and placed upon 
the landscape, might hold an equally unsatisfactory view of Canadian 
housing progress. Anyone concerned with the whole question of urban 
renewal, the revitalization of cities and towns, would find little in the 
record of the past decade to excite him. If the interest of the observer 
were primarily in the humanitarian and welfare aspects of urban 
redevelopment, in the clearance of slums and blight and the sub- 
stitution of safe, sanitary and adequate accommodation for those least 
able to compete in the free market, he would have much cause for 
disappointment. 

What has in fact been accomplished under Section 86 of the National 
Housing Act and its predecessor, Section 85, which provided for 
federal-provincial co-operation in the provision of housing for rental 
at economic or subsidized levels? 

By the end of 1956 agreements had been authorized for the prepara- 
tion for sale (land assembly) of approximately 13,500 house lots. At 
that date some 5,300 lots had been developed and placed on sale; 
4,210 had been sold.!® Federal-provincial rental housing projects had 
been authorized to the extent of 5,928 public housing units in 50 pro- 
jects. These agreements provided for 2,846 houses to be administered 
so that the partners recover their full investment (economic or full 
recovery rentals). The remaining 3,082 rental units are to be provided 
in about 25 subsidized projects located in 21 cities in six provinces.”° 
Since 1949 merely 3,117 houses for rent have been completed and 
occupied under these provisions of the legislation.*1 With few ex- 
ceptions these dwellings have been built on vacant land. Slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment have proved to be but a slight part of 
the total federal-provincial housing operation. 


19Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Annual Report 1956, p. 42. 

20]bid., p. 17. 

21Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Annual Report 1954 (March 
1955), p. 24 and Annual Report 1956, p. 17. 
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This is certainly not an impressive record over a seven-year period. 
Perhaps the weakness of this record is the weakness of the consti- 
tutional system itself. In the very nature of things federal-provincial 
programmes must be permissive. There is nothing mandatory about 
Section 36. No Minister of the Crown in Ottawa or any provincial 
capital is charged with the responsibility of urging and insisting, or 
“shouting from the house-tops” as it were, or has the duty of initiating 
action for low-rental housing, slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 

There can be no doubt, as well, that there remains in this country 
considerable opposition in many quarters to any form of public inter- 
vention in the housing market, and particularly, to any form of state- 
subsidized housing. It has not often been recognized that the un- 
satisfactory development of public housing cannot be explained simply 
in constitutional or economic terms. There is a social and psychological 
explanation as well. 


The Provision of Low-Rental Housing 


A LOW-INCOME FAMILY is defined in the National Housing Act, 1954, 
as “. . . a family that receives a total family income that . . . is in- 
sufficient to permit it to rent housing accommodation adequate for its 
needs at the current rental market in the area in which the family 
lives.”1 It follows that some other person, association, organization or 
authority must pay the additional amount required to provide adequate 
shelter for the low-income family. This amount is known as a “rent 
reduction fund” or “rental subsidy” and the rental itself is known as 
a “subsidized rental.” 

A single low-income family or a few such families in a community 
could easily be assisted to secure shelter by friends, relatives or 
community associations of one kind or another. When it is necessary, 
however, to consider assistance for this purpose for thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of families or households, the only certain 
method is through the intervention of government or governments at 
different levels, as agents of the community. The numbers to be served 
are too great, the administration is too complex and the financial re- 
quirements are too vast for the operation to be carried on directly by 
citizens and their voluntary associations. Moreover, it has become 
generally accepted that the over-all shortage of housing accommo- 
dation, and in particular the serious shortage of low-rental housing, 
have become problems of nation-wide scope, for which the national 
government must assume substantial responsibility. 

In a federal country like Canada the intervention of government 
raises very complex issues of a constitutional, political, economic and 
philosophical nature. It is clear that the constitutional responsibilities 


1National Housing Act, 1954, 2-8 Elizabeth II, Chap. 28, Sec. 2-13. 
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for housing fall to the provinces of Canada, who have jurisdiction over 
“property and civil rights.”? Nevertheless, it was equally clear by the 
late 1930's that the governments of the provinces lacked the financial 
resources to meet the great many new demands for health and welfare 
services. Citizen groups as well as municipal officials began to press 
the government of Canada for national legislation. 

By 1938, when the first National Housing Act was passed,’ the 
federal government had intervened directly in the field of housing. 
Assistance to purchasers of homes was supplemented by federal en- 
couragement towards the production of low-rental housing,* and assis- 
tance to municipalities “in respect of low-cost housing.”> The role of 
the federal government in housing has continued to expand throughout 
the two decades since 1939 although the constitutional jurisdiction of 
the provincial governments remains inviolate. It has participated—in 
the years 1944-54—in “joint loans’ to home purchasers;* it can make 
loans directly in localities where mortgage funds are not available; 
it can make substantial mortgages available for rental housing; it can 
help to clear slums and rebuild them for housing or redevelop them 
for other purposes. 


Tue NATIONAL Housine Act 


National legislation has therefore been a first requirement for the 
provision of low-rental housing, and it has diverted some of the 
resources of the national community into programmes designed to 
provide shelter for the least advantaged members of our society. The 
successor to the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, the National 
Housing Act, 1954 (see Appendix V), is officially designated as “An 
Act to Promote the Construction of New Houses, the Repair and 
Modernization of Existing Houses, and the Improvement of Housing 
and Living Conditions” (this “long title” differs from that of the 1944 
Act only in the fact that the phrase “and the Expansion of Employment 
in the Postwar Period” has been deleted ). It provides through its seven 
parts an over-all approach to the solution of the housing problems of 
Canada in which, quite literally, almost every conceivable kind of 

2British North America Act, 1867, 30-31 Victoria, Chap. 8, Sec. 92(18). 

8National Housing Act, 1938, 2 George VI, Chap. 49, 

4Ibid., Part Il. 

5Ibid., Part III. 

6Loans were made jointly with lending institutions. The federal contribution 


was 25 per cent at a relatively low rate of interest. The result was an N.H.A. 
mortgage at a rate of interest % to 1 per cent below the market rate. 
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programme is possible. These programmes must first be conceived, 
however, at the local level, in the neighbourhoods, communities, towns 
and cities in which most Canadians live. 

There are, in fact, three major sections of the Act which make 
possible the creation of low-rental housing for some persons, families 
or groups. Section 16 provides that Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (a Crown company charged with the responsibility of 
administering the National Housing Act?) may make a loan to a 
limited-dividend housing company for the purpose of assisting in the 
construction of a low-rental housing project or in the purchase of 
existing buildings and their conversion into a low-rental housing 
project. A “limited-dividend housing company” may be a public or 
privately sponsored organization incorporated to construct, hold and 
manage a low-rental housing project; the dividends payable by such 
a company are limited by the terms of its charter or instrument of 
incorporation to 5 per cent per annum or less. Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation is empowered to lend up to 90 per cent of the 
lending value of projects undertaken by limited-dividend companies. 

It is with the assistance of this section of the Act that municipal 
housing projects for aged persons have been built in Owen Sound, 
Windsor and York Township in Ontario, and to some extent under 
private auspices in Ontario and British Columbia. In Burlington, 
Ontario, some families dependent upon mothers’ allowance or other 
forms of public assistance have been admitted to a similar project. 

The limited-dividend provisions of Section 16 of the Act offer a 
twofold social opportunity. On the one hand they provide, almost 
entirely, the financial resources required for the production of low- 
rental housing for persons or families of limited income, whether or 
not the family is disadvantaged by virtue of age, death of a parent, 
illness or disability. At the same time, they provide an opportunity for 
citizens to participate in the practical solution of certain aspects of 
the housing problem. A recent brochure of explanation issued by the 
Corporation illustrates this contention: 


Any group of public-spirited citizens who wish, on their own initiative, 
to help in meeting a need for low-rental accommodation may form a limited- 
dividend housing company. Service clubs, charitable foundations, church 
groups or business leaders, for example, may form such companies to look 
after the needs of pensioners or others of limited income. However, the 
members of the company must present specific evidence that conditions of 


7Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act, 9-10 George VI, Chap. 15, 
December 1945; effective January 1, 1946. 
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shortage, overcrowding or substandard housing exist in the district before 
the company can be accorded a loan. .. .8 


The fact that many of the residents of blighted and slum areas are 
individuals and families of low income led inevitably to the conclusion 
that slum clearance could be of great social significance. Throughout 
the 1930’s and 1940’s demands for slum clearance and the provision 
of low-rental housing were most often coupled. The two objectives 
are, of course, interrelated, but it is no longer considered that they are 
merely two sides of the same coin. In the National Housing Act, 1944, 
however, was included Section 12 (the “slum-clearance section” ) 
whereby grants for slum clearance were tied closely to the planned 
redevelopment of the cleared site for low-rental housing. The growing 
‘ significance of replanning and redevelopment as a major aspect of 
sound community planning for urban growth is pointed up by the 
fact that this Section of the Act, which was in 1944 a portion of Part II, 
“Housing for Rental Purposes,” was rewritten as a separate Part of the 
legislation. The new Part III of the National Housing Act, 1954 con- 
sists of the single Section 23 which provides that: 


(1) In order to assist in the clearance, replanning, rehabilitation and 
modernization of blighted or substandard areas in any municipality, the 
Minister, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may enter into 
an agreement with the municipality providing for the payment to the 
municipality of contributions in respect of the cost to the municipality of 
acquiring and clearing, whether by condemnation proceedings or otherwise, 
an area of land in the municipality. 

(2) The contribution paid to a municipality under this section shall not 
exceed one-half of the cost to the municipality or the municipality and the 
province jointly, of acquisition and clearance, including costs of condem- 
nation proceedings, as agreed between the Minister and the municipality. 


At the time of the inauguration of the Regent Park (North) Project 
in Toronto in 1947 this so-called “slum-clearance grant” was one-half 
of the difference between the cost of acquiring and clearing the land 
and the price at which the area was sold by the municipality for the 
construction of a rental housing project. The estimated cost in Regent 
Park was originally $2,300,000. The price at which the cleared land 
was transferred to the Housing Authority of Toronto was a nominal 
$1.00 in all. The amount of the grant was originally determined, 
therefore, to be one-half of the difference, that is, $1,150,000. 

In the decade since 1947 opinion concerning slum clearance and 
the use of the cleared land for low-rental housing has changed funda- 


8Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, NHA Limited Dividend Loans, 
CMHC 934, 2/55. 
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mentally. It is now the view of the federal government—and Section 
23 was amended in 1956 to incorporate this view—that the land should 
be put to its “highest and best use,” whether this is conceived as 
residential, commercial, industrial or other use. The needs of families 
resident in blighted or slum areas are no longer to be met by the 
requirement that low-rental housing be provided but by a requirement 
that such families be relocated satisfactorily. The families to be dis- 
possessed by the acquisition and clearance of the area must either be 
offered housing accommodation in a housing project (constructed 
under Section 16, 19 or 86 of the Act) at rentals that are fair and 
reasonable, having regard to the family incomes; or the municipality 
must establish that “decent, safe and sanitary housing accommodation 
is available to the families to be dispossessed” at such fair and reason- 
able rentals, 

The third major section of the National Housing Act to deal with 
low-rental housing appeared in the 1949 amendment of the 1944 Act. 
This amendment included Section 85, which provided, for the first 
time, the possibility of a federal-provincial partnership in the con- 
struction of housing projects. In the 1954 Act these provisions were 
encompassed in a separate Part VI, entitled “Federal-Provincial Pro- 
jects,” which includes a single Section 86. 

Section 36 provides that Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
may, following agreements made between the government of Canada 
and the government of any province, undertake jointly with the 
government of the province or its agency, projects for (1) the acqui- 
sition and development of land for housing purposes (land assembly), 
and/or (2) the construction of houses for sale or for rent. Where such 
federal-provincial agreements are concluded, the capital cost of the 
project and the profits or losses shall be shared 75 per cent by the 
Corporation and 25 per cent by the government of the province or its 
agency. The implication that there might be losses means simply that 
houses for rent might be rented at less than economic rents. The 
sharing of such losses implies that rental subsidies may be paid. 

We may conclude, therefore, that land may be assembled and houses 
built for sale or for rent at any determined level of rent in any province, 
provided the government of the province has the power to make 
agreements with the government of Canada; provided the government 
of the province chooses to make agreements with the government of 
Canada; provided the municipalities within the province desire the 
government of the province to make agreements with the government 
of Canada; and provided the people within the municipality desire that 
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their municipal government shall make agreements with the govern- 
ment of the province and the government of Canada. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


The second major requirement for the provision of low-rental 
housing is legislation by the governments of the provinces enabling 
them or their agencies to conclude agreements with the government 
of ‘Canada; and legislation of such a character that the municipalities 
within the province may be able to and will desire to initiate such 
federal-provincial projects. 

By the end of 1950, enabling legislation had been passed in seven 
provinces, namely, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. During 1951, Nova 
Scotia followed suit and in 1952 Alberta brought the total to nine, with 
only Prince Edward Island remaining. The Quebec legislation has 
never been implemented and thus effective legislation exists in eight 
of the ten provinces of Canada. 

The Regent Park (North) Housing Project was commenced before 
the passage of legislation permitting federal-provincial projects. A sister 
project, Regent Park (South), and perhaps other family housing 
projects in the Metropolitan area of Toronto will be built by inter- 
governmental arrangements under Section 86 of the National Housing 
Act. 

In Ontario the enabling legislation in 1950 took the form of amend- 
ments to the Ontario Housing Development Act, 1948.° These amend- 
ments enabled the government of Ontario to join with the federal 
government in the variety of projects possible under Section 86 of the 
federal Act; to set up bodies corporate and politic (such as local 
housing authorities) for the carrying out of such projects; to make 
payments to a municipality in lieu of taxes on such land as may be 
taken for such projects; to authorize a municipality to act or not act 
so as to facilitate such a project as, for example, by providing services; 
and finally, empowered municipalities to contribute financially to such 
a project. A further amendment in 1952 gave the Minister of Planning 
and Development the power to expropriate (with compensation) any 
land deemed necessary for the purposes of such a project. 

For the purpose of a housing project a municipality, with the 
approval of the Minister of Planning and Development, may acquire 
land; hold land heretofore or hereafter acquired within the municipality; 
sell, lease or otherwise dispose of land so acquired to any person or 


®Housing Development Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1950, Chap. 174. 
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governmental authority having power to undertake housing projects. 
Furthermore, a municipality, with the approval of the Minister of 
Planning and Development, may enter into an agreement for sharing 
or contributing to the capital cost or the maintenance cost of a housing 
project; and may enter into an agreement to provide that certain 
specified uses of land in a specified area surrounding or adjacent to 
the project will be maintained for the period specified in the 
agreement.** 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The third requirement for the provision of low-rental housing is 
money—money from the lending institutions and the banks for loans; 
money from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to implement 
its guarantees, for loans to limited-dividend corporations, and for its 
75 per cent share of Section 86 projects; money from the provincial 
governments for their share of Section 36 or other housing projects; 
money in the form of municipal revenues to enable the local authorities 
to assist in the servicing of land both within the scope and outside the 
terms of the National Housing Act, and otherwise to contribute to the 
implementation of Section 36 projects as required by provincial 
regulations. 

The lending institutions and the banks are in no danger of running 
out of money to invest in housing despite the shortage of money 
available for mortgage loans from time to time. With them it is a 
question of how much to invest, where to invest and what proportion 
of assets to invest in the production of housing and related community 
services. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is in no particular 
danger of running out of funds to invest in housing, Its total possible 
commitments are specified in the National Housing Act, 1954, under 
the various Sections. 

But the municipalities, the local political and administrative organi- 
zations in whose geographical areas the housing is to be located, are 
in very grave danger of running out of money to contribute to housing 
development. During the past few years many municipalities were 
forced, for longer or shorter periods, to call a halt to further housing, 
to restrict or cut off building permits entirely. Others have imposed 
inordinate, even possibly illegal, obligations upon builders or otherwise 
discouraged the production of housing accommodation. 

It will be recalled that Section 36 imposes 25 per cent of the 
financial responsibility for federal-provincial projects upon the govern- 
ment of the province. There are wide variations in the proportion of 

10]bid., Sec. 18(1). 11fbid., Sec. 14. 
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this obligation which is passed on to the municipalities. In Newfound- 
land the province pays the full 25 per cent share. Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
and Manitoba, at the other extreme, pass on the entire 25 per cent to 
the municipality. New Brunswick and British Columbia split it evenly. 

The government of Ontario, in the case of subsidized rental projects, 
will bear the full 25 per cent on condition that the municipality 
reduces taxes on the project in proportion to the subsidy. “The rents 
for the project are established to meet about % of the full recovery 
rentals and the municipality accepts payment in lieu of taxes equal to 
% of full taxes. Aside from this tax reduction, the % subsidy on rents is 
shared 75-25 by the Federal and Provincial Governments.” On other 
projects, for sale or for rent at economic (full recovery) prices or rents, 
Ontario expects a contribution of 7% per cent of the costs from the 
municipality. 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF CosTs OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL PROJECTS 


Province Federal Provincial Municipal 

share share share 
% % % 

British Columbia 75 124 123 
Alberta 75 nil 25 
Saskatchewan 75 15 10 
Manitoba 75 nil 25 

Ontario, economic 75 173 74% 
Ontario, subsidized 75 25 nil 

New Brunswick 75 123 123 
Nova Scotia 75 nil 25 
Newfoundland 75 25 nil 


SourcE: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Federal-Provincial Projects (Ottawa, September 1954), p. 3. 


In British Columbia the provincial government may put up the 
full 25 per cent share of the capital cost of a subsidized rental project 
and require the municipality to share 12% per cent in the annual deficit. 
In Manitoba the province may share by agreement. In New Brunswick 
the province advances 12% per cent of the capital cost of a subsidized 
rental project but the municipality meets the entire 25 per cent share 
of annual deficits. 

We may conclude that such wide variation in the distribution of the 
provincial and municipal shares reflects the relative desires and 


12Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Federal-Provincial Projects 
(Ottawa, September 1954), p. 3. 
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abilities of the various provinces to become involved in public housing 
activities. Moreover, it is obviously more difficult in some provinces 
than in others to induce the municipality to initiate a housing project 
and to persevere in the negotiations with the provincial government, 
other matters, such as the need for housing, being equal. 


MUNICIPAL INITIATIVE AND LOCAL PRESSURES 


Closely related to the condition of municipal finances is the fourth 
requirement for the attaining of low-rental housing, namely, the de- 
velopment of initiative in local government and pressure on the part 
of citizens for the provision of housing under whatever legislation is 
available. This requirement is of tremendous importance because the 
provision of adequate housing does not occur more or less automatically 
in our Canadian cities: local demand is vital for participation in federal- 
provincial housing projects under the National Housing Act. 

As early as September 1949, in his speech to the House of Commons 
explaining the background of the proposed amendments to the National 
Housing Act, 1944, the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, the 
Hon. R. H. Winters, made it clear that the federal government would 
rely upon the provincial and municipal governments to come forward 
with proposals which would qualify for federal financial assistance 
under Section 35.1% At the second reading stage of Bill 142, to amend 
the National Housing Act, in November 1949, Mr. Winters stated 
these assumptions in the form of a basic principle: 


Perhaps the most important principle of the legislation which we are now 
considering is the new structure being created for Dominion-Provincial 
co-operation. Years of experience of the Federal Government in the hcusing 
field on its own account have indicated very clearly the impracticability of 
the Dominion being the sole participant in a long range, national housing 
programme. The Provinces have authority and facilities in the real property 
field. Moreover, they, with the municipalities, are better judges of local 
housing needs than is the Federal Government.14 


There is little doubt that the provinces, together with their muni- 
cipalities, are in the best position to know what is needed for each 
municipality. But to know what is best and to act upon such knowledge 
are quite different things. It is precisely the lack of municipal initiative 

18Statement in the House of Commons by the Honourable R. H. Winters, 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, September 21, 1949. 


14Statement by Hon. Robert H. Winters at the Second Reading of Bill 142, 
November 15, 1949, Press Release, p. 5. 
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since 1949 which has made the record of public housing activity under 
_ the National Housing Act such a modest one. 

In 1949, little mention was made of the role of citizens’ organizations 
in initiating local proposals for federal-provincial housing projects. 
But it was obvious from the experience in the case of the Regent Park 
(North) Housing Project in Toronto during the years 194446, that 
strong citizen pressure would be required to create and strengthen 
local initiative. Perhaps the inertia of local government in Canada— 
related to reliance upon the property tax as the major or sole source of 
revenue—was not sufficiently appreciated. 

On the other hand it might have been thought impolite for the 
federal authority to suggest that the municipal governments would 
need strong pressure to draw them to the attractive “carrots” being 
held out by the federal and provincial governments. 

It is now clearly recognized that the great majority of federal- 
provincial housing projects since 1949 have come about as the result 
of strong pressure from a united group of citizens’ organizations. Where 
such unity and strength have been lacking, the attempt to secure 
municipal participation in public housing has been defeated, as it was 
in Winnipeg in 1953, in this case by the electorate at the polls. Citizen 
participation has not yet become a requirement of the Canadian legis- 
lation or regulatory machinery as it has in the United States,’ but its 
importance is no longer underestimated. The discussion in chapter 5 
of the experience in Toronto which led to the Regent Park Project 
will shed further light upon the whole question of citizen participation 
and its role in creating and supporting local initiative. 


15“Citizen participation” is one of seven criteria which must be judged to be 
satisfactory for an urban community in the United States to qualify for approval 
of a “workable program” of urban renewal, and hence for federal financial 
assistance. 


Prelude to Slum Clearance 


CONCERN WITH inadequate housing conditions in Toronto and other 
Canadian cities began long before the influx of people into urban 
centres to work in vital industries during the Second World War. 
On the other hand the overcrowding in our cities after 1940 and the 
prospect of the return of thousands of soldiers from overseas, many 
with wives and children, were crucial catalysts in the long process of 
civic social action. 

The Town of York was incorporated as the “City of Toronto” in 
1834. Professor Masters notes that in 1873 concern was expressed over 
the unhealthy conditions existing in certain areas, partly as a result of 
the prevalence of outside toilets adjacent to wells supplying water.' 
The city then had a population of perhaps 60,000.2 No doubt this was 
not the only expression of interest in such problems during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

At the turn of the century Toronto was a city of more than 200,000 
persons.* Expansion was rapid during the next two decades in which 
immigration to Canada was at its peak. The First World War gave 
further impetus to urban expansion in the Toronto area. Population 
reached 376,471 by 1911 and 521,893 by 1921.4 New municipalities 
were incorporated along the Lakeshore to the west of the city and 
directly to the north and northeast.° The infection of “metropolitanitis” 
had taken hold and begun to spread. 


1D, C. Masters, The Rise of Toronto, 1850-1890 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1947), p. 127. 

2The First Census of Canada in 1871 found a population of 56,092 in Toronto. 

8The Fourth Census of Canada in 1901 recorded Toronto’s population as 
208,040. 

4Government of Canada, Ninth Census of Canada, 1951, vol. I, Table 6-54. 

5Civic Advisory Council of Toronto, Committee on Metropolitan Problems, 
First Report (Toronto: Civic Advisory Council, 1950), Appendix, pp. 34-58. 
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As expansion began to occur on the outer fringes of the city there 
was more than one recognition of the deterioration of the urban core 
in the centre. At the Canadian Conference of Charities and Correction 
held in Toronto in October 1909, a principal speaker strongly con- 
demned existing conditions: 


I was asked to speak on the evils of overcrowding, how it affected the 
children. . . . We are told that we have no slum district in Toronto and 
know nothing about the tenement house; but we do know that there is a 
great deal of overcrowding, and the effect on the children is something that 
we will realize better later on. I fear that Toronto is breeding a class of 
criminals that will keep it busy to take care of in the next few years, if 
nothing is done. The effect on children as regards their health is very 
bad. . . . Children rooming with-parents ‘is a serious evil. I could tell you 
of scores of cases where father, mother and children sleep in one room... . 
In these homes there is a lack of proper sanitary conditions—one outdoor 
closet for dozens of men, women and children. It is simply disgraceful. 
Then looking out you can see the garbage piled up as high as the window. 
Nauseating odors and sights on every hand. How can children grow up 
decently in homes like thesel® 


Public concern with these problems was indicated in the organization 
of the Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research in June 1914. Within its 
first year it had published two bulletins on housing conditions.7 In 
December 1918, after two years of study, the Bureau published a sub- 
stantial and comprehensive report on “The Ward,” an area bounded 
by Queen, University, College and Yonge streets. This report, complete 
with photographs, spot-maps and a good many tables and charts, gives 
a revealing picture of physical deterioration in an urban environment 
and the consequent social, hygienic and economic effects upon the 
residents and the city as a whole.® 

One of the appendices to this report was entitled “Slum Conditions 
in Toronto” and consisted of the “Conclusion” of a “Report Dealing 
with the Investigation of Slum Conditions in Toronto” made by Dr. 


8Address by Miss Charity Cook, Tenth Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Toronto, October 19-21, 1909, Proceedings, pp. 10-12. Extracts 
reprinted in S. D, Clark, The Social Development of Canada (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1942), p. 420. 

TBureau of Municipal Research, First Annual Report, Year Ending 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1915, p. 7. Bulletin 2, issued March 18, 1914, was entitled Do You Care 
How the Other Fellow is Housed? Bulletin 7, issued April 1, 1914, was entitled 
Is the Solution of the Housing Problem a Civic Duty? 

SBureau of Municipal Research, What is ‘The Ward’ Going to do with Toronto? 
(Toronto, December 1918). The sub-title read, “A report on undesirable living 
conditions in one section of the City of Toronto—“The Ward’—condilions which are 
spreading rapidly to other districts.” 
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C, J. Hastings, Medical Officer of Health, in July 1911. Dr. Hastings’ 
remarks are as appropriate today as they were forty-five years ago: 


It must be apparent that we are confronted with the existence of con- 
gested districts of insanitary, overcrowded dwellings, which are a menace to 
public health, affording hotbeds for germination and dissemination of disease, 
vice and crime. Municipality after municipality has been called upon to pay 
the penalty for neglected slums. The portion of this paid by human life and 
human suffering cannot be as easily computed as the tax for hospital, prison 
and reformatory maintenance. We are more willing to supply this accommo- . 
dation than to endeavour to stamp out the gardens of vice and crime, and 
the very hotbeds of disease.. What we want is prevention, not cure. We can 
scarcely hope for people to rise much above their environments. Environ- 
ment leaves its indelible records on mind, soul and body. ...9 - 


On several occasions in its annual reports the Bureau noted that its 
report on “The Ward” had made seemingly little impact on the housing 
situation, During the prosperous years of the 1920's the Bureau con- 
tinued to advocate the appointment of an advisory planning com- 
mission and the creation of a City Planning Board as the way to 
achieve a number of objectives including slum clearance. 

The long years of economic depression after 1929 slowed down the 
“flight to the suburbs” in the Toronto area and threw all but two of the 
twelve suburban municipalities into default on their obligations. Even 
the severe depression did not, however, lessen the concern of many 
influential citizens and organizations with the inadequacy of living 
conditions in the centre of the city. Indeed, the fact that through sheer 
economic necessity larger numbers of families were forced to crowd 
together in the most inadequate housing inspired greater effort towards 
positive action. 


THE BrucE REPORT 


In 1984 the city of Toronto celebrated its centennial year. At a 
luncheon held on March 6, as part of this celebration, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Ontario, His Honour Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, 
in proposing a toast to the City of Toronto delivered an address which 
led directly to one of the most comprehensive and significant investi- 
gations of urban housing conditions in this country. He pointed out, 
in part: | 

We have a great and beautiful city. ... It is a city enviably situated, a 


city of fine residential areas, of beautiful buildings, of high standards of 
citizenship. That is how we see it; but I fear, in all candour one must confess 


9Ibid., Appendix, “Slum Conditions in Toronto,” p. 67. 
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that this city, in common with every large city, has acquired inevitable 
“slum districts.” | 

These areas of misery and degradation exert an unhappy environmental 
influence upon many of our citizens. You will probably say: “But Toronto 
has few such areas and they are not of great extent!” I say, and I think you 
will agree with me, that Toronto wants none of them, and that the Toronto 
of the future which we like to contemplate will have none of them.1° 


' These remarks made a profound impression on the guests, and 
shortly thereafter the Mayor and Board of Control conferred with Dr. 
Bruce and accepted his suggestion that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into housing conditions in the city of Toronto with special 
reference to: 


1. The quality of the accommodation in regard to: 


(a) Construction; 

(b) Sanitary facilities; 

(c) Overcrowding; 

(d) The existence of conditions generally detrimental to health. 


2. Rentals paid by tenants. 
3. The environmental conditions. 


And to make general recommendations with regard to the steps neces- 
sary to remedy any undesirable conditions disclosed.14 


The Advisory Committee appointed by the Board of Control in- 
cluded men and women who had already distinguished themselves in 
business, the labour movement, the professions, the University and 
citizens’ organizations including the Federation for Community Service, 
the ‘Local Council of Women and the local associations of the two 
major political parties. Dr. Bruce accepted the honorary chairmanship. 

The committee met first on March 17, 1934, and elected Professor 
E. J. Urwick, Director of the Department of Social Science of the 
University of Toronto, as vice-chairman, and Professor Harry M. 
Cassidy as secretary. Mr. J. J. Gibson, Chairman of the Council of the 
Federation for Community Service and a prominent business man, was 
named treasurer. These officers, together with Mrs. H. P. Plumptre, 
former Chairman of the Board of Education and later an Alderman 
(for many years representing Ward 2 in which the Regent Park 


10As printed in City of Toronto, Report of the Lieutenant-Governor's Com- 
mittee on Housing Conditions in Toronto [“The Bruce Report”] (Toronto, 1984), 
5 


p. 5. 
11 xtract from minutes, Board of Control, Toronto, March 14, 1984, reprinted 
in the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Committee, p. 2. 
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Housing Project is located), and Professor H. Wasteneys, Vice-Chair- 
man and late Chairman of the Board of Directors of the University 
Settlement, constituted the executive of the committee.!” 

The task of the committee was to discover “what slum conditions 
existed in Toronto, what advice competent authorities could offer 
regarding the alleviation of such conditions, and what remedies had 
been applied to similar conditions in Canada and abroad.”!* The work 
of the committee was carried out through sub-committees, and two 
important special surveys were made using volunteer enumerators. 

One survey, designated as the “extensive survey,” was designed to 
locate those districts where there were physically unsatisfactory or 
overcrowded houses and to secure a rough inventory of the “sub- 
standard” dwellings in the city and their typical defects. The second 
survey, considered an “intensive survey,’ was intended to give a 
detailed picture of the housing conditions over the whole of a particular 
area and to gain an understanding of the related recreational, social 
and traffic problems."* 

In the course of the extensive survey two districts known familiarly 
as “Moss Park” (roughly from the Don River on the east to Sherbourne 
Street between Carlton Street and the waterfront) and “The Ward” 
(roughly from University Avenue on the east to Bathurst Street 
between College Street and the waterfront) were selected for more 
intensive study. In these districts a detailed house-to-house investi- 
gation was undertaken in which the enumerators recorded a substan- 
tial series of facts concerning the physical features of every structure, 
including particularly the principal material of construction, the state 
of repair, nature of the basement, and heating and sanitary facilities. 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Committee on Housing 
Conditions in Toronto remains a classic contribution to the literature 
of Canadian housing conditions and one of the most important single 
documents in this field prior to the publication of the “Curtis Report”!® 
in 1944, The Bruce Report begins: 


If by a slum we mean a large area in which all or nearly all the houses 
are disreputable, decayed, and dirty, in which numerous families are 
herded together, overcrowded, shiftless, perhaps criminal or semi-criminal, 


12City of Toronto, “The Bruce Report,” p. 6. 

13{bid., p. 7. 

14]bid. 

15[bid. It is interesting to note the change in the boundaries of “The Ward” 
since 1917-18. 

16See below, page 44, item 21, where this report is listed. 
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in which the decencies of life are neglected, and the amenities of life are 
non-existent; then we can say that Toronto is free from slums. ... But if 
by slums we mean small and scattered groups of dwellings in which the 
conditions of slum life are in full evidence, then the evidence we have 
collected will show that we are justified in speaking of “slum conditions” 
and even “slum areas” in Toronto.!7 


In the Report was provided a summary of conditions revealed in the 
extensive survey, based upon an examination of 1,332 dwellings in 
which ],421 households were residing. The investigators concluded 
that 96 per cent of the dwellings fell below a minimum standard of 
amenities (central heating, cement cellar, artificial light in all rooms, 
freedom from vermin, complete inside plumbing, cooking facilities for 
private use of each household )!* and 75 per cent fell below a minimum 
standard of health (freedom from serious dampness and with adequate 
protection from the elements, adequate lighting, ventilation and heat- 
ing, proper drainage and sanitary conveniences inside the house, facili- 
ties for cooking and food storage, capable of being kept free from 
vermin ), 

Central heating was lacking in 82 per cent of the dwellings; there 
was no bath in 59 per cent, no inside toilet in 20 per cent and unsatis- 
factory inside toilets in a further 19 per cent. Forty-three per cent 
lacked basements, 58 per cent were damp and 55 per cent were 
verminous. 

Overcrowding (on a standard of more than one person per room) 
was found in 57 per cent of the dwellings. Above all, 37 per cent of the 


\ 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF HOUSING CONDITIONS IN Moss Park DISTRICT AND THE WARD, 
TORONTO, AS REVEALED BY THE INTENSIVE SURVEY, JUNE, 1934 


Moss Park The Ward 
3047 Dwelling units covered 592 
73% Below the minimum standard of amenities 79% 
40% Below the minimum health standard 58% - 
1% Rear dwellings (not facing a street or lane) 4% 
43% Brick construction 40% 
67% Definitely in need of exterior repairs 68% 
60% Definitely in need of interior repairs 68% 
45% Had no method of central heating and depended on stoves 65% 
9% Had outside toilets only 16% 
27% Had no bath 44% 
17% Dwelling units of four or fewer rooms 30% 
64% Dwelling units of six or fewer rooms 69% 
374 Dwellings, not rooming houses, had one or two extra families 18 


Source: City of Toronto, “The Bruce Report,” p. 24. 


17City of Toronto, “The Bruce Report,” p. 18. 
18[bid., pp. 14-22. 
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tenants had moved within the previous year; more than three in five 
of these changes were due io eviction or inability to pay the rent. 

The major impact of the Report lay in this description of the so-called 
“Bad Areas” and the analysis it suggested of the relation of housing 
conditions to health and social problems. It is fair to state that the 
information reproduced in Table II above laid the basis for further 
investigations of housing conditions and for the designation of “re- 
development areas.” The Report, for instance, made it inevitable that 
the “Bad Area” in the east central part of the city would be the first 
slum clearance site. Although the facts indicated that “The Ward” was 
more seriously blighted, the “Moss Park” area, in which the Regent 
Park (North) Project was located, offered the greater challenge and 
was much more seriously overcrowded. 


Mayor EVENTs IN Housinc AnD PLANNING, 1984-44 


At the time of the publication of the “Bruce Report” neither the 
federal nor the provincial governments in Canada had displayed 
serious interest in the possibilities of public housing as a social or 
economic measure. Federal housing legislation did not exist. Some 
housing had been constructed under the auspices of provincial govern- 
ments in the two or three years following the First World War but 
interest had waned after 1921. The city of Halifax was involved in a 
housing programme after the disastrous explosion in 1917. There is 
little else to relate. 

Government agencies responsible for housing and community plan- 
ning were non-existent except for the Nova Scotia Housing Com- 
mission, a semi-independent agency of the provincial government. No 
department of planning existed in any provincial government before 
1946 although provincial planning legislation dates back to 1924 in 
Manitoba, 1925 in British Columbia, and 1929 in Alberta.?° 

After 1984 this void nevertheless began to be filled, at first slowly 
and then more quickly. It is not germane to the present work to 
describe in detail the events of the decade after the Report of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Committee, but some of the “annals” of housing 
and planning in Canada can be singled out for their particular 
relevance to the inauguration of a programme of slum clearance and 
public housing in Toronto in 1947, 


19JDid., p. 18. | 
20H. Spence-Sales, Planning Legislation in Canada: A Report to Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation (Ottawa, 1949), pp. 105, 116. 
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1. 1934 Report on Slum Clearance and Low-Rental Housing, Montreal 
This report was published in Montreal by the Board of 
Trade and the Civic Improvement League. It was possibly 
the first Canadian report which based the case for low- 
rental housing not only on slum clearance but on the facts 
of income distribution and capacity to pay rents.?0 


2. 1985 Passage of the Dominion Housing Act, 19351 
Under this act, from October 1, 1935, to July 31, 1938, 
3,083 mortgage loans were approved for the construction of 
4,899 housing units.?? 

3. 1986 Passage of a Standard of Housing By-Law (14466) by the 

Toronto City Council 

By 1942 it was reported that 1,174 dwellings and 1,608 
other buildings had been demolished under this legislation. 
As well, 8,300 dwellings had been brought up to standard.?8 


4. 1986 Creation of an Advisory Committee on housing matters by 
the Toronto City Council, April 6, 1936 
The Advisory Committee presented a “housing programme” 
on September 20, 1937, calling for the replacement on the 
site of 4,000 obsolete dwellings.4 


5. 1938 Creation of a Housing Division in the Department of Public 
Welfare of the City of Toronto 
Mr. F. E. Dearlove, later Housing Manager for Regent 
Park (North), was named “Special Investigator.” 


6. 1938 Passage of the National Housing Act, 193875 
Under this act, from August 1, 1938, to January 31, 1945, 
18,625 mortgage loans were approved for the construction 
of 21,414 housing units.26 Under the Dominion Housing 
Act, 1985, and the National Housing Act, 1938, 1,483 
dwelling units were financed in the city of Toronto and 
5,600 in the metropolitan area.27 


7. 1988 The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
commissioned Dr. A. E. Grauer, Director of the Department 
of Social Science, University of Toronto, to prepare a mono- 
graph on Housing.?8 


20aThis information was supplied by Dr. L. C. Marsh, School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia. 

21Dominion Housing Act, 1935, 25-26 George V, Chap. 58. 

22Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Annual Report 1954 (Ottawa, 
March 11, 1955), p. 68. 

23Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, submitted to the Board of Control 
by Lewis Duncan, K.C., Vice-Chairman (June 23, 1942), p. 19. 

24Ibid., p. 20. 

*5National Housing Act, 1938, 2 George VI, Chap. 49. 

26Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Annual Report 1954, p. 68. 

27Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, p. 14. 

28A, E. Grauer, Housing: A Study Prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations (Ottawa, 1939). 
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Housing Conferences in Ottawa and Toronto 

Following publication of the Bruce Report a small group 
of volunteers in Toronto and elsewhere were active in 
efforts to get public housing underway. Major housing 
conferences were held in Ottawa in 1938 and in Toronto 
in 1939. The efforts of this group may have led to the 
first provision of public funds in Part II of the National - 
Housing Act, 1938, which was meant to be the first realistic 
step towards public housing.*54 


Presentation of a Report prepared by the City Commissioners 
of City Planning, Buildings, Property, Welfare and Assess- 
ment to the Toronto City Council on June 24, 1939 
This report stated that at a cost of $1,586,000 the city 
could reconstruct a block of land in a blighted and sub- 
standard area (Moss Park). The existing structures would 
be replaced by a total of 444 dwelling units.?® 


Creation of Wartime Housing Limited as a Crown Company 
to construct housing for war workers in urban centres?° 
Commissioners of Building and Welfare and City Solicitor 
requested by Board of Control to submit comprehensive 
report on housing in Toronto 
The Commissioners reported that 17,000 families were 
doubled-up in 1940 but they were “reasonably convinced” 
that private enterprise would provide housing in the older 
parts of the city.3! 
Rent Control provided in Canada under the War Time 
Measures Act by Orders-in-Council passed in November 1941 
and April 194282 
Commissioner of Buildings and Mr. J. Palmer Kent, K.C., 
requested to report to Board of Control on the subject of 
housin , 
This report, dated April 23, 1942, stated that there was a 
need for 2,000 new dwelling units annually, but that only 
555 units were created in 1941.38 
Establishment of City Planning Board for the city of Toronto 
authorized on June 1, 194234 
Mr. F. E. Dearlove named Housing Officer for the City of 
Toronto under the administration of the Department of Public 
Welfare 


28aFrom a letter to the author by Humphrey Carver, April 1, 1957. 

29Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, p. 22. 

30Government of Canada, P.C. 1286, February 2, 1941. 

31Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, p. 28. 

32Government of Canada, P.C. 9029, November 21, 1941 and P.C. 3365, April 
24, 1942. 

33Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, p. 24. : 

34City Planning Board, Report for the Year 1942 to the Council of the City 
of Toronto (December 29, 1942), p. 3. 
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16. 1942 Toronto Housing Commission requested to report on housing 
in the city of Toronto 

On June 15, 1942, the Commission reported in favour of 

the construction of 1,000 small dwelling units within a 

few months but recommended against the provision of 

funds by the city, insisting that this was a responsibility for 


the federal government or private enterprise.®® 


17. 1942 Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, submitted on 
June 28, 194296 
This report summarized more than twenty years of study 
of the problem in Toronto and recommended the immediate 
construction of 2,000 houses. 


18. 1942 Report of Advisory Committee Studying Housing in the City 
of Toronto submitted on November.14, 194287 

The Advisory Committee heard evidence from a number of 
experts and a variety of social welfare agencies. Such 
evidence was published in summary in the report. It 
recommended the encouragement of the construction of 
low-rental housing both for war workers by Wartime 
Housing Limited, and 2,000 permanent dwelling units by 
municipal-federal arrangements. 


19. 1948 Establishment of the Toronto Reconstruction Council by By- 
Law 16051, December 14, 1943 
The Council, later the Civic Advisory Council, appointed a 
Housing Committee to consider the place of housing in 
postwar reconstruction. 


20. 1948 Second Annual Report of the City Planning Board issued on 
December 81, 194338 

The Planning Board issued a “Master Plan for the City of 
Toronto and Environs” in which three blighted residential 
areas were designated for redevelopment. These consisted 
of an eastern, a western and a Yorkville Area. An intensive 
study was made of part of the eastern area, the present 
Regent Park site. 


21. 1944 Subcommittee on Housing and Community Planning, Ad- 
visory Committee on Reconstruction, reported to the Govern- 
ment of Canada on March 24, 194439 


85Report on Housing for the City of Toronto, p. 25. 

36Report on Housing for the City of Toronto. 

37City of Toronto, Report of Advisory Committee Studying Housing in the 
City of Toronto (November 14, 1942). 

38City Planning Board, Second Annual Report (December 31, 1948), pp. 7, 
18-21. See also, City Planning Board, The Master Plan for the City of Toronto 
and Environs (Toronto, December 381, 1943). 

$9Government of Canada, Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, IV. Housing 
and Community Planning, Final Report of the Subcommittee, March 24, 1944 
(Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1946). 
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21. (cont'd) The Final Report of the Subcommittee, Housing and 
Community Planning (the “Curtis Report”), came out 
strongly in favour of public housing as the solution to the 
postwar housing problem for large segments of the Cana- 
dian population. 

22. 1944 Passage of the National Housing Act, 19444° 

23. 1944 Organization of the Citizens’ Housing Association of Toronto, 

une 1944 
24, 1944 Third Annual Report of the City Planning Board submitted 
on December 80, 1944 
This report included an analysis and plans for three slum 
clearance, and redevelopment projects*+ 


In examining this recital of events one is impressed by the substantial 
number of investigations and reports completed during the decade 
following publication of the “Bruce Report.” Yet although there were a 
number of recommendations for civic action to clear slum areas and 
rebuild these with adequate housing accommodation, or to build 
large numbers of new dwellings on vacant land, no such construction 
was undertaken. At the end of the decade there had been no imple- 
mentation of the Report’s major recommendations, It is true that by 
1944 officials of the city were negotiating with Wartime Housing 
Limited for three projects of 200 houses each to be built outside the 
boundaries of the city proper. These were built in 1946. 

Unlike the United States and the United Kingdom, Canada did not 
embark upon a public housing programme during the depression as 
one method of coping with the economic crisis. One wonders whether 
such programmes would have been undertaken even in the postwar 
period if it had not been for the determination of small groups of 
people in citizens’ organizations who emphasized the need for them 
and urged repeatedly the necessary legislation and governmental 
action. 


40National Housing Act, 1944, 8 George VI, Chap. 46. 
41City Planning Board, Third Annual Report (December 30, 1944), pp. 17-29. 
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A HARD LESSON has been learned in almost every densely populated 
urban area in Europe, the United States and Canada during the past 
half-century: public housing, particularly housing to meet the needs 
of families of low income, does not “just happen.” Only after much 
pressure and demand from a variety of groups in the community, 
including citizens’ organizations, labour unions, boards of trade or 
chambers of commerce, church groups and veterans’ organizations, is 
the required social legislation enacted and specific projects undertaken. 


The most vigorous and.effective attacks on the slums have been made where 
alert citizens’ organizations have co-operated with a progressive local housing 
authority and a sympathetic city administration. In short, public housing is 
no accident. It takes planning. Most of all it takes determination. You cannot 
get low-rent housing in your.city unless you are willing to fight for it.1 


During the 1930’s and the war years, there were many citizens’ 
organizations in Toronto interested in housing conditions and in the 
effects of inadequate housing upon individuals and families. The 
Women Electors’ Association, the Toronto Welfare Council, the Local 
Council of Women, the Canadian Legion, the Board of Trade and the 
Toronto Reconstruction Council, among others, were all interested 
and active in this field. None of these organizations, however, was 
interested in housing exclusively.? 


1Lee F. Johnson, The Housing Act of 1949—and Your Community, printed as 
chapter x1 of Nathan Straus, Two-Thirds of a Nation—A Housing Program (New | 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1952), p. 198. 

2Humphrey Carver has recently written to the author: “There was a loyal little 
group in Toronto who carried the flag. Professor E. J. Urwick, head of the School 
of Social Work [Department of Social Science it was then called] at that time, was 
the central person around whom we gathered. Mrs. Plumptre was the spokesman 
in City Council where she carried on a vigorous campaign. We got the use of the 
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A good many persons felt the need for an organization which would 
make the problems of housing provision and sound community plan- 
ning its sole interest. Under the auspices of the Toronto Citizens’ Forum 
a conference on housing was held on June 24, 1944, at Carlton Street 
United Church under the chairmanship of Dr, Gordon Bates of the 
Health League of Canada. Perhaps the most important resolution 
passed was one that brought into being the Citizens’ Housing Associa- 
tion, which later became the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion. A provisional executive was named with Mr. W. Harold Clark 
as chairman. At the first annual meeting of the association on November 
25, 1944, a constitution was approved, the introduction to which read 
in part: 


Decent housing is fundamental to sound family and community life. The 
present housing shortage in Toronto clearly indicates the lack of planning 
and provision of housing for our people. Planning and action are essential 
if adequate housing is to be achieved. 

The Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association . . . grows out of the 
increasing concern of the citizens of Toronto for the conditions under which 
the families of service men and low-income groups have to live. It believes 
these conditions to be degrading and unnecessary, a serious danger to the 
health, morale, and efficiency of the families and of the community, and 
a shameful commentary on the community's neglect of the larger welfare 
of its citizens. 


The “Objects of the Association” were stated succinctly in five clauses, 
as follows: 


(a) To conduct an educational programme which will acquaint the 
citizens of the community with housing and planning problems and to 
make specific recommendations for the improvement and ultimate solution 
of those problems. 

(b) To work toward the elimination of all blighted residential areas and 
the construction of low-rental housing units, designed to provide the basic 
amenities of decent and healthy living for those of low income. 


President’s house on University Avenue and it was called “The Housing Centre.’ 
... On a wider territory George Mooney, Horace Seymour of Ottawa and J got a 
small national organization going. We had a pretty good conference in Ottawa 
about 1938 and in 1939 there was a quite large Housing Conference .. . in 
Toronto. I think the efforts of this group led to the new Section in the 1938 
National Housing Act which provided public funds and was meant to be the first 
realistic step towards public housing. I remember Dr. W. C. Clark speaking at the 
1989 Conference and the whole climate had begun to change when the war 
came. ... The point of this part of the story is that a small group were pretty 
tenacious in keeping alive the challenge of the Bruce Report, and the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Association inherited a good deal ot this though there was 
no recognizable organizational connection between the pre-war and post-war 
groups.” (Extracts from a letter by Humphrey Carver, Apri 1, 1957.) 
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(c)To work toward the provision of proper housing for the dependents 
of our Armed Forces and for the Armed Forces themselves when they 
return home. 

(d) To co-operate with planning authorities. 

(e) To promote housing and planning research. 


In the intervening months the newly formed association had em- 
barked upon a policy of steadfast communication with the various 
levels of government, and the members of the federal and provincial 
legislatures and of the City Council of Toronto. Just one month after 
its organization it sent a mimeographed brief to the federal government 
and to every Member of Parliament. Even by this time the association 
included some forty-eight societies representing church, business, 
labour, health, welfare, and educational organizations and voicing, 
“, « . we believe, the opinion of the majority of Toronto citizens, .. .” 

The submission began with a clear statement of the nature and 
extent of the unsatisfactory housing situation in Toronto and the 
gravity of its probable social effects. The argument continued with a 
demand for a “publicly financed low-rental housing program” rather 
than solutions based upon “emergency housing.” The brief insisted 
that “Emergency solutions will in no way eliminate the slum areas 
that have been a blight in our cities both in peace and war. We believe 
that the central fact upon which these permanent bad housing con- 
ditions have existed is one of income.” . 

In support of these arguments the association pointed to the Report 
of the Subcommittee on Housing and Community Planning of the 
federal government’s Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, March 
1944 (the “Curtis Report”), and its conclusion “. . . that a very large 
and long-range program of low-rental housing must be contemplated 
is an inescapable conclusion to available facts.”* The association re- 
ported itself in agreement with the report of the subcommittee on five 
counts: | 


(1) That as has been the conclusion reached in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., the only way of achieving that low-rental program is by govern- 
ment grants. For these grants are the only way that the annual gap can be 
bridged between the rent that low-income groups. can pay and the upkeep 
(total annual cost) of decent housing for this group. 


8Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, A Submission to the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada and The Hon. The Ministers of 
His Majesty’s Govérnment in Canada (Toronto, July 1944), p. 3. ie 

4Government of Canada, Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, IV. Housing 
and Community Planning, Final Report of. the Subcommittee, March 24, 1944 
(Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1946), p. 198. ~-- rn : 
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(2) That because of the present tax structure in Canada the largest part 
of that grant (or perhaps the total grant) will have to be met by the 
federal government. 

(3) That the proper body to undertake the construction and maintenance 
of low-rental housing projects is a municipal housing authority. This 
authority would be the agency of the municipal government concerned. In 
this way responsibility would fall at the local level and would permit a 
large degree of diversity across the Dominion. Also, in this connection, it 
is recommended that all housing projects should be undertaken in the light 
of a general community plan. 

(4) That the capital costs of construction should be met by a 90% loan 
on the completed project from the Dominion Government to municipalities 
to be amortized in 25 years. 

(5) That the actual construction of such projects be put in the hands 
of private builders and construction companies.5 


The submission also included support for these arguments from the 
fields of public health and social and economic welfare. “It has been 
widely recognized in this and other countries that no nation can expect 
a healthy and vigorous population without decent standards of housing 
for its citizens. The connection between the health of a nation and its 
housing conditions is indisputable.”* The editors asserted that the 
brief of Dr. J. J. Heagerty, then Director of Public Health Services for 
the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, to the 
Special Committee on Social Security of the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction “has substantiated this fact in a way that leaves little 
doubt that bad housing produces bad health.” 

It would be difficult to improve the statement of the submission of 
July 1944 on the subject of the interrelationship between housing con- 
ditions and human and social welfare. In the following brief paragraph . 
many relevant questions are set forth: 


Figures from many reports from Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada 
have shown clearly the connection between bad housing and the breakdown 
of decent social standards in a community. It is clear that juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and vice thrive in an environment of bad housing. In terms of 
taxes, for the taxpayer this means highly. increased police, fire protection 
and health rates and a high cost for private social service agencies, in 
‘relation to better housed areas. On this score many of these surveys have 
indicated clearly that it is the slum that makes the slum dweller, not the 
slum dweller the slum, and therefore with the elimination of the slum one 
tends to get the elimination of lower social standards.® 


5Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, A Submission (July 1944), p. 4. 
6Ibid. 

Ibid. 

8Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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In the closing paragraphs of the submission the association turned 
its attention to Toronto’s plans for publicly financed low-rental housing. 
It argued that most of the necessary initial steps had been taken. A 
City Planning Board had been established and had developed a 
“Master Plan” in which areas for low-rental housing projects had been 
listed in order of priority. A Housing Sub-Committee of the Toronto 
City Council had recommended that an area known as the Moss Park 
area be considered “Reconstruction Unit No. 1.” The City Council had 
accepted this recommendation and had established a “Housing Board” 
to make further detailed studies as to the cost of such projects. The 
brief concluded that the City of Toronto was ready with its plans yet 
must await legislative authority from the government of Ontario giving 
it the right to embark upon construction, and amendments to the 
National Housing Act granting financial aid to a municipality embark- 
ing upon such a project.® A plea for such provincial and federal legis- 
Jation was to occupy the attention of the association during its entire 

existence, and long after the Regent Park Housing Project was 
approved. 

The perseverance and determination of the officers and members of 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association during the first two 
and one-half years of its existence, June 1944 through December 1946, 
were remarkable. At no time did the association number more than 
300 individual members and 25 corporate members with a total annual 
budget of perhaps $300 or $400, As it pursued its objectives, there came 
a growing realization that these raised issues of a most profound nature 
in a federal country like Canada. Any major programme bearing upon 
the health or social welfare of the entire Canadian population will 
mean appeals to the general public and to elected representatives and 
cabinet ministers at the various levels of government and these will 
usually bring into play constitutional, political, social and economic 
considerations which must be resolved or brought to a working com- 
promise. More or less polite rebuffs and rebukes were received by the 
Association, constitutional “buck-passing” was frequent in the replies 
to its letters and briefs and other letters and submissions were 
acknowledged cursorily or not even acknowledged at all. 

The association faced the difficult task of attacking many well- 
defended fronts simultaneously. Letters to the Minister of Finance 
(then responsible for housing) with respect to certain disappointing 
aspects of Part II of the proposed National Housing Act, 1944, were 
followed by letters to the press, to Members of the federal Parliament 


*Tbid., p. 6. 
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and by a submission to the Mayor and Board of Control of the City 
of Toronto on September 6, 1944. In this statement the argument 
presented was, in part, that: 

It appears to become increasingly difficult for a mother of a family, whose 
father is overseas, to rent a decent place to live in Toronto. Large numbers 
of such families are now lodged in condemned places, summer cottages, 
stores and other unfit places. There are evidences that overcrowding is 
growing worse and that housing conditions of a large number of our 
citizens, which were described as very bad before the war, are deteriorating 
rapidly. This is a situation that cannot be allowed to continue in this our 


city.1¢ 
The submission proposed that: 

Plans must now be made without further delay for new housing projects 
that will be available for occupancy within the next year, or year and a 
half, to meet the situation that will arise when large numbers of our service- 
men start to return from overseas, and generally to relieve the shortage of 
low and medium rental housing that has been increasing in the city of 
Toronto. .. . we are firmly convinced that anything other than permanent, 
well-designed housing projects would be a most serious mistake, at this 
stage of the war.11 

The association’s members felt keenly that, because of the over- 
crowding consequent upon the war, the government of Canada had a 
dual responsibility: to servicemen and their families particularly, and 
to the municipalities. As well, it was felt that the federal government 
had the financial resources with which to fulfil that responsibility. 
However, the members came to recognize that constitutional and 
political factors were of supreme importance. Obviously the association 
was caught between the constitutional and economic millstones of 
responsibility for “property and civil rights,” that is, the provincial 
governments clearly had the responsibility but not the money; the 
federal government had the money or could raise it, but not the 
responsibility. The association’s members were thus forced into the 
position of urging the federal government to provide both legislative 
and financial resources through the National Housing Act; of urging 
the provincial government to provide similar resources through new 
planning and housing legislation; and at the same time of urging the 
City Council of Toronto to proceed on its own with a specific slum- 
clearance and housing project rather than a series of temporary expedi- 
ents. The weakness in this position could be recognized by all parties 
involved, and might well mean long-term frustration. 

10Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Submission of the Citizens’ 


Housing Association to the Board of Control (September 6, 1944), p. 1. 
11Jbid., pp. 1-2. 
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The submissions of the association, repeated time after time, in some- 
what different language, thus had to include, whatever government 
was actually being addressed, appeals for direct action by other govern- 
ments. Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1944 (Section 9), 
a limited-dividend housing corporation might borrow up to 90 per 
cent of the cost of a low-rental project. This required provincial legis- 
lation permitting municipalities to create limited-dividend housing 
corporations. The federal legislation, again, stipulated that the sites 
of housing projects and any slum-clearance plan must be in accordance 
with approved city plans. This required provincial legislation to create 
the machinery for approval of city plans by municipal and provincial 
authorities. It is a tribute to the association that it rarely faltered in 
the nerve-wracking multidimensional approaches it had to make. Like 
circus jugglers the officers had to keep many balls in the air at the 
same time. 

In October, 1944, the association made a direct appeal to the general 
public for support and called a housing conference for November 24th 
and 25th, at which the principal speaker was to be Mr. Nathan Straus, 
first administrator of the United States Public Housing Authority and 
author of several major contributions to the literature of housing. The 
response to this invitation and the interest shown in the conference 
were both gratifying and encouraging to the association. The largest 
department store in the city made available an entire ground-floor 
window for a display of the conference programme and other materials, 
and included the entire programme in summary form in its advertising 
in an evening newspaper.’” 

Six hundred persons heard Mr. Straus address the conference at its 
opening session. According to the newspapers, Mr. Straus emphasized 
that “rent subsidies from the public treasury have been found both 
necessary and wise in Britain and in the United States, to enable 
housing schemes to provide homes for low-wage groups. .. .18 Mr. 
Straus also recorded an address on the same theme, which was used 
later by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.* 

Resolutions passed at the conference included a “Resolution on the 
Need for a Long Range Program of Public Low Rental Housing for 
Canada.” In this and other resolutions the conference emphasized the 
fact that there was no provision in the National Housing Act for a 


12Daily Star, Toronto, November 22, 1944. 

18Globe and Mail, Toronto, November 25, 1944. 

14Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, “Our Special Speaker,” November 26, 
1944, 
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“rent reduction fund,” the subsidies essential to cover the difference 
between the rent-paying capacity of the tenants of housing schemes 
and the economic rent essential to finance such programmes. Copies 
of resolutions dealing with matters under their respective jurisdictions 
were sent to the Prime Minister of Canada, the Minister and Deputy 
Minister of Finance and all Toronto members of the House of Com- 
mons; to the Premier of Ontario, the Attorney-General, the Minister 
of Planning and Development and all Toronto members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; to the Mayor and the City Clerk of the City of 
Toronto. 

And so the barrage continued: meetings, letters, briefs, submissions, 
conferences, consultations and newspaper editorials. 

The association now turned its attention more closely to the Toronto 
situation and published on July 15, 1945, a statement entitled, “A 
Practical Housing Program for the City of Toronto—A Proposal by the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association for Action Needed Now.” 
The programme included a suggestion that the emergency be met by 
the construction of 2,000 houses for rental by Wartime Housing 
Limited on vacant land in the Toronto metropolitan area. Six hundred 
such houses were in process of negotiation at the time. 

Once again the association urged the City Council to proceed im- 
mediately with plans for permanent low-rental housing in the Regent 
Park area. A slightly different approach was taken in the argument: 


Toronto is a large city, with many excellent features. But it must recognize 
that it has slum areas. This growing blight is causing decline of property 
values, loss of tax revenues, and increased expenses to the taxpayer; the 
centra] areas are deteriorating steadily, and population is being Jost to the 
city. Prompt action is necessary to check this canker; slum clearance is the 
answer. Preparatory steps have been well taken. Now we must follow up 
with specific plans and get on with the job—one of the largest and most 
necessary jobs for the City’s present and future progress.1® 


But summer was not the time to put forward “A Practical Housing 
Program for the City of Toronto.” 

A second annual meeting of the association was held on November 
22, 1945, and the customary strong resolutions were adopted and dis- 
patched to the City Council and the provincial and federal govern- 
ments. The conclusion of the chairman’s report set the stage for the 
successful drive of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association and 
its component organizations during 1946. It read: 


15Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, A~Practical Housing Program for 
the City of Toronto TTuly 15, 1945), p. 2. 
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To those who feel no moral or social obligation in this regard, we should 
point out that it is good business from the standpoint of the community 
at large to create those conditions where the present and future generations 
may have a chance to grow into healthy citizens. And to others whose chief 
interest is in dollar profits, thus maintaining the vices as well as the virtues 
of free enterprise, we should point out that “public” housing is only “public” 
in a narrow and limited sense and that private enterprise whether it takes 
the form of a small business or a large corporation stands to gain in every 
way by the creation of those conditions that I have mentioned.1¢ 


In 1946 the efforts of the association were directed primarily towards 
the local situation. The officers sensed that the social and political 
climate in Toronto was more favourable to constructive action in the 
housing field than at any time since 1943 when the “Master Plan” had 
been published. On the other hand, the pressure on the federal and 
provincial governments for more adequate housing legislation and 
more direct government intervention in the production of housing had 
so far brought little result. 

While the programme of Wartime Housing Limited was continuing, 
and 600 houses were scheduled for the Toronto area, the postwar 
product was little different from the wartime semi-permanent housing 
created by that organization. Meanwhile, the federal government had 
encouraged the formation of Housing Enterprises Limited, a limited- 
dividend corporation created by the life insurance companies of 
Canada. This organization had embarked upon a substantial pro- 
gramme of construction of rental accommodation in a number of 
Canadian cities including Toronto, and had already proposed a plan 
for the redevelopment of Regent Park (North). The government of 
Canada seemed content to allow this agency to become its “public 
housing arm” or at least to have adopted a “wait and see” policy. 

On January 11, 1946, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association 
sponsored a meeting to consider needs and plans for civic improve- 
ments with special emphasis on housing. The special feature of this 
meeting was Mayor Robert H. Saunders’ address on the Regent Park 
Housing Project. A month later the chairman sent a long letter about 
the plan for Regent Park to the Mayor and members of City Council. 
He expressed the concern of the association with respect to various 
proposals put forward to create a housing project at a time when the 
federal government would not permit demolition of any existing 
housing units. In particular the association was worried about the plan 
put forward by Housing Enterprises Limited, not only because it had 


16Citizens' Housing and Planning Association, Housing News, vol. 2, no. 1, 
1946 (Chairman’s Annual Report), p. 4. 
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doubts concerning the basic principle involved in subsidizing a private 
corporation to create a public housing project, but also because it 
feared that the rents would be beyond the capacity of the present 
residents in the area. 

When no reply had been received within a month, a second letter 
was sent on March 12, 1946. The tone was much more forceful on this 
occasion: 


Our Council is very strongly of the opinion that the public is entitled 
to know exactly what type of project is being planned in this Area and 
what progress has been made in connection therewith. It also believes that 
the question raised in our previous letter relating to health, education, 
plans for the surrounding neighbourhood, etc., are important and hence, 
merit immediate consideration.1* 

The only reply to both these letters was a phone call of acknowledg- 
ment from the office of the Mayor. 

A third letter was sent late in June to the Mayor and Board of 
Control urging that a complete survey be conducted in the Regent Park 
area to determine the annual incomes of resident families and house- 
holds, present rentals and the rent-paying capacity of each family, 
“having in mind the other necessities of life.” This letter also requested 
a statement of policy which would indicate the financial responsibility 
that the City was prepared to assume “in connection with the housing 
of the lower-income group.” It asked, further, whether or not the City 
was prepared to allow the eviction of present tenants because of 
their inability to pay the rentals that the proposed project might 
require, The request for a full public statement of the plans for the 
project was repeated: “There have been many conflicting reports 
regarding the redevelopment of this area and we believe that in 
fairness to the citizens at large, and particularly the group living in 
the Regent’s [sic] Park area, it is essential that the public should be 
informed as early and as fully as possible regarding the plans that 
appear to be nearing completion.”1® 

Although these letters and submissions had evoked no official atten- 
tion, the major Toronto newspapers warmly commended the efforts 
of the association. In addition to reports of the actions taken, a number 
of favourable editorials were published by early summer. 

At the end of July, Dr. S. K. Jaffary, a vice-chairman, was asked to 
prepare a statement on the position of the association with reference 

17Letter from W. Harold Clark to the Mayor and members of the City Council, 
March 12, 1946. 


18Letter from W. Harold Clark to the Mayor and Board of Control, June 28, 
1946, p. 2. 
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to proposals for the redevelopment of Regent Park. This, issued over 
the signature of the chairman in mid-August, was the most compre- 
hensive review of the Regent Park proposal prepared to that date. The 
statement began with brief reference to the fact that a housing de- 
velopment in Regent Park had been discussed for more than two years. 
A specific housing project had been proposed for the area, to be under- 
taken by Housing Enterprises Limited. The city had asked this com- 
pany to prepare a plan, since under the National Housing Act grants 
for slum clearance under Section 12 were available only through 
limited-dividend corporations created under Section 9. 

A good deal of attention was paid to the details of this proposal 
which would eventually cover the area bounded by Parliament, 
Gerrard, River and Dundas streets. In the initial stage new units 
would be built on vacant land and eventually the 765 existing units 
would be demolished and replaced by 854 new dwellings; 248 of these 
could be built before demolition would be necessary. Modern row- 
housing and apartments of four, five, and six rooms would be erected. 
Housing Enterprises Limited would put up 10 per cent of the cost of 
construction. The estimated cost was $3,390,000 to be financed by a 
90 per cent National Housing Act loan at 3 per cent interest. The city 
would contribute half the net cost of acquisition and clearance and 
would accept a limited tax return. 

Subsidies in the form of all government contributions were con- 
sidered equivalent to a reduction in rentals of $11 monthly per unit. 
The actual rentals would then range from $34 to $40 per month. 
Current rentals, said the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, 
were much lower, ranging from $15 to $40; half were less than $20 
monthly and only 3 per cent were more than $30. The association 
objected, therefore, that “the proposed rentals are far above the 
present rentals in Regent Park. How many families can afford the 
higher rentals is not known, but the figures suggest that the number 
would be very small indeed. The project, then, would not rehouse the 
present residents; it would displace them in favour of a higher-income 
group. 1° The position of the association was made perfectly clear in 
the statement: 

Our Association does not consider the present proposal to be a satis- 
factory solution. It will not in its initial stages result in slum clearance; it 
is not low-renta] housing; it will further overcrowd an already crowded area; 
it will eventually displace hundreds of families who cannot afford the higher 
rentals. Hence it will prejudice the cause of true slum clearance and public 
housing.?° 


19Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, A Statement on the Proposed 
Regent Park Housing Project (August 1946), p. 2. 20] bid., p. 3. 
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It would, on the other hand, have been fatal to damn the project 
completely. The objective of the association was to forestall one pro- 
posal without destroying the chances of a public housing project in 
Regent Park. For this reason the submission went on to argue that 
the scheme had “large merits”: 

It will temporarily provide 248 additional housing units which are 
desperately needed. It is centrally located. Jt conforms in general with our 
beginnings of planning for the city. It is a start in the direction which a 
public housing program should take. These are important points. 

Even more important are two points which emerge indirectly from the 
project, but which are basic to future housing policy. 

(1) It proves that private enterprise cannot provide housing for the 
large low-income group, who must rent but who cannot pay economic 
rentals. 

(2) It proves that if our low-income population is to be decently housed, 
substantial subsidies are essential in order to make low rentals possible.?! 


The statement of August 1946 concluded that “We Can Have 
Housing.” It suggested that Housing Enterprises Limited confine itself 
to middle-rental housing on a self-supporting basis, and recommended 
the establishment of a Toronto Housing Authority for Regent Park and 
other slum-clearance projects recommended by the City Planning 
Board. Mayor Saunders acknowledged receipt of the statement on 
September 24, 1946. 

The fall months were passing rapidly and with them the chance of 
placing the question of approval for the Regent Park Housing Project 
on the ballot for the municipal elections of January 1, 1947. The 
association and many of its component organizations, particularly the 
Toronto Reconstruction Council and the Women Electors’ Association, 
were anxious that this opportunity should not be missed and therefore 
made these weeks a time of feverish activity. 

At the end of October it was learned that the Board of Control was 
considering submitting to the electors on January Ist a question with 
reference to certain aspects of the plan for redevelopment. The associa- 
tion decided at once that a deputation before the Mayor and Board 
of Control was absolutely essential, and successfully applied for an 
audience for the association on November 20th. 

On the evening before the audience, the association held its third 
annual meeting. The chairman, Mr. W. Harold Clark, reported that 
234 individual and 24 corporate members had retained interest in the 
association’s activities during the long, difficult and often frustrating, 
uphill fight of the past two and a half years. The meeting was asked for 
“a large and representative delegation” for the following morning and 


217bid., p. 4. 
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received mimeographed copies of A Brief to the Board of Control on 
the Regent Park Project, dated November 19, 1946. 

This brief, though it occupied only two letterhead-sized pages, 
double-spaced, is of considerable historical importance; it may also 
be of interest to those persons in Canadian communities today who 
are making similar efforts in public service. The brief was organized 
and presented in five sections: 


1. The Request 


The Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association respectfully request the 
Board of Control to recommend to City Council that the following question 
be submitted to the electors on January 1, next: 


“Are you in favour of the City proceeding with the Regent Park slum 
clearance and rehousing project as a municipal improvement at an 
estimated cost of $5,000,000?” 


2. The Reasons for It 

The project proposed by Housing Enterprises Limited has not been 
implemented primarily because the rentals proposed are far beyond the 
rental that Regent Park families can pay. Substantial subsidies must be 
provided to reduce the rentals. The City can provide these subsidies by 
assuming the capital costs and financing charges of the project as a muni- 
cipal enterprise. 

At an estimated cost of $5,000,000 rentals not higher than those paid at 
present would be possible under this scheme. Income from rentals would 
meet the annual operating costs, including maintenance, insurance, repairs 
and taxes. 


3. Why the City Should Act 


After two years of effort the one fact which emerges clearly is the basic 
necessity for subsidies. The Dominion and Provincial governments have 
failed to provide them. Therefore the City must do so. We believe that the 
City must act because the Dominion Government has denied its proper 
responsibility and failed to provide for federal rent reduction funds in the 
National Housing Act. We urge, however, that the City continue its un- 
remitting pressure on the Dominion Government for such subsidies, as 
recommended in the Curtis Report. 


4. The Principle is Sound 

The Regent Park Project is an integral part of a plan of municipal stabiliza- 
tion and reconstruction. It will benefit every taxpayer. The tenants will pay 
an equitable rental covering the costs of operation. 


5. It Will Provide Housing 


Several years of planning and negotiation have failed to provide low-rental 
housing. It is desperately needed. The run-around must stop and housing 
begin. We can have housing by the above proposal.?2 


22Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, A Brief to the Board of Control 
on the Regent Park Project (November 19, 1946), pp. 1-2. 
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The “large and representative” delegation of perhaps 250 persons 
crowded the Council Chamber in Toronto’s City Hall when it was 
summoned in, almost precisely at 10 o’clock, as scheduled (a rather 
unusual occurrence in itself and something of a good portent). As is 
customary, members of the delegation gathered in several loosely 
arranged rows around three sides of the long rectangular table used 
for meetings of the Board of Control; the Mayor sat at the head of the 
table. Dr. Jaffary was the first spokesman, reading from a four-page 
“Memorandum in Support of the Brief by the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Association to the Board of Control.” He insisted that this was 
“a call to action on housing.” “Housing is the most urgent question 
facing the City of Toronto today.” “Housing is a nationwide problem, 
but the primary responsibility for meeting it is municipal.” Slum 
clearance and rehousing are the foundation of a city-wide plan of 
municipal improvement. The city could not afford the luxury of slums 
and the Regent Park Project would be a first step in slum clearance. 
The scheme proposed by the association would work: 


This proposal is eminently practicable. It places slum clearance and 
rehousing where it properly belongs, in a central position in the City’s 
program of physical rehabilitation and improvement, as recommended by 
the City Planning Board. It is not class legislation, but rather is sound city 
planning and financing. It is a move essential for the protection of all the 
taxpayers and for the welfare of all the citizens.?8 


The spokesman concluded that in this reconstruction period housing 
had first priority. Decent housing for citizen veterans would be our 
proudest war memorial. Finally, he repeated the request of the formal 
brief that the question be submitted to the electors on January 1, 1947, 
and concluded: 

In short, let the people decide whether they want decent housing, or 
whether they really believe that veterans and other citizens should continue 
to live in slums or worse.?4 

Other speakers for the delegation included Mrs. Bessie Luffman 
and Mr. Harold Clark. Mayor Robert H. Saunders reminded the 
Board that he had informed it a month before that, failing assistance 
of the provincial or federal governments, he felt the city should pro- 
ceed with the venture as a municipal undertaking and seek the 
approval of the taxpayers.” The Mayor told the delegation that this 

28Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Memorandum in Support of the 
Brief by the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association to the Board of Control 
(November 20, 1946), p. 3. 
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meeting had convinced him that the question should be put before the 
electorate: “The form in which this question will be submitted is now 
being worked out and should be ready for this Board to consider next 
week. It will have to be worded in such a manner that it does not 
close the door to still seeking financial aid of the senior governments 
in this work.”?6 

Thus a major victory was won in the determined drive of the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association for a slum-clearance and 
rehousing project in Toronto under public auspices. The following 
month, devoted to mustering support for the “yes” vote on the question, 
might even seem to be an anti-climax. The association indeed was never 
again as strong or as united as it had been during this struggle for 
public assumption of responsibility for the housing of those citizens least 
adequately accommodated and least able to provide for themselves 
on the free market. For the moment, however, the exhilaration and 
sense of accomplishment of the members of the association were pro- 
found. In his notes to a collection of documents covering the record of 
the association for the years 1944 to 1948, Mr. Clark wrote: 


During the three and one-half years of its existence it [the Association] 
exerted.a profound influence on the thinking of many people throughout 
the country and to some extent influenced the course of government action. 

Due to its insistent and aggressive demand for better housing for those 
of low income, the results of which were evident in the decision of the 
electors of Toronto to rebuild the Regent Park Area, this Association can 
with some justification claim to be one of the founders of the Public Housing 
movement in Canada. 


26Ibid. 
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The Development of Regent Park 
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The First Two Years: 1947-1949 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS of January 1, 1947, were barely six weeks 
away when the Toronto Board of Control approved placing a question 
on the Regent Park Housing Project before the electorate.t These were 
weeks of intense activity for the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Asso- 
ciation and many of its constituent organizations. Harold Clark has 
recorded in his notes to the documents of the association that “an 
intensive publicity campaign . . . included letters to all candidates for 
municipal office, the distribution of several thousand hand bills, inter- 
views over all local] radio stations and letters to the press.” 

It would be unwise to suggest, however, that all or most of the 
credit for the successful vote should be ascribed to the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing and Planning Association or to any other group which gave 
powerful support to the drive for the project. The discussion in the 
previous chapters indicates that the housing conditions existing in the 
Moss Park area and other sections of the city had been brought to the 
attention of the citizens of Toronto on many occasions and in many 
reports. On the other hand, the association and its associated organiza- 
tions fully deserve major credit for enabling the voters to have this 
opportunity and for the provision of and insistence upon the most 
accurate information for their guidance. Full credit should, of course, 
be given to the electors, who made their contribution when the 
opportunity to express themselves was finally granted. Without the 
strong support of Mayor Robert H. Saunders, nevertheless, the vote 
might have been lost. 


THe EvLecrors VOTE FOR THE PROJECT 


On December 18, 1946, the Mayor issued a thirteen-page mimeo- 
graphed Statement in Connection with Regent Park Low-Cost Housing 
1City of Toronto, By-Law 16763, passed November 25, 1946. 
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Project. Confusion between a “low-cost housing project,” where cost is 
essentially relative and a matter of judgment, and a “low-rental housing 
project,” which is to be recognized by the relation of rent to the 
income of prospective tenants, had already been spread in the official 
version of the question on the ballot. This confusion continued to 
plague the Housing Authority of Toronto for some years thereafter. 

Mr. Saunders’ statement began with a reference to the endorsement 
of the project by the City Planning Board. It continued: 


It is my opinion that the Planning Board had in mind that the true great- 
ness of a city is measured not by its artistic and commercial attainments 
alone but also by the homes of its citizens and the conditions under which 
the least affluent of them live. Council, recognizing the marked short- 
comings in this regard in certain of the City’s central residential areas, has, 
during the past year sought diligently to find an equitable and economic 
basis for operations to better conditions under the “slum clearance” pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act, passed by the Parliament of Canada 
in 1944, but without avail. If these sub-standard areas are to be rooted 
out—and no good citizen can condone their continuation—it remains for 
the City to undertake the work on its own responsibility, regardless of the 
lack of that financial assistance which is provided in matters of this kind 
in higher levels of government elsewhere throughout the civilized world.? 


The Mayor indicated that he had prepared his analysis “in order that 
the fullest possible information on the subject may be available.” The 
analysis proceeds: 


The area that has been selected for the City’s initial substandard area 
re-development project contains about 44 acres and comprises six blocks 
bounded by Parliament, Gerrard, River and Dundas Streets. This area is 
known as Regent Park North and now contains about 765 dwelling units 
with a scattering of commercial properties. It is intersected by Sackville, 
Sumach and Oak Streets. Some of the existing dwellings front on narrow 
“blind” lanes or streets, others have been erected in the rear of main 
buildings. The existing buildings occupy about 36% of the area. . .. The 
proposed new buildings which will provide accommodation for 854 families 
will only occupy about 15% of the total area. Because of existing vacant 
land in this area, it will be possible to build 248 of these new dwelling 
units before the demolition of any existing residence becomes necessary.® 


The official newspaper advertisement issued by the City Clerk, 
Mr. J. W. Somers, on December 5, 1946, phrased the plan in this 
manner: 

Notice is hereby given that the votes of the Electors ENTITLED TO VOTE 
ON MONEY BY-LAWS will be taken at the Municipal Elections to be held on 


2Statement by Mayor Robert H. Saunders in Connection with Regent Park 
Low-Cost Housing Project (Toronto, December 1946), p. 1. 
8Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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WEDNESDAY, THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1947 on the following question 
(which is correctly stated) viz: Are you in favour of the City undertaking 
as a low cost or moderate cost rental housing project, with possible govern- 
ment assistance, the clearance, replanning, rehabilitation and modernization 
of the area bounded by Parliament, River, Gerrard and Dundas Streets 
known as the Regent Park (north) Plan at an estimated cost of $5,900,000? 


In his statement the Mayor explained that the figure of $5,900,000 had 
been arrived at as a total of $1,500,000 for land acquisition and clear- 
ing, and $4,400,000 for construction.* Mr. Saunders proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question of the cost to the city and to the tenants. He explained 
the provisions of Section 12 (now Section 23) of the National Housing 
Act, 1944, and noted that the land would be turned over to the 
organization which constructed the project at the nominal figure of 
one dollar. The statement continued: 


The National Housing Act and the proposal for reconstruction of the 
area contemplate that the tenant shall not be charged with any part of the 
cost of acquisition or clearance—see Section 12 of the Act, which refers to 
grants to the municipality, and also in subsection 2(B) which provides that 
the land shall be sold to the Limited Dividend Corporation “at a price 
which in the opinion of the Minister will enable the family housing units, 
to be provided by the rental housing project, to be leased to tenants on 
a fair and equitable basis. ., .” 

Therefore, the part of the expense to be borne by the tenant in the fixing 
of rents shall be the cost of construction—$4,400,000.5 


At that time the Mayor contemplated a project consisting of 184 row 
houses in two-, four-, and six-unit blocks, and 670 apartments (196 
one-bedroom, 362 two-bedroom, and 112 three-bedroom units). Some 
apartments would be in two-storey and some in three-storey buildings.® 

Mr. Saunders indicated that the City Treasurer had suggested that 
the whole cost should be immediately financed by thirty-year deben- 
tures, during which time $2,500,000 would be paid off, the balance of 
$3,400,000 to be refunded over a period of twenty years. This statement 
did not seem to take into account the fact that the government of 
Canada would be approached to pay half the cost of acquisition and 
clearance of the site. 

Repayment of principal and interest were itemized in detail for the 
first thirty years and the last twenty years. In both cases, it should be 
noted, the Mayor expected that the project would pay taxes (over 
fifty years) at the 1946 level of $36,100 per annum.’ He was able, with 

4Ibid., p. 2. 

b[bid., p. 3. 


6Ibid., p. 5. 
7Ibid., p. 6. 
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these calculations, to estimate the average economic rental of 854 units 
at $39.46 per month for the first thirty years, and $39.36 for the last 
twenty years.® 

The statement then refers to a survey by the City Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Regent Park area in the summer of 1946 in the course of 
which 659 families were interviewed “to ascertain the ability of the 
present occupants to pay rent.” Assuming that the tenants could pay 
one-quarter of their incomes for shelter, including the cost of heat and 
light, the survey suggested that an average rental of $25 per month 
could be charged “and still house the present occupants.”® 

The City of Toronto would then need a rent reduction fund of 
$148,258 for the first thirty years and $147,243 for the last twenty 
years, “if the present families are to be re-housed in this project. This 
is the unanimous hope of the Board of Control and Council.”!° The 
Mayor suggested that this total subsidy would represent, in terms of 
the tax rate of the time, about one-sixth of a mill. 

The most significant arguments in the statement were those in which 
Mr. Saunders sought to provide the evidence and justification for this 
subsidy. He stated: 


As offsets to this annual subsidy, the substitution of a modern sanitary 
housing for 854 families for existing conditions should not only result in the 
very necessary stabilization of the rapidly declining property values in this 
particular area and provide an inducement for private owners to re-build 
in adjoining areas and thus provide moderate-priced homes within the City 
for families now compelled to seek accommodation in the suburban muni- 
cipalities, but undoubtedly will result in many other benefits to the City at 
large. These are largely intangible but some of them will unquestionably 
result in decreased departmental expenditures. In the latter connection, 
studies which have been made elsewhere in the City of an admittedly sub- 
standard area in comparison with an area of similar size but occupied by 
modern small houses in good condition, reveal the following facts: 





1943—4-5 Substandard Sound 
district district 
Fires per 100 acres 140.0 23.0 
General Mortality per 1,000 of population 14.4 10.9 
Infant Mortality per 1,000 live births 55.2 37.4 
Tuberculosis Mortality per 100,000 63.6 31.5 
Arrests—Adults 1,765 9 
—Juveniles 156 0 





8Ibid. *[bid., p. 7. 10[bid, 
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It appears certain that the regrettable situation in the substandard area 
revealed in this comparison may be attributable, for the greater part, if 
not wholly, to the conditions in which persons in the lowest income brackets 
are compelled to live and raise their families.14 


The statement continued: 


While it is impossible to evaluate the savings that may be effected by 
the re-development, the following figures relative to other areas in the City 
of Toronto, will give some idea of the comparative financial picture presented 
by substandard and sound areas: 


Regent Park North Toronto — 


Expenditures 
Fire Protection $35,524.50 $9,521.80 
Social Services 46,479.56 2,509.82 
Street Cleaning Services 5,100.00 4,900.00 
Health Services 7,200.00 3,000.00 
Building Services 801.00 116.17 
TOTAL $95,105.06 $20,047.89 
Revenue 
Taxation Received $31,965.49 $83,153.52 


In addition the Police Department handled 124 cases in the Regent Park 
area as against seven in the North Toronto area.1? 


As has been indicated, the officers, members and constituent or- 
ganizations of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association exerted 
great pressure to secure a favourable vote. Every person running for 
civic office was sent a mimeographed statement addressed “To the 
Candidate.” This brief but succinct document stated the question on 
the ballot accurately; supplied the candidate with five short paragraphs 
entitled “What the Voters Should Know,” which gave simply the case 
against slums and for slum clearance; provided the statistica] table 
taken directly from Mayor Saunders’ statement comparing the cost of 
certain municipal services in the Regent Park district and a North 
Toronto district; and appealed to the candidate in the following terms: 
“The Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association respectfully request 
you, as a candidate in the forthcoming municipal election, to support 
the Regent Park Housing Project, and to urge your constituents to vote 
in favour of this important issue.” 

In addition, thousands of copies of a mimeographed circular were 


11[bid., p. 8. 121bid. 
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prepared and distributed. This was headed “Vote ‘Yes’ for Regent 
Park.” On a single page the authors listed six propositions in the form 
of paragraphs double-spaced and separated from each other by the 
words “Vote Yes!” in capital letters. Once again the question on the 
ballot was stated carefully; the social and economic arguments for 
slum clearance were presented briefly; and the voter was urged to 
“make a start on creating a more attractive, happier city by providing 
decent housing where it is most badly needed.” 

Throughout the month of December 1946, all Toronto newspapers 
carried major editorials on the Regent Park Housing Project. At the 
beginning of the month they urged that additional information be 
provided for the voters. Publication of the official advertisement by the 
City Clerk shed some light on the nature of the project but was 
confusing in its reference to “low-cost” rather than “low-rental” hous- 
ing. When the Mayor's statement appeared, the electors had little 
more than ten days to assimilate a mass of information, some of it 
conflicting, which they had read concerning the proposal. Mr. Saun- 
ders’ views became the subject of a number of editorials in the 
newspapers supporting the project, with one evening newspaper 
dissenting and urging a “No” vote. 

Although there was a good deal of serious opposition in Toronto 
to the idea of publicly erected housing, and especially to the participa- 
tion of the City of Toronto in such a scheme, there was little overt 
resistence during the weeks preceding the vote. Perhaps it was because 
the principal opponents could not conceive of the electors voting to 
increase their own property taxes for a social purpose. Perhaps it was 
because there was insufficient time to muster the forces and arguments 
and to achieve a unity of purpose among many groups. Perhaps it was 
the activities of the Christmas season. Certainly there was no real 
campaign to defeat the question on January 1, 1947 (nothing like the 
organized, forceful and costly campaign which was to be waged 
against the second question on Regent Park placed before the elec- 
torate on December 1, 1952). 

The initial vote for Regent Park (North) was won by a decisive 
majority. The “Yes” votes totalled 29,677 and the “No” votes 18,028. 
Obviously, however, the issue of public participation in slum clearance 
and rehousing did not arouse the interest of a majority of those eligible 
to vote, that is, property owners and long-term leaseholders; 47 per 
cent of those eligible, actually voted; 62 per cent of those who did 
vote voted for the project. 
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THE Houstnc AUTHORITY OF TORONTO 


The question of the type of authority to manage the Regent Park 
Housing Project became the subject of a great deal of discussion 
within the first two weeks of the new year. It was clear that the City 
would need to create a limited-dividend housing company to manage 
the project. The real issue was whether the officers of such an organiza- 
tion would constitute an independent group divorced from the civic 
administration and thus, presumably, relatively free from political 
pressures, or would be made up of some elected representatives and 
some citizens appointed by the mayor. There was no chance that the 
authority would be created simply as a special committee of City 
Council. 

The council of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association dis- 
cussed this problem at a meeting on January 14th. The question had 
also been raised on the previous day at the annual meeting of the 
Toronto Reconstruction Council (later the Civic Advisory Council). 
The Housing Committee of the Reconstruction Council submitted a 
report to the City Council on January 17th recommending that the 
authority to be responsible for the execution and management of the 
Regent Park project should be a corporate body of the “commission” 
type, entitled to own and operate public low-rental housing in the 
Toronto area, The committee also stated bluntly that it knew of no 
such authority in existence at that time. In a resolution sent to the 
Mayor and City Council on January 20th, the Citizens” Housing and 
Planning Association went further and specified the composition of 
such an authority. Extracts from this resolution, entitled “Re: Munici- 
pal Housing Authority,” are as follows: 

WHEREAS the future progress of public low rental housing, not only in this 
city but in all of Canada, will depend to a large extent upon the success or 
failure of this initial project, it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
the management of the Regent Park project in its planning and construction 
stages and in its later 5 eae stage should be carried on in the best 
interests of the citizens as a whole and with particular reference to the 
social needs of the tenants of the project, and 

WHEREAS this involves an entirely new approach to housing construction and 
management, and a new basis for tenant selection and policies governing 
their tenure, and 

WHEREAS it is essential that this initial Canadian project should be ad- 
ministered by a competent Authority, the members of which, while possess- 
ing sound business judgment will, at the same time, have a broad social 
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outlook, and that the Authority should be distinct from and yet have 
liaison with the civic administration; and not be subject to private and 
political pressures, and should be representative of the community at large, 
and should have wide powers to plan, own and operate such a project, and 


WHEREAS no such Authority at present exists in the City of Toronto, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
THAT THE CITIZENS HOUSING AND PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


(a) recommends and requests the City Council to create a Municipal 
Housing Authority of five or seven members (or to reconstitute and re- 
organize the Toronto Housing Board as such an Authority) with appropriate 
powers to plan, own, operate and manage the Regent Park project and 
future low rental housing projects that may be undertaken; 


(b) recommends that the members of such Authority shall serve without 
remuneration, and shall be selected from among those citizens, who, not 
being elected representatives or civic employees, are best qualified by train- 
ing or interest to initiate and carry through those policies upon which the 
success of low rental public housing depends. 


Following these representations a special caucus of City Council 
was held to discuss the question of the type of authority to be created 
to manage the Regent Park housing project and on February 17, 1947, 
the Council passed the following motion: 


His Worship the Mayor, seconded by Controller Balfour, moves that 
legislation be applied for to authorize the Council, by by-law, to establish 
a commission to which Council may entrust the construction, control, 
maintenance, operation and management of any housing project as defined 
by the Planning Act, 1946, or any amendment thereto, emergent housing, 
slum clearance or low-rental housing project or any other housing plan or 
scheme which the Council has undertaken or may hereafter undertake, such 
commission to consist of not less than 3 or more than 5 members, the majority 
of whom shall not be members of Council, and each of whom shall be a 
resident and a ratepayer of the City of Toronto, appointed by the Council 
on the nomination of the Board of Control, and such members shall hold 
office for 8 years and until their successors are appointed and may be paid 
such salary or remuneration as may be fixed by by-law of the Council and 
that the City Solicitor be instructed to make application for the necessary 
legislation.15 


This motion met in large part the desires of members of the Citizens’ 
Housing Association and the Toronto Reconstruction Council although 
neither group ‘was completely satisfied. The author, as editor of 
Housing Digest, wrote that, “In the opinion of the Council of our 
Association, the Commission should not include more than one member 


18Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Housing Digest, vol. II, Bulletin 
III, March 1, 1947, p. 2. 
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of City Council, should be unpaid, and should be open to all residents 
of the metropolitan area.”44 In varying degree the suggestions of the 
Housing Association and the Reconstruction Council brought to light 
a problem which was later to be a source of difficulty for the Housing 
Authority of Toronto. 

The Authority could not come into existence until the provincial 
government passed the required legislation during its session com- 
mencing in the spring of 1947. Such legislation was enacted as a portion 
of “The City of Toronto Act, 1947,” which received the assent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor on April 8rd.° The most important sections 
relating to the Housing Authority of Toronto are as follows: 


7. (1) The council of the Corporation may by by-law establish a housing 
authority to be known as “The Housing Authority of Toronto,” and may 
entrust to such housing authority the construction, maintenance, control, 
operation and management of any housing project as defined by The Plan- 
ning Act, 1946, any emergency housing project, any low rental housing 
project, any slum clearance project, or any other housing project which 
the Corporation has undertaken or may undertake under its powers. 

(2) The said housing authority shall be a public commission and a body 
politic and corporate and shall consist of not less than three nor more than 
five members, the majority of whom shall not be members of the said council, 
and each of whom shall be a resident and ratepayer of the City of Toronto 
and shall be appointed by the said council on the nomination of the board 
of control, and no appointment shall be made by such council in the absence 
of such nomination except on the affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of 
the members of the said council present and voting. 


(7) Upon the passing of the by-law entrusting any such project to the 
said housing authority, all the powers, rights, authorities and privileges 
conferred on the said Corporation by any general or special Act with respect 
to the project named in the by-law shall be exercised by the said housing 
authority and not by the Corporation, but subject to such limitations as 
the by-law may provide. 

(8) The Housing Authority of Toronto shall, in particular, but not so 
as to restrict its general powers and duties, have the following powers and 
duties: 

(a) To hold, lease or sell land and to construct, tear down, alter, 
repair, equip and maintain buildings for the purpose of carry- 
ing out any project entrusted to it. 

(b) To make rules and regulations relating to the selection of 
tenants of housing accommodation controlled by it, and to 
make agreements with such tenants for the enforcement of such 
rules and regulations. 


14]bid. 


15An Act Respecting the City of Toronto, 1947, II Geo. VI; Statutes of Ontario, 
Chap. 142. 
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(c) To fix rentals having regard to the value of the accommodation 
and the ability of the tenant to pay at such amounts as may be 
considered reasonable to carry out the purpose of the project. 

(d) To submit to the board of control an annual budget of its 
estimated revenues and expenditures and to make requisitions 
upon the said council for all sums of money required to carry 
out its powers and duties, but nothing herein contained shall 
divest the council of its authority with reference to providing 
the money for such projects, and when money is so provided 
by the said council, the treasurer of the municipality shall, 
upon the certificate of the said housing authority, pay out 
such money. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything herein contained, the powers, rights, 
authority or privilege of the council of the Corporation to raise money by 
the issue of debentures or otherwise for the carrying out of any of the said 
projects shall not be transferred to the said housing authority. 

( 12) The council of the Corporation may by by-law abolish the said 
housing authority, and upon such by-law coming into force the housing 
authority shall cease to exist and the whole of its undertaking, property, 
deeds, agreements, leases, mortgages and other assets shall be and become 
vested in the said Corporation and be subject to the contro] and manage- 
ment of the council, and for such purpose it shall not be requisite that any 
conveyance, transfer or assignment be executed or made. 


City Council acted on May 12, 1947, to establish the Housing 
Authority of Toronto by the passage of By-Law 16988, the essential 
paragraphs of which read: 


1. There is hereby established “The Housing Authority of Toronto” (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Authority”) to which is entrusted the construction, 
maintenance, control, operation and management of the Regent Park Housing 
Project (north) Plan. 
2. The initial members of the Authority shall be, 

His Worship Mayor Robert H. Saunders, C.B.E., K.C., 

Alderman J. Louis Shannon, K.C., 

Mrs. H. L. Luffman, 

Mr. Wm. C, Dies, 

Mr. C. J. Woolsey. 


Alderman Shannon had been elected from Ward 2 of the city, in which 
Regent Park is located. Mrs, Luffman was vice-chairman of the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, a recently appointed 
member of the City Planning Board and prominent in the Women 
Electors’ Association. Mr. Dies was on the staff of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, a member of the executive committee 
of the Toronto Reconstruction Council and active in veterans’ organiza- 
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tions. Mr. Woolsey, vice-president of the International Union of 
Elevator Constructors, was also a member of the City Planning Board 
and president of the Toronto Branch, Trades and Labour Council at 
that time. On the occasion of these appointments the author wrote: 


It can be seen that an attempt has been made to give representation to 
Ward 2 (although in time the Housing Authority will presumably be in 
charge of projects in other areas of the city), to labour, to veterans, to 
women, and to Citizens’ Organizations participating in planning for public 
housing. The very close tie-up with the City Planning Board is evident. It 
must be admitted that this is not the strongest Board which could have been 
appointed. The feeling of many members of the Association is a simple 
request that the Board “get on with the job.”16 


May—DECEMBER 1947 


The Housing Authority of Toronto did endeavour seriously “to get 
on with the job.” There has been a good deal of criticism over the 
years with reference to the long delay from the time of the appointment 
of the authority until the first houses and apartments were ready for 
occupancy, periods of 22 and 30 months, respectively. In fact, this 
project, when it was completed in 1957, had actually been nearly ten 
years under construction.” It must be emphasized, however, that this 
was the first project on this scale, perhaps the first “modern” public 
housing programme in Canada, and a unique phenomenon for the 
city of Toronto. 

There were far more unanswered than answered questions as the 
members of the authority met for the first time on May 19, 1947. 
Fundamental were the questions of where and how to begin. The type 
of construction, the kinds of buildings, the methods whereby construc- 
tion could be commenced, organized and administered, the scale of 
rentals, the way in which tenants would be chosen to occupy the units 
as they became available and the relationship of the authority to the 
civic, provincial and federal governments, were among the major 
issues, 

The first concern of the authority was a workable plan for its own 
operation. Mayor Saunders was elected chairman, Alderman Shannon 


16Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Housing Digest, vol. II, Bulletin 
VI, June 1, 1947, p. 2 

17Following completion of the project and occupation of the last units in March 
1957, approval has heed secured by the authority for the erection of an additional 
building for so-called “diminishing families.” 
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was elected vice-chairman and Mr. G. A. Gillespie of the Mayor's 
staff was appointed secretary.1® It was decided that the Commissioners 
of Property, City Planning and Buildings were to be retained as paid 
advisers and consultants, but not in their official capacity as heads of 
departments. 

The authority began to meet once a month during 1947, although 
two meetings were held during July and October. At the June meeting 
it was reported that the panel of consultants had met with the president 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and that several 
methods were indicated by which the housing development could be 
undertaken. The proposal of Mr. J. E. Hoare, who was soon to become 
the architect for the authority, was favoured by the meeting in com- 
parison with the original plans of Housing Enterprises Limited, on the 
grounds that it would provide more economical construction and a 
greater number of units. An expropriation by-law was discussed and it 
was decided that the City Solicitor should prepare such a by-law. 

It is interesting to note that one member of the authority reminded 
the group that the buildings were intended for the housing of those 
who could not pay high rentals, and, while they should be sub- 
stantial and meet all the needs of a home, it was his contention that 
they should not be substantially more attractive and elaborate than 
homes outside the area, the owners of which would be required to 
contribute to the cost of the project. This question of the nature and 
quality of construction was one which continued to occupy the at- 
tention of the authority for some years. 

Within two weeks of the authority’s meeting, Mayor Saunders an- 
nounced, on June 28th, that the City would apply to the Ontario 
Municipal Board for permission to issue $2,000,000 in debentures to 
enable the authority to embark upon the project. The Board approved 
this request on July 11th. Members of the Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Association attended this hearing which was addressed by the 
Deputy City Solicitor, Mr. J. Palmer Kent, by Mayor Saunders and by 
Mr. Humphrey Carver of the School of Social] Work, Director of the 
Toronto Metropolitan Housing Research Project.1® There was only 
one objection at the hearing, from an aged and long-term resident of 
the Regent Park area who protested against the coming loss of his 


18Mr. Gillespie was succeeded on March 28, 1948, by Mr. Harry Matson, Real 
Estate Division, Treasury Department, who served the authority continuously 
until the spring of 1955. 

19Mr, Carver and his staff had already published reports entitled How Much 
Housing Does Greater Toronto Need? (May 1946), and Who Can Pay for 
Housing? (December 1946). His project was financed by the federal, provincial 
and municipal governments through the Toronto Reconstruction Council. 
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home. By-Law 17085 passed by City Council on November 10, 1947, 
authorized the issue of the first $2,000,000 of debentures. 

At its July 14th meeting the authority discussed the relative merits 
of five- and six-storey apartment buildings as against the proposed 
three-storey buildings and came out firmly in favour of the latter. The 
question of tenant selection was discussed and it was concluded that 
priority was to be given to families presently living in the area and 
that the average rental was expected to be approximately $25 per 
month. 

Mr. J. E. Hoare Jr. was retained as architect for the authority and 
asked to prepare detailed plans and specifications for the typical unit 
as well as a comprehensive block plan for the entire project. The 
authority recommended three-storey apartment buildings with base- 
ments providing laundry tubs and drying rooms, and a system of 
garbage incineration in each building. Apartment units were to con- 
tain not less than two bedrooms with some three-bedroom suites to 
be provided. A central heating plant was to be started immediately. 
An administration building and community hall, to be separate from 
the apartment buildings, were recommended. It was decided that, if 
possible, construction should be undertaken by contract to be tendered, 
rather than on a cost-plus basis. North and south streets were to be 
eliminated. 

At this meeting the authority also moved to ask City Council to pass 
an expropriation by-law to permit the immediate acquisition of such 
properties as were required to enable early construction. This was 
provided a day later by By-Law 16997 passed on July 15, 1947. 

Within two weeks the architect sought advice from the authority 
on the question of provision for single persons and two-person family 
groups. The City Assessment Department had reported the residence 
of 24 “single-person families,” presumably widows or widowers occupy- 
ing single-family dwellings, and 139 two-person families.2° The au- 
thority decided that the single persons would not be provided with 
accommodation (although some exceptions were later made to this 
ruling) but agreed to provide 70 one-bedroom suites for two-person 
families, most of whom were thought to be elderly couples. There was 
some difference of opinion in the authority as to whether such families 
should be distributed among the buildings or housed in one building 


20The term “single-person family” is, of course, a misnomer. These figures, 
however, did not include the larger group of single roomers or boarders whose 
non-eligibility was never in question. Their movement out of the project area 
has presumably added to crowded housing conditions outside the slum clearance 
site. The movements and ultimate residence of those not provided for in the 
project would make a fascinating study in itself. 
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solely for old people, but the former opinion prevailed. It was decided 
that they would be happier if they lived among the families with 
children. 

In August 1947, the members of the authority chose, from among 
several plans submitted by the architect, the basic pattern which was to 
govern the number and size of buildings for the first five years of the 
project (that is, until the decision was taken in 1952 to erect six-storey 
buildings in the west block of the project). The plan selected called 
for four buildings of 54 suites each, 15 buildings of 48 suites each and 
nine row house buildings of four six-room and four seven-room houses 
each: a total of 1,056 dwelling units. Nine months earlier Mayor 
Saunders had been promising the citizens a project for 854 families. 
The size of the project had been increased by some 12 per cent with- 
out public discussion or, it appears, any consideration other than the 
desire and presumed ability to provide additional accommodation. It 
was inevitable that the original estimates of over-all cost would be 
greatly exceeded. 

The location of the first two buildings was determined. The first, 
an L-shaped row-house block of eight units, was to be built at the 
northeast corner of Dundas and Sumach streets, The first apartment 
building was to be erected on the south side of Gerrard Street between 
River and Sumach streets. 

It was decided not to consider erection of a new school in the 
project area as it was firmly believed that the school population would 
decrease in the process of redevelopment. The experience has been 
quite the reverse. 

The first acquisitions of land for the project were approved in 
September 1947. These were on Oak Street, an east-west street slated 
to disappear (later to become well known to Canadians through the 
National Film Board film “Farewell Oak Street”). The necessary 
authority for acquisition was provided in By-Law 17046 passed by the 
City Council on September 29, 1947, as an amendment to By-Law 
16933 which established the Housing Authority of Toronto. The amen- 
ding by-law added Section 1A to the functions of the authority as 
follows: 
1A. The Authority is authorized and empowered, ... 

(1) to buy, acquire, sell, convey or otherwise deal with the lands 
described in By-Law No. 16997 of the Corporation; 

(2) to settle and pay claims for damages or compensation arising out 
of or incidental to the expropriation of the Jands described in the 
said By-Law No. 16997 or, where necessary or advisable, to submit 
any such claim to arbitration and pay any award resulting there- 
from, together with any costs or expenses incidental thereto. 
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In October the authority agreed to ask the Fire Chief and the Chief 
Constable to consider the possibility of arranging accommodation else- 
where for their most ancient stations located respectively at Dundas 
and Parliament streets. These moves were finally achieved during 1955 
when new stations were completed across Dundas Street at Regent 
Street, immediately to the west of the Regent Park (South) area. 

On November 29th Mayor Saunders announced that a call for tenders 
for construction of the first two units of the project had been author- 
ized, “We want the tenders in so we can figure out the approximate 
construction costs on the whole project as of to-day’s date. When we 
know what these first two units are to cost, we can approximate the 
entire cost of the project and figure our approximate rents before we 
commence on actual job of construction.”*! This was, of course, an 
unrealistic expectation. The index of the wholesale price of building 
materials in Canada stood at 128.1 (on a 1935-39 base) in January 
1946. One year later the index had reached 148.3. By September 1947 
there had been an additional increase to 170.8, and then in a single 
month, the index jumped nearly 15 points to reach 185.4 in October. 
It was difficult to understand how in this situation future costs could 
be projected from current costs. 

At the end of 1947, then, Regent Park had not even begun to take 
physical shape. At the time, the author concluded, in the December 
issue of Housing Digest, “One thing is clear—there will be no steam- 
shovels operating in Regent Park during 1947, despite all promises of 
action for this year.” 


1948 


It was in 1948 that the first cornerstone was laid in Regent Park, on 
September 29th. Far more important than this was the fact that 1948 
was a year of fundamental decisions. The roster may perhaps be pre- 
sented most simply by arranging these decisions in several divisions: 


1, On Tenant Selection 

The decision was made that only those families shown on the assess- 
ment roll as residing in the area on July 15, 1947, were to be con- 
sidered for tenancy. Thus were determined the “eligible” and “non- 
eligible” residents within the project area. 

A sub-committee on tenant selection was created for the first time. 


21Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Housing Digest, vol. II, Bulletin 
XH, December 1, 1947, pi. 2. 
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This later became the Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant 
Selection, and in it the. major policy matters of the authority have 
been thrashed out since 1949. 


2. On Rentals 


At the request of the authority a survey of the prospective tenants 
in the area of the first stage of operations (east section) was carried 
out by members of the staff of the Department of Public Welfare of 
the City of Toronto under the direction of Mr. Stewart Bishop. The 
report of this survey, considered on May 27, 1948, revealed that ability 
to pay was greater than had been shown in previous surveys. 

Mr. Bishop stated that the average rent which could be paid by thos 
studied would be. $36.55 per month; the average would be reduced to 
$32.74 if those families who could pay an “economic rent’—roughly 
$55 per month or more—were eliminated.*” This was perhaps the first 
hint that rentals might ultimately be far above the levels originally 
anticipated. 

The Housing Authority first endorsed on June 9, 1948, and later 
“specifically adopted” the principles.underlying the rent scale devised 
by Mr. Humphrey Carver and Mrs. Alison Hopwood in 1947 and 
set forth in their report entitled A Rent Scale for the Regent Park 
Housing Project.2? The study of an appropriate rental scale had been 
undertaken as a part of the Toronto Metropolitan Housing Research 
Project at the Schoo) of Social Work of the University of Toronto. 

In brief the scale was based upon capacity to pay with adjustments 
for variations in family size and income. Rents were set on a basis 
of 20 per cent of the monthly family income, taking an income of $175 
per month and a rental of $35 as the point of departure, for a family 
of two adults and three children. With each increase of $5 per month 
in income the monthly rental would increase by $1; with each decrease 
in the number of children in the family the monthly rental would 
increase by $1. With each decrease of $5 per month in income the 
monthly rental would decrease by $1; with each increase in the 
number of children in the family the monthly rental would decrease 
by $1.74 

-22Community ‘Planning “Association of Canada, Greater Toronto Branch, 
Housing and Planning Digest, vol. Il, Bulletin VI, June 1, 1948, p. 4. 

23Humphrey Carver and Alison L..Hopwood, Rents for Regent Park (Toronto: 
Civic Advisory Council of Toronto, November 1948). | 

24Thus a tamily with $180 monthly income and two children would pay a 
rental of $37;.a family with $170 and four children would pay $33. The first 


family would pay slightly more than 20 per cent in rent; the second family would 
pay slightly less than 20 per cent. aca 2 . . 
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_ It became necessary to fix a charge to cover heating, water and other 
services to be supplied to tenants. A service charge was devised ranging 
from $9 to $13 per month, depending upon the income and rental of 
the tenant rather than upon the size of the accommodation. 

Approval for this rent scale would clear the way for completing the 
arrangements for federal and provincial aid towards the development 
of the project. To this end members of the authority conferred in 
Ottawa with officials of Central Mortgage and Housing cs oa 
in June 1948. 


3. On Contributions from Other Governments 


Negotiations begun in 1947 with Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to determine the extent of the federal government's 
financial participation in the Regent Park project were concluded in 
August 1948. Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
confirmed that the federal government would grant a maximum amount 
of $1,150,000 (half the estimated cost of acquisition and clearance of 
the site). The formal agreement between ‘the Housing Authority of 
Toronto, the City of Toronto and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was approved in November. On November 22, 1948, the 
authority instructed its secretary to request a by-law from City Council 
transferring the land to the authority for the sum of one dollar. 

The government of the Province of Ontario was approached early 
in 1948 for a grant of $1,500 per dwelling unit (an amount estimated 
to reduce the amount of over-all rent subsidies by one-third). On June 
29th the Mayor reported that a grant of $1,000 per unit would be 
made by the provincial government towards the construction costs of 
the first 56 units but emphasized that the participation of this govern- 
ment was purely on an experimental basis without further commitment. 
This policy has actually been extended through the entire project. 

Earlier in the year the City Solicitor gave the opinion that since the 
Ontario Municipal Board had authorized the issue of debentures to the 
amount of $2,000,000 only, approval of the Board was required for 
expenditures in excess of that figure. The implications of this accurate 
judgment were to become extremely clear when the Board called for 
a second vote of the electorate late in 1952. 


4. On the Responsibilities of the Authority 


Within a few months of the appointment of the authority, many 
suggestions were put forth in City Council and in the community with 
respect to responsibilities which the authority might assume over and 
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above its major responsibility for the development of the Regent Park 
(North) Project. In October, 1947, the Board of Control asked the 
authority to give formal consideration to the advisability of its assum- 
ing management and control of the operation of all of the city’s 
emergency housing projects. Although the problem was discussed in 
all its ramifications on several occasions during 1947 and 1948, no 
action was taken, even when formal advice was received that the City 
was calling for tenders for the management and operation of these 
projects. 

Members of the authority felt that it was in danger of becoming a 
“dumping-ground” for all of the unsolved and knotty problems in the 
field of housing within the city. Emergency housing was the most 
serious and complicated of these problems; it has not yet been dis- 
posed of completely. 

Assumption of this wider responsibility might have meant even more 
serious delay in the preparation of the project. It would surely also 
have changed the character of the project greatly. The problem of 
tenant selection, for one thing, would have been complicated enor- 
mously. Instead of a redevelopment and rehousing project, Regent 
Park might have become a half-way station for many families with 
more or less chronic personal, social and economic problems.”® 

On the other hand, it was argued by some persons that the authority 
should have accepted responsibility for housing families in emergency 
shelter as soon as “eligible” families in Regent Park were rehoused. 
The authority was accused of trying deliberately to select “high-grade” 
tenants as far as possible. 


5. On the Chairmanship of the Authority 


In April 1948, Mayor Saunders accepted the chairmanship of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Commission. His successor, Hiram E. 
McCallum, was appointed to the Housing Authority of Toronto in 
place of Mr. Saunders. Although it was well known that Mr. McCallum 
favoured someone other than the mayor as chairman of the authority, 
he was, nevertheless, elected, and for many years the chairman was 
always selected from among the elected representatives sitting on the 
authority. Since the chairman was usually an extremely busy person 
because of his civic responsibilities and was often unable to be present 
at meetings of the authority, the work devolved on its citizen members. 
Originally the members of the authority sought prestige for the project 


25Late in 1956 the Housing Authority did assume responsibility for the operation 
of emergency shelters on behalf of the City of Toronto. 
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in the person of the chairman, but this objective soon became irrelevant. 
It was not until 1956, however, that one of the citizen members 
assumed the chairmanship. 


6. On the Nature and Cost of Construction 


Tenders for the first two buildings which had been called late in 
November 1947 were opened early in February 1948. The members of 
the authority appear to have been somewhat shocked or at least un- 
pleasantly surprised at the cost involved in erecting the first 56 dwelling 
units. Their first reaction was to seek an estimate from their architect 
for the entire project. It was not until the end of June that contracts 
were awarded for these units; in the intervening four months costs had 
increased by some 3-5 per cent and contractors insisted on escalator 
clauses covering possible increases after the date of award. The 
estimated cost of construction for the 48-suite apartment building, 
subject to price increases, was now $428,417; for the eight-family row 
house the estimate was $85,093. The authority had learned a valuable 
lesson: in future it would seek tenders for several buildings at one 
time, rather than for one building at a time. 

It was obvious that the total project, considered then to include 
1,056 units, would cost well above $10,000,000. With these costs in 
mind a good deal of attention was given by the authority during 1948 
to the possibility of newer or less traditional forms of construction 
which might reduce the over-all cost of the project. Many suggestions 
were received and explored. In particular, the so-called Armstrong 
System of cement block construction was examined. It is to the credit 
of the authority that all relatively cheap or “second-class” forms of 
construction were rejected in favour of a more traditional brick veneer 
erection in modified Georgian style. Although many architects have 
expressed the view that the style is quite undistinguished, there has 
rarely been any question concerning the soundness and stability of 
the construction. 

On Wednesday, September 29, 1948, twenty-one months after the 
successful vote and sixteen months after the appointment of the 
authority, Mayor McCallum dedicated the first cornerstone of the 
Regent Park Housing Project. The dedication ceremonies were de- 
scribed in “The Homemaker” column of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
(October 2, 1948) by the late Mona Purser, long an advocate of slum 
clearance and public housing. 


The clouds threatened rain. The ceremony was held on a back lot off Gerrard 
Street East, between Sumach and River streets, and the audience sat on 
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park benches placed on a rough flooring of cinders between the walls of 
two old houses. The wall on one side was of ancient stucco, so much of 
which had been chipped off for so long that even the lath beneath was 
grey and weathered. The rusty tin plates on the other side of the outdoor 
“auditorium” had little left of their original coat of red paint. But a neat 
back porch, draped with bunting, provided box seats for the household and 
some of their neighbours. The back premises of the surrounding block 
presented a motley array of dilapidated sheds, flat roofs and clotheslines 
hung over the tops of them. But every back window was lined with eager 
faces—mostly mothers and children, the people who stand to gain most 
by the Regent Park Housing Project which, without displacing any of the 
present tenants until new dwellings are ready for them at a price they can 
afford to pay, will provide comfortable homes for more than a thousand 
families. 

Some persons were much less enthusiastic, however, and_ their 
reactions and that of the author (who attended the ceremony in the 
open space beside the ancient funeral parlour on Gerrard Street, which 
was to become the first temporary administrative offices for the staff 
of the authority), are recorded in the Housing and Planning Digest 
for October 1, 1948: 

Members of the Housing Authority and members of the Toronto City 
Council took most of the bows at the dedication ceremony, while the 
audience, for the most part composed of volunteer lay and professional 
members of a host of organizations which had worked for from five to 
fifteen years for the launching of a redevelopment programme in the City 


of Toronto, was almost entirely ignored in the ceremonies. The residents 
of the area, future tenants of the project, also received scant attention.*® 


1949: From AuTHORITY TO TENANCY 


The Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection, which 
had developed from the sub-committee created to consider a rent scale 
in May 1948, submitted two interim reports in January and a “final” 
report in February 1949. This was however, by no means its final 
report, and the committee, as has been said, soon became the recog- 
nized policy-formulation agency of the Housing Authority. Its earliest 
recommendations were nevertheless among its most important policy 
statements. 

In its first interim report the committee stated that, in its opinion, 
the authority was responsible for policy making and for general 
approval of the execution of its policies. Members of the authority 
should not, however, become involved in general administration or 


26Community Planning Association of Canada, Greater Toronto Branch, 
Housing and Planning Digest, vol. III, Bulletin X, October 1, 1948, p. 1. 
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routine conduct of business. The committee recommended, therefore, 
that a Housing Manager be appointed as quickly as possible; that an 
office be established in the project area; that the necessary staff be 
employed on a full-time basis; and that the Housing Manager, subject 
to the approval of the authority, should select, appoint and define the 
duties of his own staff. 

Within a month the authority agreed to appoint Mr. Frank E. Dear- 
love, housing officer in the city Department of Public Welfare since 
1938, to the post of housing manager. Mr. Dearlove was granted a 
two-year leave of absence from the Department of Public Welfare for 
this purpose, but he has remained in this post to the present day. 

With the assistance of Mr. Stewart Bishop, Mr. Dearlove began to 
select tenants for the first two buildings. In order to guide the selection 
process the sub-committee drafted a proposed lease and a system of 
rules and regulations covering tenants and their tenancies, and recom- 
mended a number of basic policies. These included the following: 
eligibility was to be limited at that time to families of two or more 
persons in a natural family group, excluding roomers and other un- 
related adults; such families must have been resident in the project 
area on July 15, 1947, and still be resident; the minimum number of 
persons to be housed was to be seven in a four-bedroom unit and eight 
in a five-bedroom unit; tenants were to be required to pay their own 
moving expenses both on first tenancy and on later tenancies if larger 
or smaller units were required by virtue of increase or decrease in 
family size; every tenant was to swear an affidavit on family size and 
family income as the basis for determining the accommodation to be 
provided and the rent to be paid, and false declaration would result 
in the loss of tenancy rights. 

The authority adopted these policies, but it acted to protect those 
tenants of long standing who were being evicted from the area while 
the project was underway. It was decided that when any eligible 
tenant (that is, a tenant resident on July 15, 1947) was forced to move 
outside the project area for any reason beyond his control, he might 
file an application for rehousing in the area. Such applications would 
be dealt with on their merits. 

As a basic policy for the selection of tenants for the first eight-family 
row house and for other buildings, the sub-committee recommended 
that first consideration be given to families with small children or to 
families then living in quarters more or less unfit for human habitation. 
Secondary consideration would be given to those families living in 
buildings scheduled for demolition to provide sites for future buildings. 
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The first families were admitted to Regent Park on March 380, 1949. 
The rents were announced as ranging from $30 to $67 a month, 
averaging $53.71, including services, for houses of four and five bed- 
rooms and a living room, bathroom and kitchen. The newspapers gave 
a great deal of publicity to the first occupancies, printing photographs 
of past and present accommodation and of the actual moving opera- 
tion, and interviews with the new tenants, Each tenant family pro- 
vided a very real “human interest” story. For the moment all seemed 
well. 

Within a few days, however, the question of rents in Regent Park 
was being hotly debated in the press, in the Toronto and Lakeshore 
District Labour Council, and by the recently formed Regent Park Rate- 
pavers Association. The facts in this complicated and difficult situ- 
ation were these: 

1. The authority was forced to begin construction on vacant land, 
and the space available determined the size and nature of the first 
structures. As it happened, the first available building was a row house 
of large dwelling units. 

2. There were twenty-one families presumably eligible for rehousing 
in the first eight-family group house. These families varied in size 
from seven to fourteen persons. The families selected ranged from six 
to eleven persons. The authority, in making a judgment among these 
families, had to choose the “most needy,” in line with the policies 
adopted for tenant selection. 

3. The authority, in determining family income, included the total 
income of the head of the household and an arbitrary amount of $10 
per week for each secondary wage earner. Family Allowances were 
not considered. Because these families were large there were often 
one or more secondary wage earners. Total family income was larger 
than persons on the outside might have anticipated, and rents, in line 
with the rental scale, were higher than might have been anticipated. 

4. The authority was committed to the rehousing of all displaced 
eligible families without regard to size of income. 

The newspapers, though they expressed disappointment that the 
project did not promise to be a low-rental project in the original con- 
ception, soon accepted or offered some such explanation as the above. 
The Regent Park Ratepayers’ Association, which reportedly had as 
many or more members outside than within the project area, threat- 
ened on April 5th to march upon City Hall to protest that rentals in 
the project were excessive, to insist that present living quarters should 
not be demolished until new accommodation was ready and to demand 
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that a resident of the district should be appointed to the Housing 
Authority.?" The much publicized march on City Hall turned out to 
be a quiet presentation of a brief to Board of Control on April 18th 
by a delegation of twenty-six persons.?8 The brief claimed that 80 
per cent of the residents of Regent Park “want no part of the Regent 
Park scheme if they can avoid it”—an extremely dubious contention in 
view of the surveys of the area. The delegation also deplored the 
return to tenant status of many who had worked hard to become home 
owners, The crux of the agitation seems to have been dissatisfaction 
with the prices offered by the City in the expropriation of homes owned 
by residents and with the failure of the Housing Authority of Toronto 
to consult residents or allow any tenant participation in policy 
making.?® 

This agitation continued for some time. The project, however, was 
gaining momentum and on April 19th the authority awarded contracts 
valued at $452,880 for construction of the third and fourth build- 
ings, a 54-suite apartment building on River Street and a second eight- 
family group house. Although these contracts were for the construction 
of 62 units, the amounts involved were some $60,000 less than in the 
case of the contract for the first 56 units. The saving was largely 
accounted for by the fact that there was no need for the costly 
temporary heating plant required in the first apartment building until 
a central heating plant could be constructed. 

In the meantime Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent had inspected 
the Regent Park project on February 19th. As Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, he had reportedly stated in an address to the McGill 
University Liberal Club on October 27, 1947, that “No government of 
which I am a part will ever pass legislation for subsidized housing.”®° On 
the present occasion, in a luncheon address on housing, Mr. St. Laurent 
lauded Regent Park as a milestone in slum clearance in Canada and 
declared: 


It is the deliberate policy of the government to encourage house building 
by private and local enterprise so that as much of our housing needs as 
possible can be provided without making the national government the land- 
lord of too many voters. .. . That does not mean that we do not recognize 


eer e Planning Association of Canada, Greater Toronto Branch, 
Housing and Planning Digest, vol. IV, Bulletin V, May 1, 1949, p. I. 

28Ibid. 

291bid. Cf. Alison Hopwood and Albert Rose, “Regent Park: Milestone or 
Millstone,” Canadian Forum, vol. XXIX, no. 340 (May 1949), pp. 34-36. 

80Citizens’ Housing and Planning Association, Housing Digest, vol. II, Bulletin 
XI, November 1, 1947, p. 8. 
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the need for housing units at low rents. With to-day’s costs, it must be 
obvious that low-rental housing cannot be provided without some kind of 
financial assistance. Our legislation provides for slum clearance grants, and 
also for loans to limited dividend companies for construction of low-rental 
housing. It may be that experience will show that other forms of federal 
assistance will be desirable.3+ 


Nine months later, almost to the day, Mr. St. Laurent’s government 
enacted amendments to the National Housing Act, 1944; by means of 
Section 35 a system of subsidies became the basis for a federal- 
provincial partnership in housing and redevelopment. 


31Community Planning Association of Canada, Greater Toronto Branch, 
Housing and Planning Digest, vol. IV, Bulletin III, March 1, 1949, p. 8. 
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Problems and Progress: 1950-1952 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1950 fifty-six tenants, all but eight of whom had 
been admitted to new housing in November 1949, occupied the first 
two buildings of Regent Park (North): an eight-family group or row 
house and a 48-suite apartment building on the site of the cornerstone 
ceremony of September 1948. The nucleus of a sound administrative 
and maintenance staff had been created during 1949. In addition to 
the housing manager, there was an assistant manager and an office 
assistant who later became the accountant; a chief engineer and 
several firemen had also been employed. The latter, the first of a 
maintenance staff which now numbers more than fifty, were responsible 
for the temporary heating arrangements in the row house and for the 
heating plant built into the first apartment block, which was designed 
to take care of the entire eastern section of the project (10 buildings ) 
until such time as the larger permanent heating plant for the whole of 
Regent Park should be erected. 


THE TASK OF THE HousiInGc AUTHORITY 


The first lease and rent changes had occurred late in 1949. Two 
families admitted among the first eight tenants were expecting children, 
and when these were born rentals dropped by $1. In another case, 
rent was dropped for the first time, from $50 to $36, when the wife of 
the householder resigned her job and the family income was reduced. 
The first vacancy in the project occurred in February 1950, when one 
of the original eight tenants left the area. These were the first of a 
great many lease and rent changes, which required sound administra- 
tive procedures, investigation and staff work. 
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Important as these developments might have appeared at the time, 
they were mere child’s play when the full task confronting the authority 
is considered. That task, simply put, was to create a community of 
several thousand persons who would be living in 1,056 dwellings. 
Exactly 1,000 of these remained to be built and at the beginning of 
1950 only 62, in two buildings, were under construction. A year later, 
when these were ready, only 118 tenant families in all had been moved 
to new housing. 

The pressures on the authority and its small staff were severe. On 
the one hand the City Council, various voluntary citizens’ organiza- 
tions and the newspapers urged more rapid progress in construction 
and rehousing. On the other, the residents of the area were not clear 
about their status with respect to rehousing and were uneasy about 
their immediate and long-term housing arrangements. Those who lived 
in the eastern section (between River and Sumach streets) were facing 
the fact that demolition was proceeding at a more rapid rate, and that 
construction of new housing, dependent upon demolition in the first 
instance, did not now appear to be keeping pace. 

The authority itself urged more rapid progress upon its general 
trades contractors who in turn urged the authority to speed up the 
acquisition and clearance of the older buildings since construction of 
the new housing could not proceed. Acquisition was, however, the 
responsibility of the Real Estate Division of the Treasury Department 
of the City, which was not sufficiently staffed to make settlements more 
quickly. More rapid demolition, again, placed larger numbers of 
families on the doorstep of the authority which had insufficient new 
housing to accommodate them and less opportunity to use older hous- 
ing as demolition progressed. The contractors ran into unusual and 
unforeseen soil conditions and footage problems. This vicious circle 
posed tremendously difficult and frustrating problems in the years 
1950-52, all of which delayed the new housing construction. 

It was necessary for the authority to become engaged in a fantastic 
juggling operation, which, remarkably, appeared to succeed reasonably 
well. Its staff had to be one step ahead of the plan of construction at 
all times. The design for the eastern section was known; as new build- 
ings became ready for occupancy its tenants were drawn as far as 
possible from families whose homes were slated for demolition. Some 
residents of the eastern section were shifted, perforce, into older houses 
already acquired in the central and western sections of the area. The 
authority assumed the expense for these moves and managed to intro- 
duce a measure of fumigation along the way, either for a vacant old 
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house or the belongings of a family moving into the new or the old | 
housing. 

Some of the families eligible for rehousing, who were residing in the 
area on July 15, 1947, chose not to be rehoused and moved away. Other 
families, because of a transfer to a job out of town or to be closer to 
their place of employment, or because the family was broken by the 
death of a parent, moved away before rehousing could be accom- 
plished. No accurate record was kept of the number of eligible 
families who chose not to move into Regent Park or who moved away 
for other reasons and no systematic information exists concerning 
their later places of residence or their social or economic progress. 

Some idea of the intentions of the residents with respect to re- 
housing may be gained from the results of a survey carried out in the 
northern half of the central section (between Sumach and Sackville 
streets) in the early months of 1950. The Sub-Committee on Manage- 
ment and Tenant Selection of the authority reported on April 5, 1950, 
that among 175 families or households, 142 were eligible for priority 
in rehousing and 33 were not eligible. Only 95 of the 142 eligible 
families stated a desire for accommodation in the housing project; 37 
were not prepared to accept rehousing or were undecided; 7 were 
definitely purchasing houses or moving elsewhere; and 3 families were 
not recommended as desirable tenants for rehousing. 

This report pointed sharply to the fact that by 1950 a number of 
families clearly ineligible for rehousing had moved into the area and 
were occupying space which the authority required for eligible 
families displaced by the demolition programme. Some of the former 
applied for rehousing but the authority took the view that priority 
could not be extended to them, and most of them were shifted around 
in the old housing or encouraged to move out of the area. Some may 
have been admitted later after the original eligible families were 
rehoused. 

Some of these ineligible families were, as it happened, sub-tenants 
of families eligible for rehousing. As their homes were demolished, the 
housing manager was faced with the problem of providing temporary 
housing for two families. The authority had decided as early as April 
1949 that it would accept no responsibility for rehousing any ineligible 
sub-tenant, and it had asked the Commissioner of Property, whose 
department was responsible for the management of city-owned houses 
in the area, to make this situation clear and, if possible, to prevent 
further sub-letting in properties acquired for demolition. | 

Single individuals were not eligible for rehousing unless they were 
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clearly related to an eligible family and living with them for a period 
of time before July 15, 1947, or were long-term members of a family 
household though not related. Occasionally exceptions were made. In 
May 1949, a widow who was an owner-occupant in the area, asked for 
rehousing. The authority granted her petition although technically she 
was ineligible. 

Newly constituted families, that is, families constituted as such since 
the expropriation of the area, July 15, 1947, began to pose a serious 
problem for the authority early in 1951. In February a request that 
priority for rehousing be given to a family created by the marriage 
of a daughter of a priority tenant with a man who roomed in the area 
was not granted. This action was taken on the advice of the solicitor 
to the authority, who gave the opinion that the marriage constituted a 
new family not entitled as such to priority. Three months later the 
Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection made a study 
of the whole question of newly constituted families. A number of 
applications for rehousing had been received from families constituted 
by marriage where both the man and woman had resided in the area 
prior to July 15, 1947. Some of these new families were resident in the 
project area; others had been forced to move out of the area, often 
into unsuitable accommodation. In some cases the new families who 
were living with parents eligible for rehousing were forced to move 
when the parents were rehoused. Applications had been received as 
well from newly constituted families living in the area where only one 
of the parties had resided in the area at the date of expropriation. 

The authority decided to ask the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation whether these variously composed new families could 
qualify as priority tenants and the Corporation agreed that they could 
do so. Early in 1952, however, the housing manager reported that the 
need to provide accommodation for new families was making it 
difficult for him to maintain a balance between rehousing and demoli- 
tion arrangements.’ Later the Sub-Committee on Management and 
Tenant Selection recommended, and the authority approved, a policy 
that a new family would be housed only if the marriage had taken 
place prior to January 1, 1952, if it had applied for rehousing by that 
date, and if accommodation could be made available without inter- 
fering with the on-going operation. 

As time passed, some eligible families were forced to move outside 
the area through eviction for one reason or another. In some cases 


1Jt might be assumed, though there is no conclusive evidence, that the proba- 
bility of securing a new, modern apartment at a rental scaled to income was an 
incentive to marriage among the children of tenants eligible for rehousing. 
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landlords sought to evict one tenant and secure another at a higher 
rental. In others, landlords sought to sell their houses with vacant 
possession at a market price higher than expropriation might bring. 
Such sales were relatively easy in a time of chronic housing shortage, 
particularly to newcomers to Canada or others unaware of the real 
situation in the project area. 

The authority became so concerned that a special meeting was 
convened in March 1950, at which the following resolution was passed: 


. . . be it resolved that the Commissioner of Finance from time to time 
upon receipt of notice in writing from the Housing Manager or whenever 
in the opinion of the Commissioner it may be necessary, request the City 
Solicitor to petition a County Court Judge to make an order permitting the 
City, upon payment into Court of the sum specified by the Judge, to enter 
upon and take possession of the premises specified; and 


Further, that the Housing Manager be directed to send [a notice] to each 
occupant of housing accommodation in the Area, eligible for priority accom- 
modation in the Project Buildings, requesting such occupant to immediately 
notify the Housing Manager of any action by the landlord to obtain posses- 
sion of the premises. 


Many of the families entitled to priority for rehousing who, through 
no fault of their own, had moved from the area were finding accom- 
modation even more inadequate than it had been in the project area. 
The authority made certain that the priority of these families con- 
tinued, but as time passed, it diminished in value. By 1952 the 
authority, while reaffirming this policy of continuing priority upon 
written application, stated that the priority would apply only where 
surplus accommodation was available. There can be little doubt that 
some families eligible for rehousing were forced to leave the area and 
were never rehoused, although technically they were priority tenants. 
Perhaps they were “lost in the shuffle,” perhaps they failed to apply 
for rehousing, perhaps they lost interest as time passed and simply 
drifted into other necessary arrangements. The number may not have 
been large (no accurate figure is available) but their experience was 
a most unfortunate episode in the history of the project. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OCCUPANCY 


The plan for the eastern section of the Regent Park Housing Project 
called for 10 buildings arranged as indicated in Figure 1. At each of the 
four corners an eight-family group or row house was located. Five of 
the six three-storey walk-up apartment buildings contained 48 suites. 
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The sixth building, on River Street south of Gerrard Street, contained 
54 suites. The 48-suite buildings were originally conceived to include 
24 four-room and 24 five-room apartments. The 54-suite building was 
planned with 24 five-room, 12 four-room and 18 three-room apartments, 
the latter intended primarily for older couples. There were to be five 
of these larger buildings in the entire project.? 

Two buildings were completed in each of the years 1949 and 1950; 
by 1951, however, the involved process of shifting residents, demoli- 
tion, construction and rehousing was proceeding fairly smoothly and 
the result was much more satisfactory progress. Five buildings were 
completed and occupied during the year and the final building of the 
eastern section was opened on January 1, 1952, The entire section, 
providing 326 dwellings, was thus occupied. The record of occupancy 
is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


DATE OF OcCUPANCY AND NUMBER OF TENANTS 
(EASTERN SECTION) 


Buildin Number 
Number Date of occupancy of tenants 
2 March 30 1949 8 
1 November 15 1949 48 
4 February 15 1950 8 
3 May 1 1950 54. 

5 January 15 1951 48 
9 June 1 1951 48 
7 August 1 1951 48 
10 October 15 1951 8 
8 November 1 1951 8 
6 January 1 1952 48 

326 


SourcE: Housing Authority of Toronto, 
Minutes, 1949-52. 


In April 1951, the Housing Authority published a booklet of des- 
cription and explanation including an ‘outline of the development 
proposed for the entire project. The breakdown of the block plan, with 
20 apartment and 9 group or row house buildings comprising, by this 
time, a total of 1,062 housing units, was as follows: 

2The programme for the eastern section was completed along these lines, but 


ee for the central and western section were changed a number of times. The 
nal plan for the western section involved a fundamental change in policy. 
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Eastern Section 


1 building— with 24 5-room units 24 units 
12, 4-room units 12 units 
18 8-room units | 18 units 
5 buildings—each with 24 5-room units 120 units 
24 4-room units 120 units 
4 buildings—each with 4 7-room units 16 units 
4 6-room units 16 units 
326 units 

Central Section 
2 buildings—each with 24 6-room units 48 units 
24 4-room units 48 units 
6 3-room units j2 units 
4 buildings—each with 24 5-room units 96 units 
24 4-room units 96 units 
3 buildings—each with 4 7-room units — 12 units 
4 6-room units j2 units 
324 units 

Western Section 
2 buildings—each with 24 6-room units 48 units 
24 4-room units 48 units 
6 8-room units 12 units 
6 buildings—each with 24 5-room units 144 units 
24 4-room units 144 units 
2 buildings—each with 4 7-room units 8 units 
4 6-room units 8 units 
eerie Rrra 
A412. units 


A central heating plant and an administration building would round 
out the project to a total of 31 buildings. 

The report also presented a complete breakdown of the families of 
various sizes who would occupy these 1,062 dwelling units. Since each 
additional room implied an additional bedroom (the living room, 
kitchen and bathroom, being the basic accommodation, counted as 
two rooms in all) it was relatively easy to indicate the number of 
persons likely to be in the families admitted to tenancy. The larger 
numbers of persons in the following table would be admissible only 
where two children of the same sex could occupy the same bedroom. 
This could not be a rigid pattern, of course, since a four-person family, 


3Housing Authority of Toronto, Regent Park (North) Housing Project, Canada’s 
Premier Housing Redevelopment Project (Toronto, April 9, 1951), p. 11. 
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TABLE IV 


ANTICIPATED OCCUPATION IN REGENT PARK 
(1,062 UNITS) 


Size of family Size of unit Number of tenant 


families 
2 persons 3 rooms 42 
3 or 4 persons 4 rooms 468 
5 or 6 persons 5 rooms 384 
7 or 8 persons 6 rooms 132 
9 or 10 persons 7 rooms 36 
1,062 


Source: Housing Authority of Toronto, Regent Park 
(North) Housing Project, Canada’s Premier Housing 
Redevelopment Project (Toronto, April 9, 1951), p. 12. 


for example, with two children of opposite sex over the age of six (or 
eight) would require three bedrooms, thus five rooms.* 

By 1951, tenders had been called for a number of buildings in the 
central section of the project area, and these were completed during 
1952 and 1953. Three 48-suite apartment houses and three eight- 
family row houses were occupied during 1952, bringing the total 
number of tenants to 493 by the close of the year. (One house was 
being used as a temporary office for the authority.) Only the two 
54-suite apartment buildings remained, along with the central] heating 
plant and the administration building, to complete the central section. 


RENTALS: POLICIES AND E;XPERIENCE 


Rentals in a public housing project depend not merely upon the 
adoption of a scale of rentals (a scale had been approved for Regent 
Park in 1948) but upon the definition of the rent-paying unit and the 
method by which the income of the tenant is computed. These in turn 
depend upon the objectives of the housing programme or the specific 
project. Regent Park, in the view of the Housing Authority of Toronto 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, was intended prim- 


4In the case of tenant families admitted with very young children, the problem 
of separate bedrooms for children of opposite sex receives consideration when one 
child reaches the age of six. It may not be possible to move the family at once 
but every effort is made to do so as soon as possible. Families admitted for the 
first time with children of opposite sex in the age range six to eight or over are 
provided with separate bedrooms for these children. 
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arily for the rehousing of families resident in the area to be cleared.® 
The rent-paying unit was thus the entire tenant family. Rent-paying 
capacity was not conceived merely as that of the head of the family 
but as that of the entire family group. 

At the same time, it was clear at a very early stage that Regent Park 
would provide far more housing accommodation than would be 
required for those families eligible for rehousing. On what basis and 
to whom should the additional dwelling units be rented? Obviously 
many families in the community who considered that they were in 
urgent need of housing would apply for accommodation, and their 
need would have to be assessed. It was equally clear that public 
housing was intended primarily for those families whose capacity to 
obtain adequate accommodation in the housing market was seriously 
limited by their relatively low incomes or their relatively large numbers 
of children, or both.® If several members of the family were employed 
and total family income was somewhat larger than that of the principal 
tenant, this would require careful consideration in determining the 
family’s status. 

As early as March 1949, the Sub-Committee on Management and 
Tenant Selection laid down the basic policies for computing family 
income for prospective tenants in Regent Park. It recommended that 
the monthly income to be used in applying the rent scale should con- 
sist of the gross monthly income of the principal tenant and a fixed 
amount of $43.33 per month ($10 per week) for each member of the 
family, other than the tenant, in receipt of that much income per 
month or more. It was considered reasonable to assume that such 
other employed members of the family should contribute that amount 
towards the upkeep of the home.’ In accordance with the rent scale 


5The authority and the Corporation agreed by mid-1949 that there were two 
classes of potential tenants, described as “first class” and “second class.” Simply 
put, ese clase tenants were families of “low income”; second-class tenants were 
those families who occupied a housing unit in the area on July 15, 1947. The 
authority granted priority to this latter group also. 

6From the Corporation’s point of view a “family of low income” was a family 
which met the definition of the National Housing Act, 1944, Sec. 2(13), to wit: 
“family of low income’ means a family that receives a total family income less 
than five times the economic rental of a family housing unit required to provide 
sufficient accommodation for the said family. 

7The late Mrs. Bessie Luffman, a member of the authority from May 12, 1947, 
until her death in December 1955, told the author that she feared that the 
inclusion of a greater proportion of the incomes of secondary wage earners in total 
family income would drive young people out of their homes in Regent Park or 
otherwise cause friction within families. 
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the monthly rental of the family would increase by about 20 per cent 
of that amount. 

The sub-committee recommended, as well, that monthly income 
should not include the family allowances payable by the federal govern- 
ment to the mother for each of her children under the age of 16, 
for the following reasons: 


1. Family allowances are static amounts bearing no relation to the fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living. 

2. Should family allowances be considered as income, a proportion of the 
allowances would be taken for rent, leaving, in the opinion of the 
authority, an amount inadequate for the purposes for which the allow- 
ances are intended. 

3. As the scale provides for a reduction in rent for each additional child, 
the inclusion in the family income of the family allowance received in 
respect to such child would result in placing the family within a higher 
income range calling for a greater percentage of income for rent, thus 
nullifying the reduction contemplated by the rent scale for increases in 
family size.8 
For Old Age pensioners living as members of the family of the 

tenant, the sub-committee recommended that an amount equal to 

20 per cent of the Old Age or other pension be added to the monthly 

rent payable by the tenant. The basic rental would first be computed 

without reference to the presence of the pensioner. 

In its Report No. 1, 1950, the sub-committee recommended approval 
of these policies governing the determination of family income and 
rentals and made three additional recommendations: 


1, That a minimum or floor rent be placed at $29.00 a month; being a 
shelter rent of $20.00 and service charge of $9.00. 

2. That the economic or ceiling rent be tentatively placed at $85.00 a month, 
being economic shelter rent of $72.00 and service charge of $13.00, this 
being in conformity with the provisions of the National Housing Act. 

3, That upon notice in writing from the tenant that there has been a change 
in his income or in that of any employed member of the family or in the 
shelter allowance [provided by the Department of Public Welfare for 
relief recipients] or Old Age Pension of any member of the family other 
than the tenant, the rent payable by such tenant shall not be altered (by 
the Authority) unless and until the change reported shall have continued 
for three full consecutive calendar months commencing from the first day 
of the calendar month following receipt of such notice.® 


8Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection, Report No. 1, 1950, 
submitted to the Housing Authority of Toronto, January 30, 1950. 

%Ibid. The maximum rent was raised on September 1, 1952, to $93, being 
shelter rent of $80 and service charge of $18 per month. Changes in rentals were 
made, ae August 1, 1951, one month after notice of change in income was 
received. 
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While the authority approved these policies early in 1950, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation was never fully in accord with the 
recommendations. The Corporation contended from the first, and has 
applied this contention successfully in all federal-provincial housing 
projects built since 1950, that the entire income of all secondary wage 
earners and the entire amounts of family allowance payments, should 
be taken into consideration in computing family incomes and thus 
rentals. In Ontario the entire incomes of the wife and children over 
25 are included; for those under 25, $75 per month is included. The 
authority was successful in maintaining its own system of rent determi- 
nation because the Corporation recognized and insisted upon the 
authority's obligation to rehouse families residing in the area, without 
regard to the size of their family incomes,!° and because the Corpora- 
tion’s share in the financing of the Regent Park project was relatively 
small. 

In practice, from the very first tenancies, rents in Regent Park have 
been higher than any of the estimates or expectations which the author 
has been able to locate or recall. Moreover, average rentals remained 
relatively stable throughout the first three years despite predictions 
that they would fall drastically as larger numbers of families were 
admitted. Although newly opened buildings might be occupied in the 
first instance by families whose rents were somewhat lower or higher 
than the over-all average for the project at that time, these new 
tenancies did little to change the average rental for 200 or 300 families. 
By 1952, however, rentals began to rise consistently. 

The first eight families were admitted at an average rental of $53.71. 
Two and a half years later, in September 1951, the authority received 
an analysis of the population and rental structure for the 262 tenants 
then in the project. The average rental was $53.36 per month. Twenty- 
eight tenants were paying the minimum rent, 10 the maximum rent. 

By 1952 the authority was receiving monthly reports of rental 
revenue and average rentals. The average rental for 326 dwelling units 
in February 1952, as the eastern section became fully occupied, had 
increased slightly to $54.88. During 1952 six new buildings (168 
units), were occupied; favourable employment conditions and rising 
wage levels in metropolitan Toronto led to an upward movement in 
rentals, which has continued more or less steadily ever since. By June 
1952 average monthly rentals had reached $55.97 and by the end 
of the year the figure was nearly $57.00. 


10The authority did not, therefore, adopt a maximum income limit in considering 
applications for tenancy until all “priority” tenants were rehoused, that is, about 
the middle of 1958. 
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There is no mystery behind these figures. Rentals were higher than 
anticipated and continued to increase because family incomes were 
higher than anticipated and continued to increase.11 Moreover, many 
tenant families in Regent Park included more than one wage earner. 

The size of the rentals (and annual operating surpluses) became 
the source of considerable satisfaction for the authority and of con- 
siderable dissatisfaction for other groups in the community. Neither 
point of view seems well taken, Buoyant revenues were due to eco- 
nomic conditions and the fact that the authority was still in the pro- 
cess of offering accommodation to “priority” tenants, the former 
residents of the area, A maximum income limit for tenants could not 
yet be set. Moreover, the authority became accustomed to relatively 
high average rentals and operating surpluses which might be difficult 
to maintain in a period of economic depression or at the time when 
tenancy would be opened to the community at large. On the other 
hand, the facts being what they were, it was difficult to sympathize 
with the continuous allegation of the labour councils and other groups 
that the project was not in fact “a low-rental project.” 


REDEVELOPMENT OF THE WESTERN SECTION 


As early as February 1950, a fundamental change was being con- 
sidered for the western section of the housing project. At that time 
the authority discussed the possibility of changing its programme by 
the erection of six-storey buildings. The architect was of the opinion 
that two such structures might well be placed in the central section. 
This matter was given some consideration in the spring of 1950 by the 
Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection, but was 
shelved. The question arose again in June 1951, when the authority was 
discussing the redevelopment of Regent Park (South). It was the 
opinion of the members that the erection of six-storey buildings in the 
western section would provide enough additional accommodation to 
house all families in the area to the south. 

In 1952 a decision had to be made and it was to revise the original 
plan for the western section. The question of redeveloping the section 
was reopened in May of that year, and the architect was asked to 
prepare studies based upon the erection of several six-storey buildings. 
He reported that six such buildings of 72 suites each could be erected 


11Average weekly wages were $44 in 1949 in Toronto and rose to $55 in 1952. 
In 1955 they were $64 and by 1957 have reached $66. 
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TORONTO HOMEOWNERS 


Can YOU Afford to Pay 
Somebody Else’s Rent 1 


Whose Income May Be Greater THAN YOUROWN @ 


HERE ARE THE FACTS ON THE PROPOSED EXTENSION 
TO THE REGENT PARK SOCIALIZED HOUSING PROJECT 


Will it be self-supporting and not cost the taxpayer anything? 


"Instead of getting $240,000 in taxes, as would be the case if 
Regent Park were a private enterprise like other taxable prop- 
erty, the civic treasury not only loses this amount but in addition 
is required to meet a deficit of $31,000. The taxpayers are being 
called upon to subsidize the project to the extent of $271,000 
a year." (Editorial, The Telegram, Nov. 6, 1952.) 


Will it accommodate Toronto’s neediest families? 


Families earning up to $4,800 a year will be eligible as tenants 
{Bureau of Municipal Research). This means that a man with 
two dependents working could live in Regent Park while he 
himself earned up to $3,800 a year, or approximately $1,000 
a year more than the amount paid the average factory employee 
in Toronto (Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


Will families on relief be admitted? 


"We cannot allow Regent Park fo become the dumping ground 
of city reliefees.” (C. J. Woolsey, chairman, Toronto Housin 
Authority, as quoted in the Toronto Daily Star, Nov. 18, 1952. 


Can the average homeowner afford as good accommodation? 


The average assessment per dwelling unit in Toronto is $3,900. 
lf the usual assumption is made that the assessment represents 
60°, of the value, the average value per dwelling unit is $6,500. 
The cost of land and construction per dwelling unit at Regent 
Park is $12,400, nearly twice as much! (Bureau of Municipal 
Research. } 


Is Regent Park the only socialized housing project s 
planned by the city? 


"Controller Brand announced yesterday that an aerial survey 
will be made immediately of the Humber Valley Golf Course 
to determine whether the topoaraphy is suitable for the con- 


struction of homes. He asked Planning Commissioner le May 
to arrange for it.'' (News report, Globe and Mail, Nov. 15, 1952.} 


THE REGENT PARK SOCIALIZED HOUSING PROJECT 
IS A LIABILITY, NOT AN ASSET. FAMILIES EARNING 
UP TO $4,800 A YEAR ARE TO BE ADMITTED, BUT 
THOSE IN GREATEST NEED . . . THOSE ON RELIEF 
ARE TO BE REFUSED. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY SOMEBODY ELSE'S RENT, 
WHOSE INCOME MAY BE GREATER THAN YOUR OWN? 


Vote NO on Regent Park 


MONDAY, DECEMBER ist 


(This advertisement inserted as a public service by the Property Owners Association of Toronto) 
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in the western section along with four of the familiar 48-suite build- 
ings, giving a total of 624 units as against the 412 originally con- 
templated. The larger buildings could contain a small number of six 
and seven-room units (five bedrooms) and six three-room units on the 
ground floor. His report suggested that 66 three-room units be con- 
structed in this section. 

Land coverage would be increased only slightly, as a result of this 
change in policy, but density would be increased from twenty-five to 
thirty families per acre over the entire project. This fact not only raised 
a number of serious questions but also aroused the concern, indeed 
the ire, of a number of citizens’ organizations. Most important, a 20 
per cent increase in the over-all number of dwelling units raised at 
once the question of the adequacy of elementary school accommoda- 
tion in Park School, located two blocks south of the project on 
Sydenham Street and already included within the tentative plan for 
Regent Park (South). In the view of the citizens’ organizations, there 
seemed to be no basis for the proposed increase in the size of the 
project other than the premise that if public housing were sound 
and sensible, a larger number of units on the same site would be even 
more sound and sensible. 

Although the authority suggested that costs per unit would be 
reduced in the larger buildings, some persons felt that this would not 
be true if sufficient elevator accommodation were provided. The 
authority countered by proposing one elevator per six-storey building. 
The critics insisted that this would be insufficient to meet the needs of 
72 tenant families. 

The new scheme was considered at the annual meetings of the 
Ontario Division and the Greater Toronto Branch of the Community 
Planning Association of Canada held jointly on May 28, 1952, and the 
following resolution was passed: 


Whereas the Regent Park Housing Project has been a creditable demonstra- 
tion of the redevelopment of a previously blighted area, 


Be it therefore resolved: 


(1) That the appropriate authorities be requested to retain or to improve 
the standards, presently in effect in Regent Park, as a minimum in any 
future projects; and specifically 

(2) That under no circumstances should the density of population, the 
coverage of land by buildings or the height of the buildings be per- 
mitted to exceed the ratios now established in the Regent Park Project.1? 


12Community Planning Association of Canada, Ontario Division, Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting, May 28, 1952. 
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This resolution was forwarded to the Housing Authority of Toronto, 
which noted its contents at a meeting in late June. 

The authority, however, had decided to accept a new layout for the 
western section of the project area. On June 28rd the City Council 
approved the addition of 212 housing units in Regent Park, and the 
authority decided to proceed with clearance. 

These were probably the most troublesome policy decisions in the 
entire history of the authority. It was clear that the Ontario Municipal 
Board had authorized the City to borrow sufficient funds to cover the 
construction in the central section and acquisition and clearance in 
the western section. These new plans would require substantial addi- 
tional capital and new submissions to the Ontario Municipal Board. 


THe ELecrors VOTE FOR REGENT PARK A SECOND TIME 


By the spring of 1952 the City of Toronto had issued debentures on 
behalf of the Housing Authority of Toronto for the entire $5,900,000 
authorized on January 1, 1947, by those “qualified to vote on money 
by-laws.” Clearance and construction were by no means complete in 
the central section of the project, and acquisition and clearance of the 
west section were only partially completed. In June the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board authorized the City to issue debentures, without the assent 
of the electors, to provide an additional $2,500,000 for acquisition and 
clearance in these sections of the project and for construction in the 
central section. There is evidence, however, that as early as May the 
authority realized that construction of the west section, particularly 
in the greatly expanded programme under consideration, could not be 
financed without a further favourable vote by the electorate. 

The decision of the Board became known on November 4, 1952: 
it refused the application of the City to issue debentures in the amount 
of $5,000,000 to complete the west section, without the assent of the 
electors. The municipal elections for 1953 were scheduled for De- 
cember 1, 1952. The authority had apparently done little or nothing 
to prepare for this eventuality and was confronted with a serious crisis. 
Properties had been acquired in the west section, and some clearance 
had been undertaken. If the vote were lost, the project would be 
stopped with the completion of the central section and with a total 
of 650 units, far less even than the original estimate of 1946. The late 
Mrs. H. L. Luffman confided to the author her strong fear that the 
vote would be lost, although her reasons for this feeling were not very 
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clear. Perhaps she realized better than most people what lay im- 
mediately ahead. 

In the ensuing four weeks an extremely bitter campaign was 
Jaunched against the Regent Park (North) Housing Project. During the 
final two weeks before election day a series of seven advertisements 
entitled “Facts for Voters on Regent Park” was inserted in all Toronto 
newspapers by the Toronto Metropolitan Home Builders’ Association 
“for the guidance of voters on December Ist.” These advertisements 
began with insertions approximately three by five inches and gradually 
increased in size to a quarter-page, until finally, on Saturday November 
29th, immediately before the Monday election, the Property Owners’ 
Association of Toronto purchased a half-page to urge the voters to 
“Vote No on Regent Park.” (See Figure 2.) 

The first few “Facts for Voters on Regent Park” merely urged the 
electorate to “face the true cost” of the project. Gradually the notion 
was added that a “No” vote would be a vote “against socialized 
housing and higher taxes,” and that in any event the project was “not 
for those in need.” Advertisement No. 6 began, “The great ill of the 
twentieth century is socialism, and public housing such as the en- 
larged Regent Park scheme is the most obvious symptom of that 
illness. Regardless of early good intentions, subsidized (socialized) 
housing eventually invites unfair patronage and the making of political 
pawns of its occupants.” On the following day a quarter-page in- 
sertion was headed “The Grab Bag with the Blank Cheque Price Tag.” 

All of these arguments were summarized and reiterated in the final 
advertisement (although under different sponsorship), complete with 
a cartoon depicting a well-dressed, well-fed caricature of a “capitalist” 
tycoon labelled “Regent Park” holding out his hand for a contribution 
from a poorly dressed, emaciated looking, empty-pocketed “taxpayer.” 
The paragraph headings placed particular emphasis on the argument 
that Regent Park would not accommodate Toronto's neediest families, 
particularly families on relief.1* It was alleged that the average home 
owner could not afford accommodation as good as that in the housing 
project and he was asked, “Can you afford to pay somebody else's 
rent, whose income may be greater than your own?” 

In this critical situation, despite their reservations concerning the 
new plan for the west section of the project, many citizens’ organiza- 
tions rallied to the support of Regent Park. A negative vote on De- 
cember Ist would deal a serious blow, not merely to one housing 


18Globe and Mail, Toronto, November 28, 1952. 
14For a discussion of this problem, cf. chapter 8. 
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project, but to the entire national programme for slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment and public housing. Yet these organizations had 
little time and even less money with which to combat the extensive 
and expensive campaign being waged in the press. What could ‘be 
done was done, hurriedly and at modest expense, through canvass of 
their members. On the last day before the election a small advertise- 
ment (four by four inches) was inserted in two newspapers, one morn- 
ing and one evening, on behalf of the Toronto Welfare Council, the 
Association of Women Electors, the Toronto Diocesan Council for 
Social Service (Anglican), and the Community Planning Association 
of Canada, stating simply, “Vote yes on Regent Park.” As well, two of 
the three daily newspapers in Toronto urged a favourable vote. 

The electors responded by voting “Yes” for Regent Park by 38,108 
to 31,340. Perhaps average home owners could not afford accommoda- 
tion as good as that in Regent Park, but obviously enough aspired to 
such accommodation for others even less able than they to afford ade- 
quate housing. Perhaps Toronto electors had been influenced for the 
project by the unduly strong campaign against it. Perhaps the citizens 
had been favourably impressed with the housing project in its first 
four years and declined the responsibility of stopping it, still half- 
completed. Whatever the reasons for the favourable vote, it was clear 
that Regent Park had overcome its most serious challenge, On January 
19, 1958, the Ontario Municipal Board approved the issuing of de- 
bentures for the amount of $5,000,000 to construct the west section. 


PEP VLP VAP ELPA 


Rehousing and Family Welfare 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of a sound and healthy family life in our society has 
been emphasized frequently in the past twenty-five years of depression, 
war and readjustment. It is frequently lost sight of, however, that 
whatever prevents the attainment of a healthy family life must be of 
profound concern to all of us. “Slums and blight are a deadly menace to 
the families exposed to them. They are, by the same token, a menace 
to our communities and to our nation.” 

Satisfactory family life is most commonly disrupted by the death of 
a parent, physical or mental] illness, marital conflict, divorce, or deser- 
tion of a parent; inadequate housing accommodation may thus not be 
a factor in a good many cases of broken families or unhappy family 
life. Nevertheless, there is surely little question that a combination of 
marital conflict and poor housing is a very difficult one for any family 
to confront. Inadequate living conditions have surely never helped to 
forestall a family breakdown. 

The effects of these combined forces upon children have been noted 
and documented by members of various professions, particularly during 
the past half-century, and the consequences of inadequate family life 
are shown to carry forward to succeeding generations. In a recent 
experimental study of 366 cases involving child neglect which were 
open at October 31, 1951, in the Children’s Aid and Infants Homes of 
Toronto, it was found that housing caused or contributed to the 
neglect situation in 84 cases (23 per cent of the total protection case 
load). In 71 of- these 84 cases neglect occurred in the child’s own 

1Housing and Home Finance Agency, Urban Renewal Administration, Slums 
and Blight—A Disease of Urban Life, The Sundwall Memorial Lecture delivered 
by James W. Follin, Commissioner, before the School of Public Health, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor, May 8, 1955 (U.S. Government Printing Office, Urban 
Renewal Bulletin no. 2), p. 1. 
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home. The following startling facts emerged in the analysis of these 
71 cases: 


There was an average of more than three persons per room occupied. 


More than three-fifths of these families paid more than 25 per cent of their 
monthly incomes for shelter. 


In nine-tenths of these cases children slept in the same room as their 
parents; in 35 per cent of the cases children slept in the same bed with 
parents. 


There were more than two children per bed in nearly one-third of the cases. 


Inadequate housing was also reported to have had a negative effect in 
marital relationships in 88 cases, or in 10.4 per cent of the families known 
[to the agency] because of neglect. It contributed to marital discord in 
23 families; was a factor in the separation of parents in six families, and in 
the desertion of one or both parents in nine families,” 


The conclusions reached in this brief study underline forcefully the 
importance of housing conditions for family and child welfare: 


We believe that inadequate housing has a decidedly negative influence 
on family structure and on the personality development of the individuals 
within the family group. By affecting the harmony, consistency and security 
of relationships in the home poor housing threatens the healthy nurture of 
child personality and adds to the disintegrative influence already being 
felt by the family today. The home is an integral part of the developing child 
who learns there modes of expression, and mature attitudes of responsibility, 
co-operation and conformity. For the wage earner, the home provides a 
focus of purpose and a haven from day to day frustrations. For the home- 
maker the home is a manifestation of her effectiveness and adequacy as 
a person. The family as a group seeks in the home satisfactions of shared 
activity, mutually supporting relationships and unity of ideals. 

How can parents provide affection and sympathy while their own needs 
are inadequately met? Can a marriage flourish without the privacy to 
permit husband and wife to plan together, or even to be together alone? 
The man who works all day at a monotonous or fatiguing job derives little 
satisfaction from family life if he returns home to a single room with two 
to six noisy, active children and a harrassed, frustrated woman waiting. 

The over-crowded hand-me-down home not only fails to meet these 
basic security needs, but also produces damage to the family. The normal 
child rivalry becomes forever unresolved. The mystification and fear of a 
little child who is a witness to his parents’ intimacies leave crippling scars. 
It is practically impossible for a parent to execute a consistent child-trainin 
program. To satisfy his natural curiosities the pre-school child is left to his 


2Children’s Aid and Infants Homes of Toronto, Influence of Inadequate Housing 
on Families where Neglect of Children Appears (Toronto, 1952, mimeographed), 
pp. 2-3. 
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own resources on the street. The school child seeks activity and outlets of 
expression outside the home. The parent seeks escape from his burdens apart 
from his children at the beverage room or the bingo game.3 

At this point the report asks, “Can family life survive under these 
conditions?” We know from experience, without extensive research to 
document the conclusion, that family life cannot and does not survive 
under such conditions. 

In the course of any year a number of families in every city en- 
counter problems which they find difficult or impossible to handle 
without outside help; these may not be purely economic or even in- 
volve financial assistance at all. Some of these families are assisted by 
friends and relatives, and a good many others by social agencies. Some 
may be helped to overcome their difficulties within a relatively short 
time or within a year or two. Other families, however, may persist as 
“open cases’* in a social agency for years or even a generation: they 
have many, often a great many, problems. These are likely to include 
some or all of the following: serious and persistent financial need, 
marital conflict or marital irregularity, excessive consumption of alcohol 
if not alcoholism itself, extremely poor relationships within the family 
between parents and children, juvenile delinquency, mental deficiency 
and poor physical or mental health. 

Families with even a few of these problems obviously constitute a 
serious problem for the community in terms of both social and financial 
cost. These families tend to gravitate towards the slum or blighted 
areas in the city since slum housing may be all that they can afford or 
all that is available to them. There are not necessarily great numbers 
of families with many social problems in a city like Toronto, but even 
two or three thousand such families may involve the community in a 
tremendous social effort at fantastic cost. 

Studies by Bradley Buell and his associates in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and in other cities have shown that a substantial proportion of the 
services and funds of private and public social agencies are being spent 
on a small proportion of the population. Although only 7 per cent of the 
families in St. Paul were financially dependent upon the social agencies, 
“the most dramatic evidence of the vicious circling of problems in St. 
Paul’s families came with the discovery that a group of 6,600 families, 
about 6 per cent of the city’s families, were suffering from such a 
compounding of serious problems that they were absorbing well over 

Ibid. p. 1. 

4An “open case” is one which continues open for service on the agency's 


roster although it may not have been “active” during the period for which the 
current statistical report is prepared. 
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half of the combined services of the community’s dependency, health, 
and adjustment agencies.’ There is no evidence that the facts are 
greatly different in any major Canadian city. 

During the years 1946-48 when the Regent Park (North) Housing 
Project was launched, the number of open cases on the books of four 
family welfare agencies® of the Community Chest of Greater Toronto 
increased from approximately 2,050 in 1946 to nearly 2,500 in 1948.7 
Most of the families represented were not as seriously troubled as the 
so-called “multiple-problem families” previously mentioned. The largest 
proportion (about 65 per cent) received case work service without 
financial assistance. 

When family problems have come to involve substantial or continued 
financial aid, it must be sought beyond the privately financed social 
welfare agencies which are usually not in a position to provide it. 
Families needing this aid are generally referred to the department of 
municipal government responsible for assisting so-called “dependent” 
families. In the city of Toronto, the Department of Public Welfare has 
been so responsible since its creation in 1931. During the depressed 
years of the 1980’s, as many as 32,000 families were in receipt of 
“relief,” and gross expenditures for this purpose reached nearly 
$10,000,000 in 1935.8 The great majority of these families were fully 
employed during the war years, and in December 1945 the Department 
provided direct relief to only 5,244 persons (this total was composed 
of 971 families and 1,706 individuals ).° 

In the province of Ontario the largest number of families or indi- 
viduals in dire poverty are assisted through the provisions of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1935, which states that, “Every municipality 
shall be liable to provide and shall provide for the relief of unemployed 
persons and their dependents actually residing in the municipality.”1¢ 
(“Residence” is deemed to mean one year of residence.4) Munici- 


5Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Planning for Human Services (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 9. 
6Neighbourhood Workers Association, Catholic Welfare Bureau, Jewish Family 
and Child Service, Samaritan Club. 
7Community Chest and Welfare Council of Greater Toronto, Research Depart- 
ment, Semi-Annual Reports to Family Welfare Agencies, March 1, 1947 and 
April 1, 1948. 
8City of Toronto, Department of Public Welfare, Annual Report 1942 (Toronto, 
1943), p. 10; Annual Report 1945 (Toronto, 1946), p. 9. 
®Annual Report 1945, p. 11. 
10Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1950, 14 George VI, Chap. 248, Sec. 886(23). 
11R.S.0. 1950, Chap. 403, Sec. 11. 
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palities are reimbursed by the government of Ontario for 50 per cent 
of the costs of relief incurred under the provisions of the act.!? In most 
cases the recipient of relief in the province of Ontario must be 
“unemployable.”28 

The oldest public assistance’* legislation in Ontario is that which 
provides the Mothers’ Allowances programme, introduced in 1920.% 
Its purpose is to enable mothers of one or more dependent children to 
provide a home for them. Dependent children are those under the age 
of 16 years, or 18 years if making progress in school or unable to 
attend for reasons of physical or mental incapacity. Eligibility is deter- 
mined by residence and the financial need of mothers whose husbands © 
have deserted them or are deceased or permanently disabled mentally 
or physically. 

The Old Age Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ Act came into 
effect simultaneously in Ontario on January 1, 1952.1 Needy persons 
of 65 years and under 70 years are eligible for a monthly allowance 
the amount of which varies from time to time. Some earned income is 
permitted in addition to the allowance in the case of both single 
persons and married couples.‘* The cost of the allowance is shared 
equally between the federal and provincial governments. Needy blind 
persons 21 years of. age or over are eligible to receive a similar 
allowance, and slightly higher total incomes are permitted.’ This 
allowance is shared on the basis of a 75 per cent federal and 25 per 
cent provincial contribution. 

Legislation providing allowances to needy disabled persons became 
effective in Ontario on July 1, 1952.1° Disabled Persons’ Allowances 
provide financial assistance to persons over 18 years and below 65 
years of age who meet the residence requirements. A recipient must 


12fbid., Sec. 4(1). This formula has been changed twice during 1957. 

13Canadian Welfare Council, Public Welfare Division, Public Assistance in 
Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council, May 1951), p. 28. During the later 
years of the depression, and until 1941, relief was paid to “employables.” 

14“Public assistance is financial help, given in cash or in kind, or by the pro- 
vision of such services as medical care, by a governmental authority to persons 
who are unable to provide for themselves the basic necessities of life. . . .” Public 
Assistance and the Unemployed (Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council, 1953), p. 8. 

15Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1952, S.O. 1952, Chap. 62; replaced by the Mothers’ 
and Dependent Children’s Allowances Act, 1957. 

16ld Age Assistance Act, 1951, S.O. 1951, Chap. 2; Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 1951, S.O. 1951, Chap. 1. 

170ld Age Assistance Act, Statutes of Canada, 1951, Chap. 55, Sec. 8(2-c). 

18Blind Persons Act, Statutes of Canada, 1951, Chap. 38, Sec. 3(2-c). 

19Pisabled Persons’ Allowances Act, 1952, I Elizabeth II, Chap. 22. 
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be permanently and totally disabled. This means that the disability 
cannot be corrected in the foreseeable future, and is such that the 
recipient requires the constant attention of another person in his 
routine daily activities. 


FAMILY WELFARE IN REGENT PARK: THE EXPERIENCE OF 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


In Toronto, it was the general impression of social workers and other 
professional persons for at least two decades prior to the end of the 
Second World War, that the Moss Park area (including Regent Park) 
presented the most serious challenge in the city. The number of families 
in this area receiving service or financial assistance from private and/or 
public agencies was far greater than the population of the area would 
warrant. These facts and impressions have led the author and his 
students to formulate and embark upon a number of minor and major 
studies since 1950. Some of these involved discussions with workers in 
voluntary private agencies; one was a major study of relief loads and 
costs in the Department of Public Welfare. 

No systematic study of the experience of the clients of privately 
financed social agencies was completed, although a number of studies 
were proposed. On the other hand, in the course particularly of the 
major studies of health and juvenile delinquency which were under- 
taken, staff members of the health and welfare services were most 
co-operative in discussing and analysing their experience in this area.”° 
They contributed also a good deal of information and opinion for a 
series of radio programmes prepared for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in the winter of 1954-55." 

With very few exceptions, social workers, nurses, doctors, sanitary 
inspectors, police officers and school teachers believe that the re- 
development in Regent Park (North) has made a tremendous difference 
to the family life of those rehoused. The picture is not a simple one, of 
course, since improvement has resulted also from the provision of 
adequate space and physical facilities, a general improvement in 
physical and mental health, and particularly a widespread uplift in 
what Dr. Mackintosh has called “maternal efficiency.” 

For most families rehoused in Regent Park the new apartments and 
houses represented adequate accommodation and a place of their own 


20See chapters 9 and 10, respectively. 
21The author is indebted to Mr. Ronald Hambleton for his kindness in permit- 
ting the use of certain materials gathered for these programmes. 
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for the first time in their lives. The transformation was not, however, 
merely a physical change, but a psychological and economic change 
as well. From the point of view of family life and welfare, the psycho- 
logical transformation was from despondency and a feeling of in- 
security to relative freedom from worry and a feeling of security. One 
older man in the project illustrated this change very well: 


“My wife is happy, sir. All during the sickness, Mrs. has been a tre- 
mendous help. I never said much about my sickness, but with her good 
efforts and mine as well, we are pulling through and through, and not only 
that, I must say this: that while we have been in this apartment it has taken 
a great deal of worry off us, and specially the rent. I will have to say 
something about the rent. If I was another tenant, and [ failed to work, 
the first thing they say is, “Well, you can’t pay your rent, well out you go.” 
When I fell sick, I went back to see Mr. -—, explained my position. He 
had no hesitation in saying to me: “Well, do the best you can.” We were 
happy, my rent was reduced down to the present state. 

“Well, my health is impaired now, sir. ['ve worked hard all my life, 
been a coal miner for twenty-five years in the old country, came out here, 
never knew a day's sickness till this last two years. I'd like to say that 
honestly, two years I had lots of trouble, lots of sickness, my expenses have 
been very heavy and my banking account happens to be at nil. Yet I must 
now exist on what I get from the Unemployment Insurance of $21 [per 
week]. 

In my present condition, as I already stated, my rent has been reduced. 
If I had to exist on $21 a week and pay my rent, equivalent to what the 
landlords of the present day want, I'm afraid I would never be able to 
meet it. That’s my biggest worry, the worry of my wife and all my family. 
And J think it’s a great asset that a thing like this has been done to help 
those as I’ve always said that can’t help themselves.” 


Another tenant stated the past fears and experiences of many tenant 
families more succinctly, if less eloquently: 


“A woman, or any person, father or mother that couldn’t pay the rent, 
he’d have to get out, then he’d have to go from place to place and can’t 
find a place. Then they turn around and say, “Have you got any children?” 
They'd say, “Yes, we have one or two, or three or four.” “Then we can’t take 
hae That’s what we've got to thank the housing project for this present 

ay. 

Social workers in the family service agencies noticed especially a 
change in the attitude of the entire family towards its living accom- 
modation and the pride of all members in a decent home. A branch 
executive of long experience in the area said: 


I can’t help thinking of this family who had been living in a crowded 
downtown section trying to make ends meet. The older children were not 
working, were unable to bring friends home. They were ashamed of their 
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home. And when the possibility that maybe they would move to Regent 
Park seemed to be coming true, the preparations went on for many months. 
The older children, now working, began to save their money. Payments 
were begun on new bedroom suites. The whole family began talking over 

lans for their living room. What furniture would they be able to have? 
What about their rent? So this became a family project. 


The improved conditions for children brought about a relief from the 
disturbing influences described by the Children’s Aid and Infants 
Homes in its report which was mentioned earlier. By contrast, in the 
summer of 1953 a supervisor in a child welfare agency said of Regent 
Park (North) that for more than two years her agency had not made a 
child placement because of the illness of a mother in the new housing. 
(This agency specializes in the placement of children when there is an 
emergency caused by the illness of the mother or guardian and the 
children cannot be cared for at home.) Her report might indicate 
that there was less illness among mothers. It might also imply that 
neighbours were helping one another in caring for children in the case 
of sickness, or that families were becoming generally more self-sufti- 
cient in meeting problem situations and therefore required less aid 
from social agencies. This was the view of the housing authority staff. 

The following brief interview, given in full, illustrates the difficulties 
faced by one family in the kind of situation described, and the 
difference in attitude resulting largely from rehousing: 


“When your children were put into the foster home, was it you who 
arranged itP” 

“Oh yes, I had to arrange it myself, through the 

“Why did your children have to leave your place?” 

“Well, we didn’t have the housing accommodation at the time, to get 
someone to come in and look after them at home. The only solution at the 
time was to have them placed in foster homes—until such time as we could 
take care of them ourselves.” 

“The- place where you were living wasn’t equipped to deal with this 
kind of problem?” 

“Well, the place we were living in at that time wasn’t equipped for 
anything. Definitely we couldn’t get anyone to come in and help out.” 

“Describe it.” 

“Well, yes. It was what you might call a lean-to—in fact it has been 
described as a garage. It consisted of one room roughly 20 feet long by 10 
feet wide, and that’s about all except that there was a small water closet 
in an additional lean-to.” 

“And you and your wife and four children lived in this place for some 
four years?” 

“Yes, we did.” 

“And when did you first notice that your children were affected by it?” 





agency.” 
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“Well, it’s rather difficult to place the exact time, but we knew all along 
that it was far from being the proper circumstances for the children. It was 
only an emergency measure that we moved into in the first place. But it 
seemed impossible to overcome the difficulties and get moved.” 

“Things are a good deal different in Regent Park, are they?” 

“Oh, I should say. Regent Park is almost a paradise compared with what 
we had.” 

“What have you got in Regent Park?” 

“We have five rooms and a private bathroom. Proper heating and ventila- 
tion to suit ourselves.” 

“Have your children shown that they respond to this new place?” 

“TI say. Very much. 

“How?” 

“They seem happier, and very much healthier, and more rested.” 

“And how about you and your wife?” 

“Oh, it’s far better for us, too. Far, far better. Now we have a chance 
to walk off and be alone for a while for a few minutes. Before, we couldn't 
get away for a second to be by ourselves.” 

“Is privacy one of the main things about a place like this?” 

“Well, it has an awful lot to do with it, but I should say that good 
heating, proper heating, has an awful lot to do with it also.” 

“It’s all automatic?” 

“Oh yes, definitely. We don’t have to touch a thing.” 


While this interview could serve to emphasize the importance of 
decent and sanitary housing for health, or the importance of privacy, 
or even of good automatic heating, it should also be stressed that this 
family, like many others, did not exist as a family before it was re- 
housed. The attempt of two adults and four children to live as a 
family in a shack had failed, as it must, and had resulted, as it must, 
in family breakdown. There was, in fact, no family except in name. The 
children were placed in foster homes when the mother became ill. 
Rehousing meant not merely healthier, more rested children, but even 
more important, a family of parents and children living as a family 
should, in adequate accommodation. 

Another fact of considerable importance to every citizen—certainly 
to every donor to a community chest or other charitable appeal—must 
be emphasized. Social agencies of long experience admit that their 
efforts are relatively ineffective when the professional worker—whether 
social worker or nurse, psychologist or doctor or psychiatrist—in 
attempting to help a family or an individual to solve a problem, finds 
a serious housing problem in the foreground.?* The report of the 
Children’s Aid and Infants Homes of Toronto sums up this argument 


283Canadian Welfare Council, Housing for Canada, special number of Canadian 
Welfare, vol. XXVIII, no. 6, December 15, 1952, pp. 8-10. 
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from the point of view of a child welfare agency (with an annual 
budget of more than $2,000,000) : 


In our job of protecting the neglected child and helping parents where 
possible to change the factors which constitute neglect of the child, we 
find the problem of inadequate housing an immovable, unchangeable 
force with which both case worker and client are powerless to deal. 

The very existence of inadequate housing .. . poses an obstacle. The 
client is thereby provided with an object on which he may displace all his 
feelings of anxiety and hostility. The case worker finds the sorting out of 
this confused entanglement of causes and effects an almost impossible task. 
. . . To help the client deal with the smaller, less tangible factors in his 
situation, even to reveal, clarify or focus upon other factors which might 
be changed, is a futile task, when he sees with defeated finality only his 
inadequate housing. For by realistically drainmg him of physical and 
spiritual energy to grapple with his problem and by furnishing him with a 
substantial satisfying explanation for the family’s deficiencies, inadequate 
housing prevents release of his energy and use of his full capacity in a 
constructive attack on his other problems.?4 


The fact that poor housing limits the giving of effective service to 
people in need of help has received insufficient emphasis in the 
housing literature. When it is realized that slightly more than half of 
all charitable funds raised privately are devoted to service by workers,”® 
rather than to the granting of money or food or clothing or drugs, the 
significance of the financial and professional waste involved may be 
appreciated. 


Famity WELFARE IN REGENT Park: THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE 


When the Regent Park (North) Housing Project was contemplated 
and in its first stages of construction it was unquestionably the general 
understanding of the public that the new housing was for “poor 
families.” It was widely believed, as well, that most families in the 
downtown area, and particularly in “Cabbagetown,” were poor families. 
A “poor family,” if a definition were requested, would most certainly 
be one in dire poverty, dependent for subsistence on some form of 
public funds; or perhaps a family whose breadwinner, through lack of 

24Children’s Aid and Infants Homes of Toronto, Influence of Inadequate 
Housing, p. 8. 

25These were the facts in the city of Toronto as determined by the Research 
Department of the Community Chest and Welfare Council of Greater Toronto 


for the years 1945-49, With the salaries of professional, administrative and 


clerical workers far higher today, there is no reason to believe that the argument 
has lost validity. 
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skill or initiative, earned an income far less than average.”* (These 
beliefs in large measure were and are the reason for controversy 
outside the project with respect to rentals, tenant ownership of auto- 
mobiles and the provision of parking, and the installation of television. ) 

The proven concentration of clients of social agencies and recipients 
of public assistance in slum areas in most cities was generally accepted 
for Toronto. A slum clearance and public housing project seemed to 
promise, if experience elsewhere were a reliable guide, such a wide- 
spread improvement in family welfare that public expenditures in 
support of these families might be substantially reduced. That Regent 
Park (North) was only one small part of the slum areas of the city 
was often forgotten. 

In fact, no record was maintained of public assistance payments 
to families in an area as small as that under reconstruction. It is true 
that the late Mayor Robert Saunders had stated in December 1946 
that “Social Services” in Regent Park cost the city government 
$46,479.56 (per year).?7 No breakdown of this figure was ever pub- 
lished, and the writer has been unable to learn how the figure was 
composed. 

In the spring of 1958, Mr. Donald F. Bellamy began research on 
the question of the impact of the rehousing project on the loads and 
costs of unemployment relief. As a graduate student Mr. Bellamy did 
not have the time or resources to investigate all cases of public assis- 
tance in the Regent Park area, but it was his opinion that expenditures 
on municipal relief would shed a good deal of light on the more 


general problem. The purposes of his research were described briefly 
as follows: 


To determine the number of persons who at some time during the study 
periods (1945-1947 and 1950-1952) lived in the Regent Park area and 
were issued relief while living there. 

To assess the relief costs incurred for persons described above and to com- 
pare costs for the two time periods. 

To discover the primary reasons why these persons were in receipt of relief. 
To learn something of the family size of relief recipients in the area.?8 


Although the research project was accorded the full support and 
co-operation of the housing manager and his staff at the Regent Park 


26These views of the public will be examined further in chapter 14. 

27See above, chapter 6. 

28Donald F. Bellamy, “A Study of the Impact of Public Housing on Unemploy- 
ment Relief Case Loads and Costs in the Regent Park (North) Housing Project,” 
unpublished thesis for the Degree of Master of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, 1953. 
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Housing Project, and of the Commissioner of Public Welfare and his 
staff, Mr. Bellamy faced many difficulties in his attempt to collect 
reliable data. Most of these difficulties were the result of the fantastic 
mobility of individuals and families who were moving in and out of 
the Regent Park area while construction was in progress. The fact 
that several streets in existence in 1945-47 had disappeared by 1950-52 
was also a complication, as was the fact that the housing authority was 
moving many families—among those eligible and those not eligible for 
rehousing—in and out of older houses as demolition and construction 
proceeded. Nevertheless, the research was completed and presented to 
the Housing Authority of Toronto by Mr. Bellamy in December 1958. 

Recorded in the files of the authority were the names of most indi- 
viduals and families who had been living in the Regent Park area since 
1945. For purposes of the study, they were listed and arranged, after 
careful experiment, into five groups. A sixth group was added later; 
here names were not available except for those receiving relief. The six 
groups were described as follows: 


Group A: those families rehoused on or prior to December 31, 1952. 
Group B: those families rehoused after December 31, 1952, and up to 
May 22, 1953, when collection of data commenced. 

Group C: families who were rehoused in the new project, but who later 
left of their own accord or were evicted prior to the commence- 
ment of the study. 

Group D: families living in the project area up to the time of the investiga- 
tion, May 22, 1953, and inhabiting condemned dwellings. Some 
of this group were eligible for rehousing; others were not. 

Group E: families who left the project area prior to May 22, 1958, and who 
were recorded in the correspondence between the Housing 
Manager and officials of the Property Department of the city 
as having left the area. 

Group F: persons who left the project area without being recorded in any 
of these locations. Doubtless some were eligible for rehousing; 
most were probably not eligible. The size of this group was not 
known. 


A second listing was obtained from the “street” card file at the 
Department of Public Welfare. On it appeared all persons who had 
received “active” (long-term) relief or a combination of “emergency” 
and “active” relief (but not solely “emergency” relief) while living 
within the project area at any time during the two study periods. 

By matching the list of recipients’ names against the names of 
residents in the five categories known to the authorities in Regent Park 
(North), five corresponding groups of recipients were obtained. Thus 
the relief recipients in Groups A to E were identified. The remaining 
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recipients were placed in Group F as a representative indication of the 
residents who vanished from the area. 

Relief costs for all recipients in Groups A to E were totalled for each 
of the time periods under study, a distinction being made between 
those amounts paid to persons while living within the project area and 
amounts issued to the same persons or families while living outside the 
area. This distinction was necessary because some families or indi- 
viduals in receipt of relief moved frequently and lived both inside and 
outside the project area during one or both time periods. 

Annual relief costs for every recipient in the first five groups were 
obtained from the cost cards of the Department of Public Welfare. 
There were so many recipients in Group F that relief costs were esti- 
mated from a sample of one-third, considered representative of this 
group. When costs for the six groups were added together, they 
presented a fairly complete picture of municipal relief in the Regent 
Park (North) area. 

Data relating to family size of recipients and the reasons for relief, 
and for cancellation of relief, were noted in cases where the district 
files could be located. A final inventory provided a check on each 
recipient to learn whether relief had been granted during 1953, up to 
the time of the study. 

The results of this detailed investigation are presented in the 
following pages. Table V presents an over-all picture of the number 


TABLE V 


RELIEF RECIPIENTS AMONG HOUSEHOLDERS IN THE REGENT PARK AREA 





Number Number Percentage 
Group designation O on on 
householders* relief relief 
A—rehoused 1949-52 460 36 8 
B—rehoused 1953 189 9 5 
C—rehoused and left 64 5 8 
D—not rehoused, still living in area 90 25 28 
E—departure from area recorded 184 a 4 
F—left area without record of departure 650 195 
(estimated) ** (estimated) 
TOTAL 1,637 277 17 


*The figures for Groups A to C may seem higher than figures presented previously. 

This is because they include some single individuals rehoused as members of family 
roups. 

‘ **Bellamy estimated that 8 per cent of Group F were on relief, since 8 per cent 
of Groups A to E were on relief. This gave the huge figure of 2 440 householders in 
that group. The author believes, in view of the age of Group F relief recipients, 
that 25 or 380 per cent would be a better estimate, giving a much smaller and more 
reasonable estimate of the total for Group F. 

SourcE;: Bellamy, Master’s thesis, p. 66, Tables 4 and 5. 
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of householders”? in the six groups in the project area and the number 
of recipients of relief at any time during the years 1945-47, 1950-52 
and January 1 to May 22, 1953. It should be noted that Groups A to E 
were almost entirely composed of families, whereas three-fifths of 
Group F were single individuals,*° mainly aged persons. 

From this table it is evident that the proportion of families residing 
in the area who were in receipt of relief from the municipality and 
were rehoused (Groups A to C inclusive) was somewhat less than 
8 per cent. In Group C (those who voluntarily left the new housing, 
or were asked to leave) the proportion on relief was 8 per cent. Only a 
very small portion of those who left the area voluntarily (Group E) 
was composed of families on relief. Perhaps recipients of relief are 
less likely to leave a slum clearance area or seek alternative accom- 
modation. 

There remained in the old dwellings in the area in June 1953, 90 
families not yet rehoused and, for the most part, not eligible for re- 
housing. More than one-quarter of these families were in receipt of 
relief. This group included the “hard-core” cases in the area, the so- 
called “problem families,” or the families whose standards were so far 
below the accepted norms that the housing authority was reluctant to 
admit them to the housing project even when they were eligible by 
virtue of length of residence in the area. These families were to some 
extent a source of friction between the Department of Public Welfare 
and the Housing Authority of Toronto. 

The question of municipal relief could also be investigated by an 
examination of the annual case load. This load consisted of the number 
of different householders who were in receipt of relief at any time 
during the given year. Thus a person issued any amount of relief, 
whether $5 or $500, appeared on the annual case load only once, 
even though he may have made several reapplications during that 
year. This data is presented in Table VI. 

The average annual case loads decreased in the second time period 
in Groups A and F only. In the records of the former group (those 
rehoused to the end of 1952) may be detected the influence of re- 
housing in assisting rehabilitation of some families; in the latter group, 


29Householders included both heads of families and single individuals living 
independently. 

30This distribution might have been expected since only families—with some 
exceptions—were eligible for rehousing. Single individuals—the aged, the retired, 
the disabled—occupying a single room in most cases, were the most mobile group 
and not eligible for rehousing. 
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TABLE VI 


ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CASE LOADS IN THE REGENT PARK AREA 
(1945-1947 anp 1950-1952) 


Number of cases Number of cases 
Group ———————-_ Average ——_—_____—__— Average 
1945 1946 1947 1950 1951 1952 
A 19 23 20 21 13 14 14 14. 
B 5 4 4 4 6 8 5 6 
Cc —-- 2 2 1 ] 2 2 2 
D 8 11 13 11 17 14 18 16 
E 3 4 5 4 7 5 4 5 
F 87 93 111 97 87 105 84 92 
TotaL 122 137 155 138 131 148 127 135 


SourcE: Records of the Department of Public Welfare, City of Toronto. 


the slight decrease is inexplicable. In the four remaining groups, annual 
case loads rose on the average, but only in Group D (those families 
still resident in condemned dwellings) was the increase of any 
importance; here there is an explanation: families in the most difficult 
circumstances sought accommodation in these dwellings and in any 
other available housing in the poorest districts of the city. 

Averages for three-year periods may, of course, be somewhat mis- 
leading. The over-all average for the entire area for the second period, 
1950-52, was very slightly less than that for 1945-47. Yet it is 
obvious that there was a very substantial increase in relief loads in 
this area immediately after the war ended; although 1951 had been a 
relatively heavy year following an influx of single dependent persons, 
by 1952 the total case load was nearly back at the 1945 level. It would 
be easy to dismiss the data by stating that 1952 was no better than 
1945. It is just as easy to point out that 1952 was nearly 30 per cent 
less heavy than 1947. 

As the inquiry proceeded into 1953, almost every eligible family 
was rehoused and demolition of the old dwellings neared completion. 
A spot check showed only nine rehoused families on relief on June 15, 
1953, and only 11 families on relief in the old houses. 

_ The costs of relief for the various groups of recipients during the two 
time periods under study are compared in Table VII. 

The most important facts which emerge from this table are these: 
(1) Relief costs for those rehoused (Groups A and B together) de- 
clined despite a substantial increase in relief allowances permitted 
under the regulations, estimated at about 50 per cent by 1951 over 
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TABLE VII 


Costs oF RELIEF FOR RECIPIENTS IN THE 
REGENT ParRK AREA* (1945-1947 COMPARED 
WITH 1950-1952) 


Relief costs 
Group 


1945-1947 1950-1952 
A $22,897 $18,636 
B ; 307 
C 1,020 2,579 
D 9,355 22,798 
E 2,814 6,366 
F 64,919 135,807 
TOTAL $108,924 $195,493 


*The amounts of relief paid, particularly in 
the period 1950-1952, include relief to former 
residents of the area, in their new locations. 

SourRcE: Bellamy, Master’s thesis, p. 79. 


1946.51 Although the decline in dollars was modest and obviously 
resulted from a declining relief load, the figures suggest less depen- 
dency among those rehoused in Regent Park. (2) Relief costs for those 
who were not rehoused, including those still resident in the area 
(Group D) and those who left the project area (Groups E and F), 
more than doubled in the second time period. This occurred with 
relief loads about equal in numbers and despite the fact that relief 
allowances increased merely by 50 per cent. This may suggest in- 
creasing dependency upon public assistance, particularly in Group F. 


CAN SLUM CLEARANCE AND REHOUSING REHABILITATE 
DEPENDENT FAMILIES? 


In an area in which slums are cleared and families rehoused in 
adequate accommodation at rentals which they can afford, a reduction 
in the loads and costs of public assistance could theoretically be 
accomplished in two ways. It would be possible, for instance, to refuse 
to rehouse families in receipt of public assistance and to induce their 
movement from the area by persuasion or by eviction, or by providing 
alternative, not necessarily better, accommodation elsewhere. The new 


31These increases were granted from time to time in the postwar period as 
living costs rose very rapidly. The increase for a single person was 45 per cent; 
for family groups the percentage increase varied with number and ages of 


children. 
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housing project would thus more or less achieve the elimination of 
public assistance costs in the area. This theoretical conception is not 
as far-fetched as it might seem. Recently the overly careful selection 
of tenants in some public housing projects in Canada and the United 
States has been criticized in authoritative publications, and their very 
criticism suggests that the theory has to some extent become the 
practice. 

On the other hand, most advocates of slum clearance hope that the 
whole level of family life and welfare in the poorest housing areas will 
be lifted substantially through the process of clearance and rehousing. 
They believe that this can be accomplished through education and 
neighbourhood example, and particularly through the manifold effects 
of the transformation upon the health and welfare of many families. 
In the Regent Park area there are, of course, many families who were 
and are entirely self-supporting whose standards of living have im- 
proved a great deal since they were rehoused. This, again, is a complex 
process, resulting from the higher incomes of the past decade, addi- 
tional income from secondary wage earners, improved health, better 
physical facilities, adequate space and privacy, and more subtle 
psychological factors. 

In the case of dependent families the possibility of rehabilitation 
depends, obviously, on the nature of the disabilities and problems 
which beset them. As a part of the study we have been discussing, an 
examination was made of the district files of the Department of Public 
Welfare to determine the reasons for dependency. It indicated that 
there were three general reasons why relief was granted to these people 
by the city: old age, desertion and incapacitation. Within the last 
category a fourth problem was identified by its frequency, that is, 
incapacitation through tuberculosis. Where more than one cause of 
indigency was found, the main factor only was noted. As many as 
possible of the cases appearing in Groups A to F were studied. The 
causes of indigency identified for residents of Regent Park for the two 
time periods as a whole are presented in Table VIII, which includes 
all cases where it was possible to examine the file. 

In this sample of relief recipients, about one-fifth were aged persons 
who could not, at the time of the study, qualify for the old age pension 
beginning at age 70. Old age assistance for those aged 65-69 was not 
enacted until 1951 and not in force until January 1, 1952. Nearly 40 
per cent were deserted wives, and another third were medically in- 
capacitated (certified unemployable) by reason of such diseases as 
cancer, diabetes, heart disease, gastric ulcers, and so on. The remaining 
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TABLE VIII 


CAUSES OF INDIGENCY AMONG RESIDENTS IN THE REGENT Park AREA (1945-1947 
AND 1950-1952) 


Group 
Total 
Cause ri = 7 = = ss recipients Per cent 

Old age 6 1 — 1 2 8 18 21 
Desertion 10 1 1 9 2 9 32 37 
Incapacity 10 1 — 9 1 6 27 32 
Tuberculosis 3 — 1 2 1 2 9 10 

TOTALS 29 3 2 21 6 25 86 100 


Source: Files of the Department of Public Welfare, City of Toronto. 


tenth were in receipt of post-sanatorium assistance, known usually as 
“T.B. after-care.” 

It would seem from this analysis that the possibilities for the re- 
habilitation of dependent families were strictly limited. Elderly persons, 
once destitute, face very great difficulty in achieving self-support; 
deserted wives with children to care for are hardly in a position to 
improve the material or emotional standard of the family; the roster 
of diseases among the incapacitated provides little ground for opti- 
mism. Yet it was precisely among the medically incapacitated that a 
good deal of rehabilitation appears to have occurred. The 36 cases 
where recipients of relief were incapacitated (incapacity and tubercu- 
losis) were studied in more detail as their families changed over the 
years 1945 to 1952. The status of these persons at the end of 1952 
presents a startling picture: 21 were employed, 10 remained un- 
employed; the remaining five cases involved two children, two women 
who married and became ineligible for relief, and one person who 
died. At the close of the six years under study, only 4 of 14 incapaci- 
tated relief recipients in Groups A and B (those rehoused) remained 
unemployed. 

The author is firmly convinced (as are a good many social workers, 
public health nurses, teachers, doctors and the staff of the housing 
project) that many families have been rehabilitated wholly or partially 
as a result of rehousing. Families dependent for subsistence on public 
assistance are self-supporting. Those in which the relationships between 
parents or between parents and children were maladjusted have learned 
to live together as individual members of a family group. Some families 
have said that adequate privacy and space have been of tremendous 
importance in reducing intra-family conflict. One woman told the 
author that, “The old man has a place of his own to blow off steam.” 
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Rehousing has meant a major change in living standards for many 
families. The allocation of family income among food, clothing, house- 
‘hold furniture and furnishings, beer and liquor, recreation and other 
items has apparently been drastically revised. Alcoholism is not a 
problem in the housing project. Some men complained to the housing 
manager and to the hotel proprietors in the first few years that their 
wives were investing. heavily in furniture, curtains, drapes, electrical 
appliances and other equipment, and that there was little or nothing 
left for beer. 

Obviously these changes did not always occur simply because 
families were rehoused, although in some cases the explanation appears 
to be just that simple. New surroundings made for changes but the 
role of the housing manager and his staff in assisting these changes 
must not be neglected. Most people needed a good deal of encourage- 
ment and some required a “lift” or “push.” They received the en- 
couragement and occasionally, for those in need, a “lift,” perhaps in 
the form of a job on the maintenance staff of the project, or in personal 
or vocational counselling; a few juveniles convicted of delinquency 
were placed on probation under the supervision of the housing 
manager. All families were visited by the manager or his assistant at 
frequent intervals after occupying a house or apartment; the use of 
the various facilities and equipment was explained and the rules and 
regulations were interpreted; Thereafter the accommodation was in- 
spected once or twice a year and grossly untidy housekeepers were 
reminded of the standards expected of them. In a few of the most 
flagrant cases, families were “asked to leave” the project.*? : 

We have mentioned earlier public confusion about the objectives of 
slum clearance and public housing. In this confusion lies the reason 
for a certain tension which has apparently occurred over the years. 
between the Housing Authority and the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Toronto. Some citizens and elected officials feel strongly that 
public housing is intended only for those families in the poorest 
economic circumstances. Others, including the writer, deplore a public 
housing project inhabited wholly by the lowest-income gr oup, whether 
independent or dependent upon public assistance.**’ | 

The confusion about the objectives of slum clearance and public 
housing has been compounded by the fact that since 1950, in the 
province of Ontario, the federal-provincial partnership has set a 
minimum income limit of $150 a month for tenant families admitted 


82Cf, pp. 176-7. 
33See chapter 14, 


WELCOME TO 
REGENT PARK 


This booklet, which sets forth many 
of the regulations and helpful sug- 
gestions, deserves careful reading. 
It will make home life more pleasant and enjoyable for you and 
the families which follow you as occupants of these apartments 
and houses; it will help us to increase the usefulness and life of 


the property, its facilities and equipment. 


The Authority is able to provide this housing only through the 
co-operation of the Dominion Government, the Province and the 
City of Toronto. We as the landlord, you as the tenant, must 
respect the conditions that govern the use of the property. 


Read your lease and the Rules and Regulations carefully. ff you 
do not understand them thoroughly, ask questions—but please 
ask the Housing Manager—he knows the cosrect answers. 


Feel free to call upon the Housing Manager for any reasonable 
request or for advice and suggestions on any problem relating to 
the upkeep of your home. The Management will do its part in 
maintenance of the premises. 


THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF TORONTO 





Figure 3 
First page of the Tenants’ Handbook distributed by the 
Housing Authority of Toronto 
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to its projects in nearly thirty cities and towns. The objective of a 
minimum income below which occupancy is not permitted is presumed 
to be the elimination of “welfare cases.” Presumably any family with 
less than $1,800 of income per annum is a so-called “welfare case” 
for whom the partnership is not responsible. Where responsibility does 
lie to provide housing for the lowest-income recipients has not been 
stated. 

The question of the admission of families in receipt of municipal 
relief arose for the first time in a serious way in the Housing Authority 
in 1951. On September 10, 1951, the Sub-Committee on Management 
and Tenant Selection presented a report which stated that “at such 
time as applications for housing are being considered from persons 
not in the priority group . . . the Solicitor for the Authority should 
canvass the situation and report as to whether the priority granted to 
those residents in the area on July 15th, 1947, still permits the Authority 
to refuse to accept as tenants such families whose conduct or record 
indicates that they are undesirable families whose application for 
rehousing would otherwise be refused.” 

Besides the fact that some eligible families were incorrigible, two 
other considerations as well were behind this report. The Eastern 
Section was near completion, and members of the Housing Authority 
seemed to be inviting the impression that they felt their current suc- 
cess authorized any policy which would make Regent Park (North) 
a model housing project. In the second place, the average monthly 
rental was increasing and was already more than $53 per month. 
Families in receipt of public assistance might be “poor risks” as far 
as rent payment was concerned, and the amount available for shelter 
would tend to lower the average rental in the project. 

Recipients of unemployment relief in the city of Toronto did receive 
a shelter allowance up to $40 per month, this being the maximum 
amount in which the provincial Department of Public Welfare would 
share on a 50-50 basis. A recipient admitted to the Regent Park 
(North) Housing Project would not likely, however, have a total 
income which would justify even the minimum rental of $29 per month. 
The authority chose to negotiate with the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare who agreed, in the late summer of 1952, to pay $40 a month 
on behalf of any tenant on relief. On its part the authority agreed to 
such fixed charge without regard to size of family or size of unit. 


34There is no minimum income limit in the Regent Park (North) Housing 
Project. In Regent Park (South) this limit will apply although not in the case 
of priority tenants—those living in the area in the fall of 1954. 
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Nevertheless, the members of the authority soon felt that this arrange- 

ment was insufficient. A number of suggestions were made, but eventu- 
ally the authority requested the Department of Public Welfare to pay 
the average current rental in the project on behalf, of each family on 
municipal relief, arguing that subsidies to relief recipients were 
chargeable to it. The Commissioner argued that shelter allowances of 
more than $40 per month were paid in less than 5 per cent of the cases 
throughout the city. He pointed out as well that in the housing project 
a great many families paid less than the average rental. There was 
always the possibility that some of these. tenants would become 
indigent. When they did, his department would be billed for more 
rent than had been previously paid by the tenant. 
‘In January, 1958, the Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant 
Selection recommended a comprehensive policy with respect to the 
rentals of families on relief. Priority families (those resident on July 
15, 1947) currently on relief and already rehoused were to-.be con- 
tinued in tenancy at current rentals. Priority families on relief but not 
yet rehoused were to be considered as special cases, each to be dealt 
with separately by the authority. All other families (those already 
rehoused who might become indigent, and non-priority families on 
relief who might be admitted to the project at a later date) were to 
be charged a rental equal to the “average monthly cost of operating 
a family unit.” (This latter decision is rather difficult to understand, 
since in 1953 there was no adequate estimate of the monthly cost of 
operating a family unit, nor is there likely to be such an estimate until 
some time after the project is completed.) Finally, the report recom- 
mended a review of the cases of all tenant families on relief in March 
and September of each year. 

The Commissioner had not agreed to pay more than $40 per month 
per family, but he, too, was under pressure. It was perfectly clear that 
families on relief fortunate enough to be in or admitted to the Regent 
Park (North) Housing Project were provided with housing accom- 
modation far superior to any which they might find elsewhere. The 
municipal relief shelter dollar would purchase many times more 
housing in Regent Park, and thus even the payment of an average 
rental (then $56.65 per unit per month) appeared sensible. 

At the beginning of July 1953, the authority made a slight change 
in its policy with respect to families on relief. Henceforth all families 
who became indigent after rehousing would continue to pay the rental 
stipulated in their leases. This might be more or less than the average 
monthly rental—which had reached $59.29 for June 1953 and was more 
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than $60 by the end of the year. Negotiation continued, and finally in 
March 1955, the Commissioner agreed to pay slightly more than the 
average current monthly rental, namely, $61 per month for newly 
admitted tenants on relief and for those rehoused who became in- 
digent.?> Priority tenants still on public assistance continued to be 
charged $40 per month. This was the situation late in 1957 and 
arrangements will continue on an ad hoc basis until the monthly 
economic rental and cost of services can be estimated a year or more 
after the project will be completed. . 

Whether it was the financial problems or the social problems that 
were paramount, the number of families in the Regent Park (North) 
Housing Project in receipt of municipal relief has increased steadily 
since 1954, On July 1, 1954, there were 19 families in this position; a 
year later there were 25, and on July 1, 1956, there were 32 families 
on relief. These figures do not imply that many long-term residents are 
becoming indigent. Rather, they are an indication of the admission of 
more families from outside the project area who are dependent on 
public assistance. In a conversation with the author, the housing 
manager summed up his view of these developments: “In the begin- 
ning we had to prove that people wouldn't revert back, and we had to 
pick and choose. Now that we have proved that people can change 
and improve we can take a step further and see what we can do with 
families who require assistance, not only with housing but with social 
problems,”%6 


'85Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection, Report, March 21, 
1955. The average monthly rental for March 1955 was $60.55. The $61 was 
composed of $48 for shelter and $18 for services. The authority called this “a 
concession.” 


36Interview with Mr. Frank E. Dearlove, July 31, 1956. 


Rehousing and Physical and Mental Health 


AS THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION developed in Great Britain, Europe and 
North America during the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
early years of the twentieth, the association between poor health and 
poor housing! became so evident that public health doctors and private 
medical practitioners felt impelled to take leading roles in the early 
movements for housing reform. Members of the medical profession 
have ever since remained in the vanguard of the drive to eliminate 
slums and to replace them with adequate housing accommodation. In 
North America, the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C, E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health at Yale University, has 
made a most significant contribution to the development of housing 
standards and to the evolution of a method of local housing survey.” 

In Toronto, as in many cities, the data for various indices of health 
and disease are not maintained on a block or neighbourhood basis but 
for the relatively larger health districts into which the city is divided 
for administrative purposes. Recently, the Medical Officer of Health, 


1Two variables are said to be “associated” when they are found together, more 
or less frequently; for example, prosperous economic conditions and high prices, 
alcoholism and child neglect, unemployment and desertion (of wives by husbands). 
One variable is not necessarily the “cause” of the other; some third factor may be 
responsible for change in both variables. On the other hand, when one variable is 
definitely proved to be dependent upon the other, there is said to be a “causal 
relationship.” 

2American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
Basic Principles of Healthful Housing (New York, 1939); An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing, Part 1, Nature and Use of the Method (New 
York, 1945); Planning the Neighbourhood (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1948). 
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Dr. L. A. Pequegnat, presented the following figures for death rates 
as an indication of the range by districts in Toronto for the year 1953:8 


Range of rates 


Nature of Index City average by districts 

General 11.8 10.2 — 14.4 
Tuberculosis 9.7 4.1 — 22.1 
Infant 95.7 18.2 — 88.3 
Maternal 1.3 0.5 — 22.8 
Acute Communicable Disease 1.6 nil—- 2.8 


Dr. Pequegnat went on to say that “The comparisons are suggestive in 
the first three brackets [rates], the high figure belonging to one 
district which has considerable questionable housing accommodation. 
. . . Our common sense tells us that the health of a community is 
unquestionably associated with housing conditions.”* 

Dr. J. M. Mackintosh, Professor of Public Health at the University 
of London, considers in a recent book that housing is one of the four 
pillars of social medicine which, he says, has been defined as “the 
application of Medicine to man in his environment.”* Concerning the 
relationship of housing to health he quotes the observations of Allen 
Pond of the United States Public Health Service, who carried out a 
survey of the literature on this subject: 


It has been impossible up to the present to prove many specific relation- 
ships between housing and health. Creditable studies conducted in recent 
years have shown that people who live in good housing are, in the main, 
healthier than those who live in sub-standard dwellings. For certain diseases, 
notably the enteric infections and tuberculosis, morbidity and mortality 
rates for those who live in sound sanitary structures are significantly lower 
than for families and individuals living in substandard housing. Sharp 
differences in respiratory disease rates have been demonstrated as being 
related to the degree of room crowding. Recent reports of the relationship 
of physical environment to draftee rejection rates for specific physical defects 
have also focused attention on the cumulative effects of bad housing.® 


In another article Pond again points to the significance of the home 
in the entire public health picture: 


8Community Planning Association of Canada, Greater Toronto Branch, Housing 
and Public Health, a record of the meeting of March 25, 1954; comments by Dr. 
L. A. Pequegnat, p. 2. 

4Ibid. 


5]. M. Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life (London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1952), p. 10. The four pillars he identifies are: the family, the house in which 
it lives, the food it eats, and the occupation of its members, 

6M. Allen Pond, “How Does Housing Affect Health?” United States Public 
Health Reports, vol. 61 (1946), p. 665. 
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. . . it happens that the dwelling is the principal environment of man. 
Infants average 22~24 hours per day, housewives 20~22, school children 20, 
and wage earners 15-18 hours daily at home. On the basis of lengths of 
exposure to hazards that are common to the factory, the classroom and the 
dwelling, it is evident that the home is far more significant than either the 
work place or the school. Gross evidence to support this generalization is 
to be found in morbidity and mortality data for home accidents, in analyses 
of the principal causes of industrial absenteeism, and in studies of the 
spread of epidemic childhood diseases among the younger siblings of school 
children. We need not and should not wait for more exact data before 
beginning to act.? 


Both health and housing are, of course, extremely complex fields. 
Many of the persons who live in poor housing and are in poor health 
suffer also from poverty; some are mentally deficient as well. Some | 
diseases are influenced by the qualitative physical factors found in 
poor housing—dampness and insufficient heat, poor ventilation, poor 
sanitation, lack of proper food storage, the presence of dust, dirt and 
vermin—and some diseases are not so clearly influenced ‘by these 
factors. Some are propagated by. the social inadequacies of poor 
housing, particularly overcrowding, insufficient bed space, inability to 
isolate the sick person and poor housekeeping; some are not. 

It is extremely difficult, therefore, to demonstrate a causal relation- 
ship between poor housing and poor health, that is, to prove that poor 
housing by itself is responsible for the ill health of the persons who 
reside in substandard accommodation or in bad housing in the sub- 
standard neighbourhoods known as slums or blighted areas. Neverthe- 
less, the association between the two variables, housing and health, 
is strongly “positive.”® 

The demand that a “relationship” with health be “proved” in pointing 
‘to the evils of bad housing has often been tiresome to some scientists. 
‘Eighteen years ago Dr. M. P. H. Horwood, Professor of Bacteriology 
and Sanitation at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pointed 
out why it is difficult to isolate such a relationship: 


The reason why it is not simple to demonstrate a significant relationship 
between poor housing and health is because poor housing is often associated 
with poverty; with ignorance; with inadequate and unsatisfactory food; with 
scanty or ineffective medical and nursing service; with long hours of toil 
and hard labor; with hazardous employment; with cold, dampness and 


™. Allen Pond, “Housing and Health,” American Journal of Public Health, 
‘vol. 39, no. 4 (April 1949), p- 455. 

8A “positive” association is one in which two or more variables change together, 
by and large, in the same direction, that is, one increases as the other(s) increases, 
or one decreases as the other(s) decreases. 
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exposure; with unhygienic living and with various other factors that have 
real health significance. It is obviously exceedingly difficult to evaluate the 
health significance of these factors in order to determine the role of the 
housing factor per se.® , 


Others have expressed dissatisfaction with the early emphasis on 
physical health in studies of housing conditions. Professor Mackintosh 
states that, “in the past too much attention has been paid to the 
physical effects of bad housing, and too little to the psychological.”!° As 
Chairman of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, Dr. Winslow, 
in summing up the evidence available in 1937, stressed the importance 
of meeting the psychological needs of individuals and families: 


We have to-day . . . passed beyond that phase of public health in which 
our objectives can be measured by the yardstick of mortality statistics. 
Health means much more than just staying alive. It means that sort of 
physical and mental fullness of living which William James had in mind 
when he said, “Simply to live, move and breathe should be a delight.” We 
know that a state of undernutrition above the level which permits survival 
may produce stunting of growth and lowering of vitality. We know that an 
overheated atmosphere decreases efficiency and produces a sense of dis- 
comfort. Odours interfere with appetite. Lack of adequate illumination 
causes psychological depression. Overcrowded conditions of living promote 
immorality. An unattractive home drives children into the streets and in- 
creases juvenile delinquency. It may produce a sense of inferiority which 
profoundly influences personality. Neither physical nor mental health nor 
fullness of living is possible where a whole family is crowded into a ‘single 
room of a city tenement or struggles for survival in an insanitary shack on 
an Appalachian mountain side. The essentials of sound family life must be 
of vital concern to the health officer of the future; and the intimate con- 
nection between bad housing and juvenile delinquency will interest him 
as much as the relation between congested tenement living and mortality 
from tuberculosis. 


In its first major publication, Basic Principles of Healthful Housing 
(May 1989), Dr. Winslow’s committee attempted “to formulate the 
basic health needs which housing should subserve.”!? This formulation 
consisted of thirty basic principles “believed to be fundamental minima 
required for the promotion of physical, mental and social health, 
essential in low-rent as well as high-cost housing, on the farm as well 


®Murray P. Horwood, “Housing and Health,” The Commonwealth, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Health, vol. 25, no. 2 (April-June 1988), p. 98. 

10], M. Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life, p. 44. . 

11C, E, A. Winslow, “Housing as a Public Health Problem,” American Journal 
of Public Health, vol. 27 (1987), pp. 56-57. Po 

12American Public Health Association, Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
Basic Principles of Healthful Housing (2nd ed., reprinted 1946), p. 4. 
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as in the city dwelling.” These principles were grouped and may be 
summarized as follows: 


A. Fundamental Physiological Needs: 

Proper temperature, pure air, adequate natural and artificial light, 
quiet, adequate space for play and outdoor living. 

B. Fundamental Psychological Needs: 

Adequate privacy, opportunities for normal family and com- 
munity life, ease of household operation, maintenance of cleanli- 
ness, aesthetic satisfaction. 

C. Protection against Contagion: : 
Pure water supply, toilet facilities, interior sanitation, exclusion of 
vermin, food storage facilities, sufficient sleeping space. 

D. Protection against Accidents: 

Sound construction, fire protection, protection against electrical 
defects and gas poisonings, injuries in the home, traffic hazards,14 


The lack of these essentials is the fundamental indictment of sub- 
standard housing and slum areas and provides the case for clearance. 
When an examination of the effects of a public housing project upon 
the lives of its tenant families is made, and, in particular, a study of 
physical and mental health, all of these basic areas of concern must 
be considered. 

Some additional comments should be made with respect to mental 
health. Leonard Marsh has come close to the nub of the matter in his 
statement: “The biggest cost of the slum to society is apathetic, dreary 
living, which is a menace to every aspect of healthy citizenship.” 
Mackintosh makes the identical point in a number of different ways 
while emphasizing the difficulties involved in investigating the effects 
of rehousing in promoting mental health: 


. .. it is probable that the most insidious and damaging consequences 
[of bad housing] relate to the mental and moral welfare of the populations 
concerned. In the mere assessment of health it is difficult to draw the single 
thread of physical disease from the closely woven pattern of poverty, over- 
crowding, squalor, ignorance and vice. Only the most carefully selected 
series of investigations extending over a span of years could be expected 
to present material from which valid conclusions could be drawn. Never- 
theless, the effort is worth while. ... 

The investigation of evidence linking bad housing with mental sickness, 
on the other hand, and of the effects of rehousing in promoting mental 
health, is much more difficult than the physical study. The work of the 


13fbid. 

14% bid., pp. 2-8. 

iSLecnard Marsh, Rebuilding a Neighbourhood (Vancouver: University of 
British Columbia, 1950), p. 23. 
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student is especially hard because so much of the evidence depends on the 
evaluation of expressed opinion, either of the tenant or the observer.16 


The consequences of poor physical and social environment will be 
found to extend beyond the generation of adults living in it and to 
exert profound influences upon the next and succeeding generations. 
Sir Cyril Burt has dealt with these influences aptly: 


Of all the various social influences that affect the individual mind, the 
most important are those obtaining within the patient's home... . 

In the earlier days social investigators were inclined to look mainly at 
material conditions. . . . Gradually, however, they have been led to recog- 
nize that mental conditions are more potent than economic. The cultural 
status of the home, its moral character and most important of all—its general 
emotional atmosphere, these constitute the crucial factors in nearly every 
case. Here both social workers and psycho-analysts have been brought 
independently to the same conclusion; it is the child’s reaction to the 
members of his family, and their reaction to him, that count for most in 
his menta] and normal life.17 


What influences beneficial to mental health should be expected in 
the new environment of families rehoused from slum and blighted 
areas? The list of fundamental psychological needs compiled by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing provides one series of clues: 
adequate privacy, opportunities for normal family and community life, 
ease of household operation, maintenance of cleanliness, opportunities 
for aesthetic satisfaction in the home and its surroundings and agree- 
ment with the prevailing social standards of the local community. 
Mackintosh’s list is much the same: privacy, freedom from noise, 
light, opportunities for cleanliness, dryness and warmth, the significance 
of the house in an adequate family life, maternal efficiency and the 
positive effects upon the child’s process of learning.*® 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH IN REGENT PARK 


A study of health among the tenants in Regent Park (North) was 
commenced in the spring of 1953 by Miss Helena Toews.’® The design 
for the research was relatively simple. It was proposed to interview a 
representative sample of the two groups whose views on health were 


16Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life, pp. 102-3. 

17Sir Cyril Burt, as quoted by Mackintosh, ibid., p. 110. 

18[bid., pp. 106-11. 

19Miss ‘Toews was a former public health nurse working for the degree of Master 
of Social Work. She completed her study in November 1953. The report was 
presented to the Housing Authority of Toronto on April 12, 1954. 
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most important, namely, the tenants themselves and the members of 
the various professions who helped them or were ready to help if 
needed. The current state of health of the tenants, as viewed both by 
tenants and by professional persons, was to be compared with the 
state of their health prior to rehousing. It was not possible, however, 
to secure specific statistical data with respect to pre-Regent Park 
experience, since the area was a small part of a much larger public 
health district and, as has been said above, the statistics were not 
available on a block or neighbourhood basis. 

A representative sample of tenants needed to be adequate in size to 
provide data representative of the views and experiences of the sub- 
stantial number of tenant families already rehoused, and stratified with 
respect to the age distribution, family size, family structure and occupa- 
tions of these families. A sample of one family in nine was considered 
adequate,”° and accordingly 62 of the 547 households (11.3 per cent) 
were visited. The distribution of sample families classified roughly 
by age, and specifically by family size and structure, is presented in 
Table IX. 

The occupational distribution of the heads of these households is 
presented in detail in Appendix VI. It is sufficient to note here that it 
appeared to be broadly representative of the known occupations of 
the tenants and this view was confirmed by the housing manager. 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF TENANTS INTERVIEWED (CLASSIFIED BY 
AGE GROUPING, FAMILY SIZE AND STRUCTURE)?! 


Grouping Number of tenants 


Elderly widower 

Elderly widows 

Elderly couples 

Widows with 1 to 6 children 

Mothers separated from husbands, 1 to 
6 children 

Large family groups, 6 to 15 children 

Medium family groups, 3 to 5 children 

Small family groups, 1 to 2 children 

Younger couples without children 


TOTAL 


bo 
CIO Oe =—OON Ne 


o> 
bo 


20B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Poverty and the Welfare State 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951), p. 2. 

21This information, together with information on the following pages, is, where 
indicated, contained in Helena Toews, “The Relationship of Public Health and 
Public Housing in the Regent Park Housing Project,” unpublished Master’s thesis, 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto, November 1958. 
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Occupations ranged from that of aircraft worker to truck driver and 
included five housewives, seven housewives with additional part-time 
work, and five retired persons. With the exception of truck driving, 
no occupation was represented more than three times. 

It was essential to interview families whose residence in Regent Park 
had been long enough for them to develop a point of view on many 
questions, and for the new environment to exert an influence upon 
their health and well-being. Each interview included a question on 
length of residence, and it is believed that the variation in time spent 
in the new housing was broadly representative of the experience of all 
tenants at the time of the study. The average length of residence was 
about two years. 

The choice of families to be ftecviowed was determined by random 
selection within the stratifications considered essential: age, family 
size, and family structure particularly. The interviewer made these 
choices with the permission of the housing manager but without his 
direction; this freed the choices from possible bias because of his 
knowledge of a great many families. Thus, the sample of tenants was 
as representative and as free from bias as the research design could 
permit. 

A representative sample of professional persons needed to include 
members of a variety of professions. It was not possible, however, to 
compile a master list of all persons serving the tenants in one capacity 
or another, and the sample is, therefore, not necessarily representative 
in size although it is broadly representative of the various professions. 
Twenty-one interviews in all were held with professional staff in the 
Moss Park public health district, with school principals (class teachers 
were reluctant to be interviewed and preferred that the principal 
divulge his own views and those of the teachers as a group), with 
those few social workers who had had experience with some families 
in both the slum area and the new housing, with visiting nurses and 
with the only general medical practitioner who could be readily 
located and agreed to be interviewed. (See Appendix VII. ) 

On the whole, both tenants and professional persons were most 
co-operative in the interviews, A summary of the responses of the two 
groups is presented below, with digests of the quantitative responses 
to various questions and a variety of verbatim comments by those 
interviewed. Some of these comments are positive in the sense that they 
indicate positive physical or social results or imply satisfaction with 
certain aspects of living in the project, while some are negative in 
that they do not indicate-such results or imply dissatisfaction. 
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Most (70 per cent) of the 62 tenants interviewed expressed the 
view that the family as a whole was more contented in the new home. 
Only 10 per cent felt otherwise; the remainder saw no change. In 
general, the tenants felt that individual members of their families and 
families as a whole had more privacy than before. They appreciated 
the fact that they had an opportunity to live as a family unit in a 
self-contained dwelling. The advantages they enjoyed included their 
own supply of hot and cold water and private bath and toilet facilities, 
as well as a greater amount of room space and an opportunity to be 
alone. Seventy-nine per cent stated that they had more space in the 
new housing; only. one tenant said that he had less. Many of the 
families had never lived previously in other than shared accommodation. 

There was no indication that any of the tenants were misusing the 
relatively unfamiliar modern equipment in the new housing. This was 
corroborated by the officials of the public health department, one of 
whom said that the tenants were by no means in the “peasant class” 
who would not know the uses of the equipment. The interviews did 
reveal that although some of the tenants, particularly those of modest 
intelligence or a relatively low standard of housekeeping, had had 
difficulty in adjusting to a higher standard of living, the group that 
was interviewed had adjusted remarkably well in most cases. There 
were some complaints, to some extent justified in the view of Miss 
Toews. But the tenants discussed a number of their difficulties quite 
frankly. Miss Toews’ summary of their views is worth quoting: 

That they derived a great deal of satisfaction and enjoyment in having 
better facilities for cleanliness was evidenced by the large number of 
positive responses to the questions on this subject. That they were making 
use and benefitting from them was indicated by the response of the health 
authorities concerning greater cleanliness in the home and among the 


children in school . . . [but] complaints indicated that there was room for 
further adjustment to a community set-up which was unfamiliar to them. 


The responses of the tenants are presented in general accordance 
with the four basic groupings of principles in Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing, referred to earlier in this chapter. Since the inter- 
views were essentially non-directive, friendly conversations, in which 
this basic structure was not imposed rigorously, not all the questions 
these groupings suggested were discussed in all the interviews. More- 
over, some questions were not applicable to households without 
children. In a proportion of the interviews some subjects were not 
mentioned by the tenants or appeared to be of little or no interest. 
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The categories of response in Table X refer to a comparison between 
conditions in the new dwellings and in those inhabited before re- 
housing. 

TABLE X 


THE MEETING OF FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Not mentioned 
Responses concerning ade pe a Same Pee = 
Privacy 30 14 10 18 
Contentment as a family group 43 6 10 3 
Facilities for cleanliness 55 5 2 — 
Facilities for household tasks 47 14 3 8 
Reactions of school children (34 
families) 

Attendance 7 0 27 

Work habits 13 0 21 

General attitudes 9 1 24 


Not 
Satisfied Dissatisfied Indifferent discussed 
Reaction to neighbours and/or 
the community in general 28 14 13 7 


Some of the verbatim comments by the tenants with respect to 
these essential aspects of a normal, healthy family life were: 


Concerning privacy 
Positive 
We have more privacy here than in the house we lived in before, and it’s 


just as nice as a cottage. My husband says if he could buy a house now he 
wouldn’t be bothered. ; 


It’s almost like a home. There are no children near us to bother us here. We 
wouldn’t move into a house if we had the opportunity. The only way to 
keep a house going would be to have roomers, and then you have no 
privacy. [This was a young couple with two small children who lived in two 
rooms before; now have a five-room apartment.] 


We can do what we want here and get more rest. 


The privacy is wonderful here. We are living for the first time, and the 
children enjoy the home atmosphere. 


We like to remain alone and don’t bother with other people. [This family 
previously shared a house with others. ] 


There is more privacy here and we can rest better. The other place was 
such a dump. 


We have more rooms and the girls have more privacy. 
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Negative 


We are too singe to people here, and you can hear people all the time. [This 
family previously had only two rooms and shared a house with eight adults 
and three children. ] 


There are not enough rooms. We should have a six-roomed apartment. 


Neighbours bother us and fuss constantly about the children. 


Concerning family contentment 

' Positive 
We feel we're getting ahead here and have something to work for. We went 
$500 into debt buying furniture but we feel it was worth it. [This tenant, a 


widow whose three children were working, then had a six-roomed apart- 
ment. Before moving, this family lived in a house with eight other people. ] 


There definitely is a:change in attitudes. We have less arguments and are 
less irritable than when we were crowded into a couple of rooms, 


I am definitely more contented here, and the mother sort of influences the 
whole family attitude. Before, I never knew where I would end up next. 
[This family had moved frequently and lived in rooms with their three 
children, aged one to three years.] - 


My husband is much more relaxed here. At first we were so excited about 
coming here that we couldn't sleep. 


There is more family life and we feel more relaxed and get ‘on each other’s 
nerves less. 


My husband drank worse before moving here. 


It’s wonderful here for people who: are getting older. We must make up 
our minds to accept change before we can appreciate this place. 

Negative | 
We now have less money to oe the rent is so mgs there is nothing left, 
for anything else. 


We had more freedom i in our fore: home. 


Concerning cleanliness 
Positive 


We have a greater incentive to keep clean. There is aways hot water for 
bathing. 
At first we bathed constantly. Tt was so wonderful to have a tub of our own 
and lots of hot water. 

Negative 
There is always dust on the window sills and we have to dust more often 
than we used to. 
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Concerning children and school 
Positive 
It is easier to get them off to school. They now can clean up and wash 
properly. 
The children are tidier and help keep the place clean. 
They show greater interest in their work. 


They now can study in their own room and have more privacy. 


Negative 
They learn bad habits from the other children in the building. 


They were always good students. 


They never liked school. 


Concerning neighbours and the community 

Positive 
The neighbours are O.K. We have lots of play space and the children are 
outside a lot more with other children. 


We have a nice playground for the children here. It is quiet here compared 
with the rooming house we lived in. There is seldom anyone drunk here. 


It is wonderful to get into this community. We lived in a room so long. 


All the neighbours are good to me. I think all the people are satisfied here. 


Negative 
I don’t approve of this “community idea,” and prefer to stay alone. I have 
my own friends. 


This selection from a great many comments is not intended to suggest 
that there were no specific complaints. There were complaints about 
the rent scale, particularly its flexibility as income improved; com- 
plaints about restrictions inherent in project living, including a pro- 
scription against keeping pets; complaints about the loss of a private 
home and particularly the absence of a backyard; complaints about 
noise; complaints about inadequate clothes-drying facilities. Never- 
theless, the general picture is one of contentment, satisfaction and 
considerable improvement in family life and, it may be assumed, in 
the over-all mental health of most members of these groups. 

It is not surprising that there was resentment and dissatisfaction with 
certain restrictions and controls required in a public housing project. 
Many of these restrictions would be found in any apartment project, 
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whether privately or publicly owned. In this case, however, some 
tenants had been home owners prior to rehousing, or had rented an 
entire house and they were accustomed to managing their own affairs 
without external interference. “Others, who perhaps had ‘a-social’ 
tendencies and had never conformed to accepted standards of living, 
would find it difficult for that reason to accept conformity to the 
necessary rules and regulations of an organized community.”*? Also, 
a good many of the tenants were paying a higher rent, sometimes a 
substantially higher rent, for the new housing than they had paid for 
their previous accommodation. This, together with the inclusion of a 
portion of the earnings of secondary wage earners in the calculation 
of rent paying capacity, was for some time a source of dissatisfaction. 

The majority of the tenants referred to the spaciousness of their 
new accommodation and stated that they had more space than pre- 
viously. Only one tenant said she needed an extra room. Satisfaction 
was expressed particularly with respect to the living room, since 
space for relaxation and entertaining was rare in former accommo- 
dation; the large kitchen was referred to by several housewives. 
Table XI is a summary of tenant responses concerning those more 
technical aspects of shelter which directly affect the functioning of a 
human being. 


TABLE XI 
THE MEETING OF FUNDAMENTAL PHYSIOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Not mentioned 


: Better Worse 

Responses concerning penore pane Same woes a 
Humidity 6 6 — 50 
Ventilation 33 4 5 20 
Warmth and temperature con- 

trol 43 3 4 12 
Light 21 0 2 39 
Space or freedom from over- 

crowding 49 1 5 7 
Play and recreational! facilities 31 6 3 22 


Humidity was mentioned in only 12 interviews, Tenants who had 
had asthma or other respiratory ailments felt that their condition had 
improved by virtue of freedom from dampness, while others mentioned 
colds and sore throats. Some tenants claimed that the air. was too dry 


22H. Toews, Master's thesis, p. 48. 
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and that they had resorted to the use of humidifiers. Despite the 
general agreement on the adequacy of ventilation, one tenant remarked 
that the halls were dark and close and did not have sufficient ventila- 
tion. A number of tenants praised the warmth in the new housing 
and were quite vocal in condemning the poor heating in former 
accommodation. 

About a third of the tenants pointed out that lighting conditions, 
whether natural or artificial, were better than in their former homes; 
the remainder did not comment on this subject. Several remarked about 
the ample supply of electrical outlets. The fact that they did not have 
to keep the lights on during the day was mentioned. (In the experience 
of the author during visits to applicants for tenancy in Regent Park, 
dinginess and darkness were characteristic of the accommodation of 
many tenants; large uncovered bulbs burned day and night.) 

The verbatim comments of the tenants with respect to these several 
aspects of healthful housing are revealing: 


Concerning ventilation L 
Better ventilation has helped the children; they do not have as many colds. 


We have good ventilation here and because we have enough heat we can 
keep the windows open all winter. 


There is more ventilation in a house. 


Concerning warmth 
We have no drafts here and it is always nice and warm. 


The rooms are bright and always warm. Before, we could not keep warm. 


The substantial proportion of favourable replies concerning psycho- 
logical and physiological needs should indicate far greater protection 
against illness and disease in the new housing. Table XII shows that 
many tenants found less illness among their families although a few 
found more illness; almost all believed that the care and treatment of 
both sick persons and infants was easier. The comments indicate that 
tenants hold quite strong opinions on these matters. 

Tenants who had fewer colds in the new housing attributed this 
mainly to a more even temperature, better ventilation, less dampness, 
and a warmer, better-heated home in general. 


We definitely are healthier here. Before, the baby had the flu. We lived in 
a basement apartment which was disgustingly unhealthy. 


We haven’t had a cold all winter since living here. 
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I am much better here. I coughed terribly before. It was freezing cold in 
our house. We couldn't even take baths. Here we have an even temperature 
at all times. 

On the other hand, some tenants had more colds and attributed this 
to a “change of atmosphere” or the fact that “it was too warm one day 
and too cold the next.” A large number found no difference, Either they 
had always been healthy or had had colds frequently both in the old 
and in the new housing. 

TABLE XII 


PROTECTION AGAINST CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND OTHER ILLNESSES 


Not mentioned 


Responses concerning More Less Same or 
unable to say 


Frequency of colds 8 27 24 3 
Infectious diseases among 
children 7 31 10 14 
Other diseases among adults 
and children 4 21 35 2 
Presence of rodents and vermin 0 54 8 — 
Better Worse 
Facilities to keep food 50 1 11 — 
Care of infants (27 families) — 
Facilities for general care 24. 1 2 — 
Opportunity forrestandsleep 14 1 0 12 
Facilities for food prepara- 
tion 25 0 1 ] 
Easter Less easy 
Treatment of illness— 
Ability to care for patients in 
the home 56 1 5 — 
Possibility of isolating 
patients 50 2 10 — 


The matter of infectious and other diseases among children requires 
careful consideration, since the age of the children and their illnesses 
prior to rehousing would require examination in more detail. It would 
be helpful to know, for example, whether the majority of the children 
were relatively young and had been exposed to the common childhood 
diseases—measles, chicken-pox, mumps—before entering the project. 
If they had been, it might account in part for the extremely good 
health record since moving to the new housing. These matters were 
discussed in the interviews in some detail and it was concluded that 
“the findings indicated that families with small children did not have 
as much sickness since moving to the project.” 
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» Six of the 21 adults who reported less disease after rehousing 
reported that they had had pneumonia before coming to the project, 
attributing this condition to the poor housing conditions in which they 
had lived. Their houses had been damp or cold, the heating was 
irregular and one mother reported that she had, at times, to keep the 
children in their snow suits at night in order to keep them warm, Six 
of seven tenants interviewed, who claimed that they had had asthma, 
stated that they had improved or had been free from symptoms since 
living in their new homes, In the seventh case a mother spoke for her 
child who had not improved because, in the mother’s view, the child 
was not getting outdoors often enough. 

Five tenants reported that their arthritis or rheumatism had im- 
proved, while one said that there was no change, and another claimed 
it was worse. Two women said that the heart conditions of their 
husbands had improved after living in Regent Park for a time. They 
were elderly people and attributed the improvement to lessened 
activities and exertion. They felt that their apartments were more 
convenient and easier to manage; there was no furnace to tend and no 
ashes to carry out. 

A few tenants believed that poor housing conditions were partly 
responsible for their previous “nervous condition.” Four housewives 
considered that their nerves were better;-two of these stated that they 
had experienced a nervous breakdown before rehousing. 

Two tuberculosis “after-care” patients claimed to have benefited 
greatly by moving into bright clean apartments instead of returning 
to unfavourable overcrowded living accommodations when they left 
the sanatorium. One tenant reported that her husband was much 
better since they moved into the new housing. A former tuberculosis 
patient was contributing to the family income. 

On the other hand, nearly one-fifth of the tenants stated that their 
health was much the same as before. They made such comments as 


the following: 
Our health always was good. 
We never had much illness before. 


My nerves are bad now, but they were bad before we moved here. 
We both had arthritis before and still have it. 


It would of course, be ridiculous to expect improvement in the health 
of every tenant: age, individual differences, and the nature of certain 
illnesses would make such expectations most unrealistic. On the whole, 
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the results for individuals and families with an average residence of 
two years in the new housing were remarkably good. 

There was a very high proportion of favourable responses to 
questions concerning the ability to treat illness in the new environment. 
Most of the tenants admitted that they had more bedroom space and 
better facilities for the care of sick members of the family. Bedrooms 
were sufficiently large to accommodate an extra bed in case of illness 
so that the patient could be kept in a separate room. Meals were 
served more easily in the apartments when all rooms were on the 
one floor. The house or apartment was always warm and clean and 
there was plenty of hot water for bathing the patient. 

These aspects of the new housing were emphasized also by 27 
mothers with small infants. One mother stated that her baby had 
been “a sick baby” because of the “terrible” living conditions ex- 
perienced before moving. All but one or two mothers were convinced 
that the care of infants was better in Regent Park than in their 
previous housing. They were particularly pleased with food storage 
facilities, the warmth of the buildings, the supply of hot water, the 
separate bedroom for the child and the general cleanliness. One men- 
tioned the absence of flies and other insects. 

The fourth aspect of healthful housing, protection against accidents 
and avoidance of hazards in the home and the neighbourhood, was 
discussed in general terms in the 62 interviews. None of the tenants 
had experienced a serious accident prior to moving to Regent Park 
but some of them mentioned accidents in the neighbourhood and 
described some of the conditions that existed in their former homes: 


Before, we had a Quebec heater which was dangerous. We could never Jet 
the fire burn at night. 


The neighbour’s oil stove caught fire. 
Someone lit a fire on an empty lot where there was a lot of trash around. 


The halls were very dark in the building we lived in and it was dangerous 
going up the stairs. 


Thirty-six of the tenants felt that there were or would be fewer acci- 
dents in the new housing; two felt that there were or would be more 
accidents; the remaining 24 felt that the situation was “the same.” Most 
of the tenants recognized that the buildings in which they now lived 
were fire-proofed and that the central heating system lessened fire 
hazards. Two persons cited accidents to children in the new housing, 
namely, falls on the cement steps leading to the basement and on the 
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new floors. Those tenants who felt that there was no difference were 
mainly former home owners who believed their old accommodations 
to be just as safe as the new. | 


Responses of Professional Persons 


These interviews were designed to obtain two kinds of information: 
the judgments and professional opinions of persons who were cur- 
rently working or had recently worked with the people of Regent 
Park, concerning the physical and mental health of the tenants of the 
housing project; and the attitudes expressed by tenants as they dis- 
cussed their new experiences with professional workers. Such intor- 
mation was necessarily more general in nature than that provided by 
the tenants themselves.?* Nevertheless, it was possible to group these 
judgments, opinions and comments under four headings: the general 
psychological effects of rehousing; physical health and contro] of 
disease; public health education; and the effects of rehousing on school 
children. This last aspect was particularly important, since a number 
of those interviewed had direct contact with school children and were 
alert to observe change when it occurred. 


Psychological effects 


The first question, “In your opinion has better housing in the Regent 
Park area affected the health of the tenants (1) positively, (2) nega- 
tively, and (3) no change?” was answered “positively” by all but one 
who was “unable to tell” what the effect of housing was on the health 
of the tenants. Some of the verbatim comments on this question were 
the following: 


There is a great change in morale. 


I base my opinion on what others have told me about the project. They are 
more anxious to fix up their homes, and their homes now take up their 
interest and time. 

The new buildings and equipment have been an incentive toward better 
housekeeping. 


It has been an incentive for the tenants to improve their standard of living 
and move out to other areas. 


Surroundings change their ‘attitudes and mental outlook. None have been 
certified in that area for mental illness since it was rehoused. 


23Miss Toews prepared a schedule of questions for these interviews which 
included a number of sections common to all respondents. In places she added 
other questions appropriate to the professional qualifications of her interviewees. 
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There is a great change in the morale of people. They are buying better 
furniture and improving their living standards. Their health habits are 
improving. I would say about 85 per cent keep their homes neat and clean. 


Some comments dealt particularly with one group of people or with 
one family. One member of the Department of Public Health stated: 


The old people like the housing particularly well. I would say about 90 per 
cent of all the tenants are pleased with the new housing. There is a 
neighbourliness growing out of the venture where people are beginning to 
co-operate more. People improve more quickly when ill. They are not 
going to stand for skin diseases, scabies, lice and so on, when they have a 
clean, sanitary home, and they are not so depressed. 


Other comments were: 


There is the family “C”—they have two teen-age daughters. For the first 
time they now have a decent home where they can. bring their friends. 


Another tenant, whose husband was in Korea, managed her new apartment 
with greater ease and it added greatly to her well-being and that of her 
five children to have adequate living quarters. 


The trend towards greater co-operation with the people working 
or serving in the area as well as among the tenants themselves was 
emphasized: 


There is poate co-operation with the health authorities. There is a certain 
amount of control which helps toward carrying out treatment and prevention 
of the spread of disease. 


In applying for summer camps neighbours want to be in the same cabin. 
There is a community spirit growing out of this housing venture. For 
example, they have baby showers for expectant mothers and the married 
women go to Dufferin School for swimming. They have organized street 
dances and field meets. 


There definitely is a community spirit growing out of this venture. They are 
more cheerful now and can get out with the children in the sun. There is a 
greater interest and co-operation toward preventive health measures. The 
families who were less clean are stimulated by other tenants to try and 
keep up standards even if they find it difficult at times to do so. Some, who 
in the beginning grumbled about certain disadvantages, now don’t want 
to move even though they have a chance to do so. 


On the other hand, one person was not so certain that tenant families 
had become more co-operative in controlling disease. She said: 


There are others again who were problem families before and no change 
seems to be apparent. However, they eventually may change by having 
good examples of other families. The Moss Park Area had a great number 
of families who cared little and had no pride. They have been in poor 
cireumstances so long and are resistant to change. 
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In response to the more specific question, “In what way has the 
mental health of the tenants changed, if so?” some of the answers 
were: 


They are proud of their little apartments and find more pleasure living 
in new and better homes. 


It definitely has improved. Now they fee] they are more important and show 
this in their co-operative efforts. 


I think they are more cheerful. They have a supervised playground now, 
and get out into the sun with their children. 


Some parents are less “touchy” to get along with, although there is a 
difference of opinion as to the advantages. 


Before, they were in a rut. The mothers appear to be happier now and get 
together in group activities. 


In another case the neurologist confirmed that the tenant's nervous 
condition had been aggravated by poor housing conditions. She had 
been dealing with a difficult landlord and her condition improved after 
she moved to her new home. 

The negative responses from the professional interviews were not 
so numerous, but they were none the less significant. In some cases 
there seemed to be a psychological resistance to a changed way of 
life. As one person expressed it: 


Some say their health is breaking down because of having to live there. 
People who were used to better standards of living before would show 
greater change. Others are not happy and do not like the restrictions. 


In the opinion of this interviewee the tenants who had been getting 
along fairly well before found it easier to adjust than tenants who 
had to make far greater change. It was felt that the latter experienced 
an emotional strain which was not conducive to physical or mental 
health. Dr. Mackintosh has made the same point as a result of: his 
own direct experience: 


In my records approximately 75 per cent of all families improved out of 
all recognition after their removal from a slum, but in the great majority 
of these cases I could have prophesied the improvement with confidence. 
They were from the start desirable tenants in undesirable homes. In the 
bad houses they had been suffering from an illness which, although a 
reaction to environment, was just as real as an illness due to reaction to a 
noxious internal agent such as a diseased appendix. An operation was neces- 
sary in both instances. It might be argued that tenants who reacted especially 
unfavourably to a slum environment were in any case mentally sick, 
embittered, unable to make the best of a bad job, neurotic, intemperate, 
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lazy or what you will. I cannot find any support for this view in my 
observations.*4 


Another person who was interviewed said: 


Yes, the mental health of some of the families has improved, but there are 
others who do not like it here. They do not have the freedom they had 
before. 


Physical health and the control of disease 


Without statistical and other data for the incidence of various 
diseases among the tenants of the Regent Park (North) Housing 
Project, the members of the various professions were reluctant to 
commit themselves on the question of physical illness and the control 
of disease. Some felt that studies should have been undertaken in the 
area prior to rehousing and that records should have been kept from 
the time the housing project was opened, so that adequate comparative 
statistical data would have been available. Nevertheless, there were 
many indications of positive change. Some of the responses were: 


We are unable to say whether there is less illness, but the attitude of some 
of the tenants toward treatment has changed. They now have better facilities 
to care for the sick. 


There is less contact with infectious diseases and there appears to be a 
decrease. 


One cannot tell about a decrease of infectious diseases, but the general 
health of the tenants in Regent Park appears to be better. 


One person felt that sick calls were cut down and this could be 
attributed to better facilities for cleanliness and the care of patients. 
However, another said that the number of calls was the same. One 
interviewee, pointing to the widespread improvement in the health 
of the general population over the years, felt that it would be difficult 
to assess improvement in terms of housing alone. He remarked: 


Better facilities allow for better preventive measures but other factors, such 
as the pasteurization of milk, vaccination and immunization against certain 
diseases, more frequent check-ups through the schools and clinics, treatment 
with new drugs, as well as early hospitalization of infectious cases, these 
and many other factors contribute to lower morbidity rates. Such diseases as 
enteritis, diphtheria and other intestinal diseases have been almost com- 
pletely wiped out. Toronto has one of the best records in the control of 
diphtheria. 


24]. M. Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life, pp. 104-5. 
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Nevertheless, despite their recognition that public health in general 
was continuing to improve, and more rapidly in recent years, some of 
the professional persons were specific in their references to improve- 
ments related to the change from substandard to adequate housing 
accommodation. 


It has done a lot for the tuberculosis “after-care” patients to be able to 
move into a clean and sanitary environment on their discharge from the 
sanatorium. 


There are fewer incidences of upper respiratory infections. I feel that re- 
housing should have taken place long before this. 


There has been better control of disease because it has been easier to teach 
them isolation technique. 


Mrs. “J” had a heart condition which improved when she came to live at 
Regent Park. She liked the “esprit de corps” or neighbourliness of the area 
and was a lot happier here. 


Asthma, on the other hand, appears to be definitely affected by housing. Any 
illness where the patient requires quiet and rest and a healthy atmosphere 
would be better controlled in well ventilated, dry and warm houses. 


Although specific statistical data were lacking, the general impres- 
sion was one of positive change. No person said that health in general 
was worse than before rehousing, nor was any particular illness or 
disease considered more prevalent. 


Public health education 


Those persons concerned with public health in the broad sense were 
asked: “Have better housing conditions for the tenants in Regent Park 
been an incentive toward constructive public health work?” Some of 
their replies were as follows: 


I believe they have. Nurses can tell this better because they work directly 
with the tenants. Because of better control over the area they can get 
better co-operation. For example, the Housing Authority co-operates with 
the Health Department in getting tenants to carry out treatment. Tenants 
can carry out preventive precautions in the home. 


The Health Department would agree that better housing is an incentive 
toward better public health work. If a visit is made to a home where there 
is nothing to work with, one does not know what to teach the family. There 
is no opportunity to isolate patients and the people cannot be blamed for 
not co-operating. 


The tenants are perhaps more receptive to the nurse. They have a better 
outlook. There is a greater incentive to teach preventive care when you know 
that the people have the facilities to work with. 
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The nurse has more scope for teaching and it is easier for her to speak of 
ventilation, fresh air, nutrition, washing of clothes, and the tenant generally 
carries out instructions. 


These comments, and the previous references to control of disease 
and increased tenant participation in both prevention and treatment, 
suggest that adequate sanitary housing accommodation provides the 
only sound basis for public health education. The improved physical 
facilities and the improved mental outlook of the people are both 
essential for constructive teaching. 


Effects on school children 


Six of the 2] professional persons interviewed by Miss Toews were 
in a position to provide direct information concerning the reactions 
of school children to their new environment. In the course of the 
interviews they gave illustrations of noticeable changes in health 
habits. School principals, a teacher, and public health nurses working 
in the schools (the school nurse) were asked: “What change, if any, 
do you see in the school children from the rehoused Regent Park 
Area?” This question opened up a broad inquiry which was then 
focused, in the course of conversation, upon such matters as work 
habits, attitudes towards school in general, interest and enthusiasm, 
cleanliness, pediculosis, illness (colds and infectious diseases) and 
absenteeism because of illness. They were asked also about the degree 
of co-operation from parents in carrying out orders and treatments and 
in getting the child back to school and whether children displayed more 
or less pride and a sense of worth than before. 

A summary of the views expressed by the six respondents is pre- 
sented in the following extracts of their statements: 


The attitude toward school is improved. Cleanliness is improved. Pedi- 
culosis is far less prevalent. Some of the parents had the idea before that 
one could never get rid of lice. The children show pride in their new homes 
and want to show the visiting nurse their new apartments. They have a 
greater sense of worth. There are less skin diseases, such as scabies and 
impetigo. I would be unable to say whether there is less absenteeism and 
would need statistical data to prove anything. 


There is a ‘decrease in absenteeism. This change could be due to better 
living conditions at home and warmer homes. The children have no excuse 
to stay at home because the house was too cold to get ready for school. 
They now have plenty of warm water to keep clean and therefore come to 
school cleaner. Pediculosis has been controlled. I would not be able to 
comment on the rest of the questions. 
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Psychologically the children are perhaps more settled and do not offer so 
many excuses for conditions at home, such as “the house was too cold, I 
could not do my homework.” There is a great change in the cleanliness of 
the children, and they are proud to live there. It is hard to say whether there 
is less disease generally. Some claim the houses are too warm and they 
have more sickness because of it. 

This last person cited the example of a child who, previous to moving 
to the new housing, “was constantly absent from school with almost 
every known disease.” Since moving to the housing project the child 
had missed very little time. 

In the fourth interview the informant stated: 


Generally there appears to be positive change taking place. I actually cannot 
see a change in the children themselves. For example, T’s attendance always 
was good. He missed 8% days in 1950-1951 and 2% days in 1949-1950. 
His work is poor and there is no change. Another boy, who moved to the 
area recently, likes it there. He is not too intelligent anyway. As they grow 
older they get cleaner anyway. 


He indicated that there were a number of “negatives” in the housing 
project in his opinion, and added: 


The attitudes of some of the families toward the housing as a whole is 
not so good because they had good homes before. 


The fifth person interviewed in this series compared the families from 
the substandard housing area with those from what he called “the 
Macedonian Settlement” nearby, where the people were poor also, but 
whose children were the cleanest pupils in school. He pointed out 
that it was not necessarily poverty alone which created poor sanitary 
conditions and social degradation. In discussing the children living in 
Regent Park he said: 


The children’s work habits are improved. They have a better chance to 
study and a place to do their homework. They are happier at home and 
therefore adjust better in school. They are cleaner and neater in appearance. 


The remarks of the sixth respondent were most positive: 


There is improvement in their attitude toward school. Cleanliness is im- 
proved and pediculosis is far less prevalent than it was before. We don't 
get calls from parents, such as, “there is no heat in the house.” We have 
greater co-operation from the parents in getting the children back to 
school after illnesses. | 


He added: 
The Department of Education generally feels good about the housing 


project and feels that the whole picture in the area has changed for the 
better. | 
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HAVE THe PositiIvE EFFECTs PERSISTED? 


This study of the effects of rehousing upon the physical and mental 
health of the tenants in Regent Park was necessarily a preliminary 
inquiry. Its aim was not to prove a relationship, but to examine the 
nature and extent of the effects which the provision of housing 
appeared to have upon the health of the tenants. 

A number of major findings emerged from this research work of 1958. 
First of all, the great preponderance of positive responses concerning 
the effects of rehousing upon the psychological well-being of families 
formerly resident in substandard housing deserves particular em- 
phasis. In this respect, as well as in others, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the close approximation of tenant and professional opinions. 
The analysis would seem to indicate clearly a profound positive change 
in the mental health of these families. 

Despite the absence of accurate statistical information there emerged 
fairly conclusive evidence that contagious disease was less frequent 
among rehoused families than in their past experience, especially 
among their children. In certain specific illnesses, particularly res- 
piratory infections, colds, pneumonia and asthma, the evidence of 
improvement was conclusive. There is little doubt that both physical 
facilities and emotional influences contributed, in an undetermined 
ratio, to the improvement of health. 

The most significant positive effects of rehousing are those related 
to the physical and mental health of children in rehoused families. 
The combination of adequate housing, better physical health, improve- 
ment in the attitudes of parents towards each other and towards their 
children, and particularly improvement in what Mackintosh calls 
“maternal efficiency” and the development of a pride in home and 
family appears to have led to a healthier, happier group of children 
capable of and actually achieving more satisfactory progress in school. 

During these early years in the housing project there has been 
apparently an uneven growth in community integration; some tenants 
are not ready to identify themselves with the community and become 
a part of it simply because they are living in the new housing. There 
seem to be three levels of adjustment to the community as a whole. 
One group consists of families who are more or less indifferent to their 
neighbours but find a great deal of satisfaction in their new homes. A 
second group seems to be directly opposed to community participation 
and social interrelationships with other tenants in the project. The 
third group recognizes the need to come together, not only for recrea- 
tional purposes, but also to solve some of their common problems. 
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Two important questions might well be asked at this point. Have 
the positive effects on health indicated in the research endured for 
the families rehoused from the old Regent Park areaP Are the same 
or other positive effects a part of the experience of other families 
rehoused from outside the Regent Park area? It was originally intended 
that the research would be repeated after two or three years, using 
a similar research design. This was not accomplished, and it now 
seems that additional study of this nature might not be rewarding. 

By 1954 the great majority of “priority” or “eligible” families were 
rehoused in Regent Park, and tenancy was opened up to the broader 
city community. Applications were considered from families resident 
in the city of Toronto on December 1, 1952 (the date of the second 
vote) whose total family income did not exceed $4,200 per annum and 
whose housing need was urgent. As more and more of these applicants 
were admitted it became less practicable to repeat Miss Toews’ study 
by means of a sample of rehoused families. Concurrently, some of the 
original tenant families were changing greatly through the marriage 
of older children, the employment of members reaching young adult- 
hood, the death of one parent and other inevitable developments. Some 
of these families moved from Regent Park, often stating their intention 
to purchase a home elsewhere in the rapidly expanding metropolitan 
area. Some families were “asked to leave” the housing project for a 
variety of reasons. 

In mid-1957, as a result of all these changes, somewhat more than 
half of the 1,289 tenant families in Regent Park were not residents of 
the area in 1947 or earlier. The author has considered further re- 
search to shed some light on the persistence of the effects of rehousing 
on the health of the tenants but has concluded that the obstacles to 
the collection of valid data would be enormous. 

A study based on interviews with a sample of families in Regent 
Park in recent years would necessarily have included some or many 
tenant families quite unknown to the professional workers in the area.” 
It would be possible, of course, to ascertain tenants’ opinions of their 
own health before and after rehousing (no matter where their previous 
housing was located) but it would be much more difficult to check 
their statements with persons who knew them in their former dwellings. 


25During the winter of 1954-55 the author acted as consultant to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in a series of programmes on the Regent Park Housing 
Project. Ronald Hambleton prepared these programmes, including one on the 
subject of health, by means of recorded conversations with tenants and professional 
persons. Although his findings were not based on fundamental research, they 
strongly supported Miss Toews’ conclusions of 1953. 
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Moreover, the turnover and retirement among professional persons 
working in the Regent Park area has been of such magnitude that it 
has become increasingly difficult to find persons who have the ex- 
perience of the past to relate to current experience. The newer workers 
are understandably reluctant to comment. 

In the spring of 1956 the author discussed the question of the per- 
sistence of positive effects on health among rehoused families with 
the Medical Officer of Health for Toronto, Dr. L. A. Pequegnat. After 
careful consideration and discussions with senior staff members in his 
department, Dr. Pequegnat wrote: 


As you will recall, it was no easy matter to make assessment of the 
Regent Park Housing Project in 19538-1954 because, for one thing, of the 
unavailability of persons who held the before and after picture and again 
because records were either too few or too sketchy and not set up to meet 
the needs of comparison. Impression had to be relied on considerably. 

The impression gathered at that time has not gone into reverse so far 
as we can determine. Such a statement is, of course, in the negative and 
to make a positive statement at this time is more difficult than ever in 
that the indices for comparison have been further dissipated. As a basis 
for such an assertion one has only to have regard for the fact that the 
population under review is farther removed from that which initially took 
over Regent Park and apparently is not for the most part of the same social 
stratum.?6 


The population of Regent Park has doubled since 1958. Whether or 
not the newcomers are of the same social stratum perhaps makes little 
difference since every tenant family admitted to the project comes 
from a housing situation little different from the conditions prevailing 
in Regent Park prior to 1947. Whatever the composition of the present 
population, no one would deny that a more intensive and comprehen- 
sive analysis in the field of health and housing would be both de- 
sirable and productive. 


26From a letter from Dr. L. A. Pequegnat to the author, May 2, 1956. 
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Rehousing and Juvenile Delinquency 


THE ASSOCIATION between juvenile delinquency and poor housing is 
rarely disputed today. Nevertheless, delinquency is as complex a social 
problem as physical and mental illness, marital conflict, alcoholism and 
other issues considered in the previous chapters, and slum housing is 
only one of many factors explaining the occurrence of delinquency 
among its residents. In the numerous studies of the past half-century 
these explanations have also included the conflict between two or more 
generations in immigrant families where parents or grandparents were 
foreign-born and their children or grandchildren were born or raised 
in North America; the break-up of families, whatever the ethnic origin 
or place of birth of the parents; the upheavals of two wars and their 
aftermath; the lack of recreation facilities in the majority of neighbour- 
hoods in the crowded heart of the city; intergroup rivalries and tensions 
including the conflicts between ethnic groups and between racial 
groups; mental deficiency; mental disturbance; poverty; depression; 
and even prosperity. 

In their classic studies of “deliquency areas,” Clifford R. Shaw and 
his associates developed a “cultural approach to the study of delin- 
quency.”+ They argued that “in loca] communities there arise group 
attitudes and behaviour norms characteristic of that particular group.” 
The essence of the approach was an attempt to relate behaviour to the 
social and cultural setting in which it arises. Shaw wrote, nearly thirty 
years ago: 

Persons live and act in families, clubs, schools, playgroups, gangs. These 


groups reflect community life, and the community in turn itself reflects 
larger cultural and social processes. Behaviour of a delinquent may be in 


1Clifford R. Shaw, e¢ al., Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), pp. 1-10. 
2Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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part a reflection of a family conflict which drives him into a gang in which 
delinquency is a traditional group pattern. The delinquent gang may reflect a 
disorganized community life or a community whose life is organized around 
delinquent patterns. The local community in its turn reflects the processes 
of cultural conflict and social disorganization incident to the expansion of 
the city and the movement and segregation of its population.® 


In his introduction to Shaw’s major work (1942) which included 
material for more than twenty cities, the distinguished sociologist, Pro- 
fessor Ernest W. Burgess, pointed to the geographical relationship 
between delinquency and physical and social disorganization: 


The findings of this study establish conclusively a fact of far-reaching 
significance, namely, that the distribution of juvenile delinquents in time 
and space follows the pattern of the physical structure and of the social 
organization of the American city. . 

If the main trend in city growth is expansion from the center to the 
. periphery, then two consequences follow. Physical deterioration of residences 
will be highest around the central business district, lowest at the outskirts, 
and intermediate in between. Social disorganization will correspondingly be 
greatest in the central zone, least at the outer zone, and moderate in the 
middle zone. As far as this theoretical conception of the effect of urban 
growth upon the physical structure and the social organization of the city 
corresponds to concrete reality, the incidence of juvenile delinquency would 
be expected to be highest in the residential areas of the center of the city 
and to decrease regularly to the periphery. 

The findings were astonishingly uniform in every city. The higher rates 
were in the inner zones, and the lower rates were in the outer zones. Even 
more surprising was the discovery that, for all the cities but three for which 
zonal ratios were calculated, the rates declined regularly with progression 
from the innermost to the outermost zone.* 


Burgess 'also pointed out that the studies of Shaw and his colleagues 
refute any unique, specific explanation of delinquency. Juvenile de- 
linquency was shown to have a high correlation with a number of 
separate factors including population change, bad housing, poverty, 
presence of foreign-born and Negroes, tuberculosis, adult crime and 
mental disorders. His conclusion was that the agent common to these 
factors is social disorganization: 


Since, however, juvenile delinquency is highly correlated with each of them, 
then all of them must be more or less intercorrelated. Therefore, all these 
factors, including juvenile delinquency, must be considered manifestations 
of some general basic factor. The common element is social disorganization 
or the lack of organized community effort to deal with these conditions. . . . 


Sibid., EP: 9-10. 
4Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. ix—x. 
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Juvenile delinquency, as shown in this study, follows the pattern of the 
physical and social structure of the city, being concentrated in areas of 
physical deterioration and neighborhood disorganization. Evidently, then, 
the basic solution of this and other problems of urban life lies in a program 
of the physical rehabilitation of the slum areas and the development of 
community organization.® 


A juvenile delinquent in most political jurisdictions is a boy or girl 
under the age of 16 who has committed an offence punishable in law. 
Technically the juvenile must be convicted of an offence before he is 
counted as a delinquent.® For every conviction registered there are, 
of course, also a number of warnings; these are issued to young boys 
or girls when the charge is a first offence or a relatively minor one. The 
larger number of warnings is not always counted statistically, and this 
may confuse the over-all picture in a specific city or neighbourhood. 

Any person bent on crime or involved in a misdemeanor is far more 
likely to be apprehended in the densely populated downtown urban 
neighbourhoods than in the sparsely populated uptown or suburban 
areas. This is not simply because of the differences in the density of 
dwellings or population or in the number of police officers patrolling 
the respective areas. Social and cultural factors are also involved to a 
degree not generally recognized. The foolish prank of the boy or girl 
in an upper-class or upper-middle-class neighbourhood, which is 
settled by their parents and neighbours in more or less friendly dis- 
cussion, may be no less serious than a similar incident in a downtown 
or slum neighbourhood which results in a call to the police and perhaps 
an arrest and conviction. The key difference is the recourse in the 
latter situation to outside (police) intervention. This is not to suggest, 
of course, that all juvenile offences are mere “pranks” or that children 
of “higher-class” neighbourhoods are never apprehended or convicted. 

One of the most interesting illustrations of the significance of the 
neighbourhood occurred in a study of juvenile delinquency in Houston, 
Texas.?7 In Houston, in 1944-45, at a time when delinquency was 
recognized as a major social problem, it was found that the rate of 
arrests of Negro juveniles was far less in the central areas of the city 
where Negroes were most numerous than in fringe neighbourhoods 
where there were few Negroes. The reason was simply that, within the 


5Ibid., p. xi. 

6It should be emphasized that in Canada the whole tenor of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is that a child is adjudged to be delinquent and not convicted of 
an offence. Cf. Sec. 8(1) (2). 

7Council of Social Agencies, Houston, Texas, “The Houston Delinquent in His 
Community Setting,” Social Statistics, vol. II, no. 1 (June 1945). 
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area where Negroes lived, the group tended to resolve its internal 
conflicts or otherwise take care of those situations (such as fights, 
woundings, petty thefts) which occurred. In other areas the presence 
of a Negro aroused suspicion and often a call to the police was made 
whether or not an offence had occurred or was even intended. The 
result was a higher rate of arrest and conviction from fringe areas.§ 

The residents of a slum area are by no means as homogeneous as a 
specific racial or ethnic group or the residents of a middle-class or 
upper-middle-class neighbourhood. They are by no means adept at 
settling their problems within the group for there is rarely a unifying 
force impelling group action. Moreover a slum or blighted area is a 
good place in which to “get lost” or to attain a state of isolation, and 
this is sought by some people whose behaviour is considered different 
or “queer” by the majority of the members of the larger community. 
If they should engage, for example, in bootlegging, prostitution, or the 
narcotic traffic, the overcrowded slum neighbourhoods are particularly 
congenial locations, Their example is not without significance for youth- 
ful behaviour. 

Slum areas are, therefore, generally well patrolled by the police, who, 
from long experience, expect a substantial proportion of calls for their 
services to come from the most physically inadequate neighbourhoods 
in which social disorganization is most pronounced. As well, they expect 
the residences of those juveniles and adults who are apprehended or 
convicted to be mainly within those areas of the city commonly con- 
sidered to be blighted or slum, whether or not the juvenile commits an 
offence within his own neighbourhood or miles away—in a department 
store, a theatre, a dance-hall or a recreation centre. 

What is the relationship between the behaviour of a juvenile de- 
linquent and the adequacy or inadequacy of his housing? The answer 
to this question requires a brief consideration, once again, of all the 
inadequacies and deficiencies of slum housing and their effects upon 
the people who inhabit it. Dr. Mackintosh’s list of factors productive 
of mental ill health is particularly relevant—lack of privacy, excessive 
noise, poor light and ventilation, dirt and vermin, dampness and cold, 
maternal inefficiency and physical illness. For the adolescent boy or 
girl who is, in any event, passing through a most difficult period of 
development, there is little or nothing attractive in such homes and, 
in fact, there is no home in the accepted middle-class sense of the 
word, Under these conditions the juvenile may be literally driven into 
the street and there, with or without others like him, he has a very 


8Ibid., pp. 22-27. 
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good chance of drifting into crime. Mackintosh sums up the relation- 
ship between delinquency, housing and the neighbourhood at this 
point. 

That slum conditions should conduce to delinquency must seem obvious. 
When overcrowding herds families together in too close proximity it is 
scarcely surprising to find poor standards of conduct, both social and sexual. 
The possibility of finding entertainment or of entertaining friends in the 
home does not exist and the occupants must search for amusement outside. 
The social amenities of the neighbourhood are as a rule undeveloped and it 
is scarcely surprising if amusement sometimes takes anti-social forms. Burt 
found that there was a higher correlation between juvenile delinquency 
and overcrowded neighbourhoods than between juvenile delinquency and 
overcrowded houses.® 


Dr. Kenneth H. Rogers, when general secretary of the Big Brother 
Movement in Toronto, directed a study of juvenile gangs in Toronto 
during the years 1943-45. One of the major conclusions was concerned 
with the influence of neighbourhood: 


Practically all of these lads have to find their activity outlets and recre- 
ational interests outside of their own homes. They, therefore, are more than 
ordinarily dependent upon their neighbourhood companionship for their 
social interests, and the “paraphernalia” of the streets and lanes for their 
recreational equipment. This unfortunately very frequently gets them into 
trouble, for it is not uncommon for this “equipment” to get pretty rough 
treatment—there being no leadership to direct their activities—and nearly 
always it belongs to “people.”1° 


The significance of the decision of the Housing Authority of Toronto 
to build a community centre in the heart of the Regent Park (North) 
Housing Project will be readily apparent in the light of these findings. 
For, once adjudged delinquent, the juvenile offender has a good 
statistical chance of “repeating” by committing further offences. And 
from persons like him—youths and young adults—a good deal of the 
recognized crime of the community emanates. 


DELINQUENCY IN REGENT PARK 


At any time during the first four decades of this century a map 
plotting the residences of juvenile delinquents in Toronto would have 
indicated a great concentration south from College-Carlton-Gerrard 
streets to the lakefront from west to east across the city. Within the 

8]. M. Mackintosh, Housing and Family Life (London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1953), pp. 111-12. 


10Kenneth H. Rogers, Street Gangs in Toronto (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1945), 
p. 58. 
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Moss Park area a neighbourhood like Regent Park was little different 
from any of the others. That it was in the midst of an area in which 
lived many adults and juveniles who were apprehended, warned, or 
convicted in the course of any one year, cannot be doubted. Members 
of the Police Department who have worked in the area for 25 years 
or more, (operating from a station recently demolished to make way 
for the last 48-suite building in the rehousing project), have told the 
author that year after year the police had a great deal of trouble with 
the residents of the Regent Park area. 

In Dr. Rogers’ account of the study of street gangs which he directed, 
a chapter is devoted to the various areas and their gangs. The first 
district mentioned is the “Moss Park-Riverdale Area” of which Regent 
Park was a small part. Rogers wrote: 


The causes of high delinquency in the Moss Park-Riverdale district were 
given to me as follows: 


1. Bad housing is a basic fault. Many houses have no bathtub, and they are 
dirty and neglected. 

2. The parents use foul and abusive language in directing the children. 

8. A tradition has been established in the district for certain forms of 
delinquency, and a boy has not “graduated” until he has had certain 
experiences with the police. 

4, Parents are working and children are locked out of their homes with no 
aaa to go. These children hang around stores, etc., and get into 
trouble,14 


In his “statement” of December 1946, discussed previously, Mayor 
R. H. Saunders reported a comparison of various factors in a “sub- 
standard district” and a “sound district” for the years 1943-45. Arrests 
of juveniles were 156 for the former, none in the latter. Later in his 
argument, in a comparison of Regent Park (North) with an area in 
North Toronto, the Mayor stated that the Police Department had 
handled 124 cases in the Regent Park area as against 7 in the North 
Toronto area. Whether these involved adults or juveniles or both is 
not known. 

Early in the postwar period the Youth Services Department of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto began mapping the residences of juveniles 
adjudged delinquent in the Juvenile and Family Court of Toronto 
during the year 1946. The southern portion of the city, as defined 
earlier in this chapter, was literally covered with map pins indicating 
the residence and sex of the offenders, and the general nature (major 
and minor) of their offences. Regent Park was no exception. 


11bid., p. 42. 
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As the rehousing project got well underway in Regent Park, its 
effects on juvenile delinquency appeared to the author and his students 
to be a most significant question for study. Early in 1953, Mrs. Kay 
Laflamme began a research project as part of her graduate studies in 
social work. Her over-all approach was similar to that of Miss Toews 
and Mr. Bellamy: the situation in the years 1945-47 (before rehousing) 
was to be compared with the situation in the years 1950-52, by which 
time two or three hundred families had moved into the new accom- 
modation. It was assumed that by the close of 1952 a sufficient number 
of families had been rehoused for a long enough time for any influence 
of housing on the problem of delinquency in the Regent Park area to 
be evident. 

Through the co-operation of the Police Department of Toronto, Mrs. 
Laflamme was provided with the names and addresses of Juvenile 
offenders from the Regent Park area during the two time periods. 
These lists were then checked against the streets and street numbers 
in Regent Park (North)—some of the streets had already disappeared 
by 1953~and a few of the offenders were eliminated from the study 
since they lived just outside the project area. At this stage the Judge of 
the Juvenile and Family Court of Toronto kindly granted permission 
for Mrs. Laflamme to examine the case records of these children.’? The 
records of the Court and those of the Psychiatric Clinic'® where 
applicable were carefully read and extracts were made. Mrs. Laflamme 
was particularly interested in references té housing and other en- 
vironmental conditions in the case records. 

There were a number of factors, however, which had not been 
foreseen or were not sufficiently taken into consideration in the plan- 
ning and design of the research, and all of these had a profound 
influence on the results obtained. These factors are listed without 
reference to their importance: 

1. The number of families with delinquent children in the 1945-47 
period who were admitted to the new housing was of crucial im- 
portance. It was possible that a study of the 1950-52 period would 
show that none or only a few such families had been rehoused, and 
this was indeed the case.!* It must be emphasized, however, that a 

12While the records were perused with permission from the Judge, great care 
was taken to protect the confidentiality of the material and to protect the child 
in the family. The records were examined only within the building of the Court 
itself. The use of coding and other devices kept the research notes confidential 
when studied later at the University. 

18This is not an independent Psychiatric Clinic but is a clinic which is an 


integral part of the Juvenile and Family Court. 
14Three families of 1945-47 delinquents were rehoused by 1952. 
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‘ good many families whose children were delinquent in the earlier 
period left the area before eligibility requirements for rehousing were 
laid down in 1947; others left prior to the second period of study. These 
families were not rehoused by their own choice, rather than that of 
the Housing Authority. Other families recorded in the delinquency 
study of 1945-47 and still resident in the area during 1950-52 were 
not yet rehoused, by chance or deliberate selection by the authority. 
It was not possible, therefore, to examine the effects of rehousing 
upon the behaviour of many specific children. in specific families. 

2. Most of the families who had been rehoused by 1952 had lived 
in the new housing only a very short time. Perhaps it was not to be 
expected that the relatively immediate effects discovered by Miss 
Toews with respect to health conditions would be discovered by Mrs. 
Laflamme with respect to delinquency. 

3. Mobility in the area not yet demolished had continued at a 
rapid rate. Throughout the period of the study different families were 
moving in and out of those houses not yet acquired by the city for the 
Housing Authority. It became clear as the study progressed that the 
delinquents of 1950-52 might come not merely from families not yet 
rehoused but even more from families not eligible for rehousing but 
resident in the area at the time. 

4, The importance of well-nigh irresistible temptations for children 
in a mass construction programme was not foreseen. The presence 
in the area of groups of workmen, their cars, personal belongings, lunch 
pails, milk and soft-drink bottles, and the stock piles of lumber, bricks, 
concrete blocks and other building materials were collectively a.prime 
factor in the 1950-52 picture of delinquency. 

5. Moreover, the individuals available for study constituted a self- 
selected sample; that is, only those who lived in the Regent Park area 
in the appropriate years and were adjudged delinquent could be 
studied. They selected themselves for study, as it were. These persons 
might or might not be typical of juvenile delinquents in the ee 
Park area over a longer period of time. 


The Findings for 1945-47 


The study began with the simple expectation that the “before” period 
(1945-47) would reveal a picture of delinquents, their families and 
their housing, quite different from the picture in the “after” period 
(1950-52). In view of the factors just explained this was an un- 
warranted assumption. Mrs. Laflame recorded, year by year, in each 
of the time periods, the numbers of children adjudged to be delinquent 
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in the Juvenile and Family Court, their sex distribution, their age, the 
kinds of offence committed and the disposition of these cases. The study 
proceeded from this summary of data to the case records for the com- 
ments of the psychiatrist and social workers with respect to the family 
situation, housing conditions and other relevant information. 

In the first period 22 children from the Regent Park (North) area 
were adjudged to be delinquent 27 times—12 in 1945, 10 in 1946, and 
five in 1947.15 The number of charges laid was 15 in 1945, 12 in 1946, 
and five in 1947, since some children were charged with more than 
one offence. Half of the 26 charges laid against 19 boys during this 
period were “theft,” and all but a few of the remaining charges in- 
volved attempted or actual shopbreaking with or without theft. On 
the other hand, six charges against three girls were equally divided 
between “incorrigibility” and “vagrancy.” The ages of the boys ranged 
from nine to 15. The girls were older, 13-15. All of the children under 
study were Canadian-born. 

Most of these children were placed under the supervision of the 
Court (probation), or some other form of care and supervision was 
arranged, Six, however, were committed to provincial training schools. 

These were years, of course, in which the Regent Park area was 
profoundly disorganized and unstable. Mobility was great. Soldiers 
were returning from service and overcrowding was increasing. Sub- 
letting and doubling-up were the most frequent devices employed so 
that families could find some accommodation and share the cost of 
rents which were rising, though still nominally under control. Mr. 
Frank Dearlove, as Housing Officer for the City of Toronto, reported 
the largest number of applicants for housing on record during 1946. 

Nevertheless, in many cases the records of delinquent children from 
the Regent Park area did not indicate that, in the opinion of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Court, housing conditions as such were the direct 
cause of juvenile anti-social behaviour. In this and adjacent neighbour- 
hoods there were many families with whom various social welfare 
and health agencies were more or less continuously in contact. Mrs. 
Laflamme found that “the extremely poor marital and parent-child 
relationships which appeared to be concentrated in this particular area 
were well known to agencies such as the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Department of Public Health, Neighbourhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion and other similar organizations working towards improving and 


rectifying the deplorable conditions.” 


15Four boys and one girl were adjudged delinquent in two of the three years 
under study. 
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In some records of the psychiatric clinic, no reference whatsoever 
was made to the accommodation of the delinquent under examination, 
whereas in other records it was specifically reported that there were 
“no serious housing difficulties.” Several of the two- or three-roomed 
flats were reported to show quite good care, and some self-contained 
accommodations were reported to be remarkably clean and tidy. Even 
where there was overcrowding, a few of the homes were considered 
to be “fairly comfortable.” 

On the other hand, one home was reported to have “cockroaches 
walking over the children”; others lacked indoor toilet facilities. Over- 
crowding received frequent reference; on Wilmot Street—where lived 
five of the 22 children, involving seven of the 82 convictions—87 
children resided in 20 row houses; in one house of six rooms there 
were two families with a total of 18 persons. 

The over-all view of the clinic’s investigators was that this was a 
“very poor district containing some of the worst blind streets in the 
east end.” They appeared to agree with many of the mothers of the 
delinquents who claimed that theirs was a “bad type of neighbour- 
hood,” and sympathized with the frequent references by parents to 
overcrowded conditions, inadequate facilities and the monotony of 
residence amid row housing on narrow alleys. One of the delinquents 
was quoted as explaining his running away from home as a result of 
“wanting to get out of the city and away from the district.” 

Hand in hand with these physical conditions were extremely poor 
family relationships and marital difficulties, as well as the problems 
related to poor health. Many of the delinquent children came from 
backgrounds of insecure or broken homes, common-law unions with 
and without legal marriages involved, separated and deserted wives 
and generally improper home environments. Much of the difficulty 
for some of the delinquent children resulted from strained relations 
between them and a step-parent. There was a good deal of emphasis 
in the records on excessive drinking by one or both parents. Severe 
physical punishment was frequent. Mrs. Laflamme concluded that it 
was not surprising that children reared in this kind of physical and 
social environment would react in anti-social behaviour patterns. 

There is some evidence that the delinquents from the Regent Park 
area often formed the core of street gangs which gave probation 
officers and school authorities a great deal of concern. One clinic 
worker reported that the schools in the vicinity were of the opinion 
that “the older, not very desirable, companions of many of the 


16Rogers, Street Gangs, pp. 42-43. 
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youngsters were a factor in the juvenile delinquents’ problems.” Where 
there was a line of delinquency through a family, older children were 
felt to have considerable influence on the younger offenders. 

In sharp contrast to these unhealthly family backgrounds there were 
some delinquent children who came from apparently happy homes 
where the family relationships seemed fairly good. In one particular 
case, the father of the delinquent took a great deal of interest in the 
children, and although both parents were working, arrangements had 
been made for at least one parent to be in the home ai all times; the 
father worked during the day, the mother in the evenings. In another 
case, a child who came from a very disturbed and poor family situation 
was helped later to adjust most favourably. His mother remarried, 
obtained custody of the child, and his step-father helped in improving 
the entire situation. Gradually the boy’s adjustment was revealed in 
his very good conduct in the home and by his regular school at- 
tendance. 

The study carried out in 1958 showed that only 3 of the 22 children 
delinquent during 1945-47 had been rehoused in the Regent Park 
(North) project by that date—one in each of the years 1950-52. On 
the other hand, 12 of the children had left the Regent Park (North) 
area and did not at any time enter the new housing. 


The Findings for 1950-52 


The investigation of delinquency in Regent Park during the second 
time period, in which the eastern section was completed and occupied 
and a great deal of construction activity was underway in the central 
section, revealed a number of most interesting facts. In the first place, 
juvenile delinquency very definitely did not decrease in 1950-52 as 
compared with the earlier time period. On the contrary, there was a 
sharp increase both in the number of children involved and in the 
number of charges laid. 

During the years 1950-52 inclusive, 47 children from the Regent 
Park (North) area were adjudged to be delinquent 55 times.'? There 
were 18 judgments of delinquency by the Court in 1950, 21 in 1951, 
and 16 in 1952. A total of 82 charges were laid, 75 against the 40 male 
delinquents, 7 against the 7 females. Two-thirds of the charges against 
the boys were theft and attempted theft and malicious damage com- 
bined. The remaining charges were spread over a number of offences 
ranging from vagrancy to rape.§ The girls were charged. with malicious 

17Eight boys were adjudged delinquent in each of two years; one boy was 


adjudged delinquent in each of the three years. 
18The hoy involved in the charge of rape was mentally defective. 
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damage, theft, vagrancy and a morals charge. The boys ranged in age 
from 9 to 15; the girls from 8 to 15. Most children were placed under 
supervision; only five were committed to training school. 

These findings were, on first examination, shocking, and appeared 
to indicate that the hypotheses of the research team were incorrect. A 
good many questions arose, the most obvious being the question as to 
whether these children came from rehoused families, from eligible 
families awaiting rehousing, or from families still in the project area 
who were not eligible for rehousing. 

The most significant fact which emerged was that only three of the 
delinquents involved (all boys) had been rehoused. One was a member 
of a family admitted in December 1949; he was adjudged delinquent 
in 1950. Two boys were rehoused in 1950 and both were adjudged 
delinquent twice, first in 1951 and again in 1952. Thus a mere 6 per 
cent of the delinquents responsible for 9 per cent of the delinquency 
registered in the three-year period were found among rehoused 
families. 

Descriptions of the physical aspects of the housing involved varied 
from “the home was in a filthy state of turmoil—a very cluttered and 
confused home setting” to “the home, in the opinion of the social in- 
vestigator, is definitely above average for this district.” One child’s 
record had no mention of housing conditions except that the family 
had moved four times in one month while awaiting rehousing in the 
Regent Park Housing Project. Mention was also made of this family’s 
indecision concerning rehousing because of the higher rent and because 
of its feeling about the entire district having a bad influence on 
children. In 1951, one family under study was reported to have moved 
from the district for this reason but as far as the delinquent himself 
was concerned there was little interest in moving from the area. He 
was reported to have said: “I grew up in Cabbagetown—I like it here.” 

Most family settings were considered hopelessly insecure from both 
the psychological and the economic points of view; there were cases 
where parents drank heavily, where mothers were employed and 
hence unable to provide careful guidance and direction to the children; 
and where conditions as a whole created disturbed surroundings for 
child rearing and development. One child “lacked complete and con- 
stant inter-personal relationships, which was the chief contributing 
factor in his delinquent behaviour.” The records indicate that insecurity 
and disturbed family relationships were considered most significant in 
explaining the behaviour problems of these delinquents. 

In the two cases in 1951 and 1952 in which delinquents had been 
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rehoused, the workers stated that the new accommodation showed 
good care and was furnished attractively. Both families stressed the 
importance of the new bathroom facilities. In one case, however, both 
parents were ill, the mother with a chronic heart condition and the 
father with tuberculosis. There were a few other exceptions to the 
general rule of extremely poor physical and emotional environments. 
One child had always been at home with both parents and had had 
his own bedroom for some years, and his delinquent acts were 
believed “precipitated on the weighted factors such as social-economic 
neighbourhood and the boy’s companions.” Another young delinquent 
was raised in a home in which there appeared to be “family solidity 
and loyalty” and pleasure at the prospect of a new home in the Regent 
Park Housing Project. 

These facts neither confirm nor deny what has been verified else- 
where: a beneficial effect of rehousing upon delinquency in a slum 
neighbourhood. There was indeed a good deal more delinquency 
among the juveniles living in the Regent Park area during the second 
time period. The case records of the court and clinic abound in refer- 
ences to theft related more or less directly to the construction of the 
rehousing project. Thefts of building materials, tools of workmen, 
soft-drink and milk bottles belonging to the construction workers were 
most frequent. There is some evidence that adults had organized at 
least one juvenile gang to steal fairly heavy but valuable materials. 
Damage maliciously committed in vacant old houses on the site—for 
example, removal of plumbing~was a further problem. It would appear 
that for some of the 1,500-2,000 children in the area, whether or not 
rehoused, the temptation of “easy pickings” was more than they could 
resist. Those who might have resisted were often encouraged by older 
brothers or other adults to “make some easy money.” This is not to 
condone the behaviour of these delinquents. It could be argued that 
the very children charged with theft were in any event potential 
delinquents or criminals who would eventually end in court, regardless 
of the opportunities afforded them for mischievous deeds by the actual 
proximity of the construction and the workers. 


DELINQUENCY SINCE 1953 


As the demolition in the central and western sections proceeded and 
all eligible families in the area were rehoused, delinquency in Regent 
Park dropped sharply. By the end of 1953 the central section of the 
project had been completed and occupied and a good deal of demo- 
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lition and construction was underway in the western section. Almost 
all of the families eligible for rehousing and still living in the area were 
in the new accommodation by June 1954. 

From 1953, all juveniles residing in the area who were arrested as 
delinquents were living in the Regent Park Housing Project.1* Only 
three were arrested in 1953. All were boys; one was 10, one 14 and one 
15 years of age. In 1954, one 14-year old boy and one 14-year old girl 
were the only juveniles from the project who were apprehended. In 
1955, six male delinquents (ranging in age from 12 to 15) in all were 
arrested. The youngest was the former 10-year old arrested previously 
in 1953. One boy arrested in 1955 had been charged in 1952. Two of 
the children charged in 1953 and the girl arrested in 1954 were 
members of families from whom delinquents had emanated in 1951. 

The first half of 1956 presented rather a black picture. Thirteen 
boys (ranging in age from 10 to 15) from the Regent Park Housing 
Project were arrested to July 1956. Nine of these children were from 
families eligible for rehousing on the basis of 1947 residence, Four were 
members of families admitted from the community at large. None were 
names which had appeared on previous lists. 

This rather disappointing record for 1956 requires some further 
explanation. It is too early to state with any validity that the data for 
1955 and 1956 represent a reversal of the fine record for 1953-54. In 
1956 three cases involved nine of the 18 boys charged: in one case of 
theft three boys were arrested; in a second case (auto theft) four boys 
were involved; two others were charged with assaulting another boy 
at a skating rink and stealing his skates. None of these cases was minor 
or trivial by any means; all involved boys rehoused for some time. 

From July 1956 to July 1957 only three boys were charged by the 
police and two of these boys had been former offenders. 

The men and women responsible for policing, juvenile court and social 
work feel very strongly that the Regent Park (North) Housing Project 
has made a tremendous difference in an extremely important area of 
the city. The inspector of police who has worked in the area for more 
than a quarter-century is convinced of this fact.?° The Judge of the 
Juvenile and Family Court and the Supervisor of Probation (Juvenile) 


19Figures (unrevised) kindly supplied by the Police Department to the 
housing manager were shared with the author. No study comparable to those for 
earlier years was made of the Juvenile and Family Court and Clinic records, 
Disposition of the cases is not known by the author; hence those involved are 
considered merely “arrested” rather than adjudged delinquent. 

20The Inspector expressed this view when he was introduced to a meeting of 
the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority in June 1956. 
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share this view.21 On a map in the office of the latter official the resi- 
dences of delinquents for 1955 were plotted. Although Regent Park 
(North) is a tiny portion of the map of a very large city, there were 
so few pins that one could see the whiteness of the background—not 
visible anywhere in the surrounding neighbourhoods. 

Can this general improvement in the occurrence of juvenile delin- 
quency in the area be attributed to the effects of rehousing? The author 
is convinced that, in large measure, the answer is “yes.” Improvements 
in health conditions and family welfare, attributable largely to the 
new housing, have strengthened families-so that many of the factors 
which precipitated delinquency have been eliminated or reduced in 
importance. There is living space in their accommodation. Each child 
has his own bedroom or shares it with one other person. There is also 
outdoor living space—playing fields and a community centre building. 
The great temptations of 1950-52 are gone as the project has been 
completed. 

It is true that some of the families with the most serious social 
problems have not been rehoused. Some of these families were not 
eligible for rehousing. Some chose to leave the area prior to rehousing. 
Some moved across the street to the Regent Park (South) area where 
slum clearance once again threatens their way of life. Some families 
of delinquents did not, therefore, enter the project. 


Tue ComMUNITY CENTRE BUILDING 


Although it was perhaps obvious from the start that the operation of 
such a vast housing project would require a building for administrative 
staff and facilities, the question of the kind of building to be con- 
structed did not become urgent before the middle of 1950. By that 
time the members of the authority were convinced that a community 
centre building was necessary, together with facilities for administra- 
tion, The projected building was usually referred to thereafter as the 
Administration and Community Centre Building. Officially it is Building 
No. 80. 

Plans were prepared by the architect early in 1951 but by this time 
the Korean War had broken out and North America was faced with a 
serious steel shortage. It was doubtful if a permit for steel for this 
building would be issued when the plans called for approximately 15 
per cent of the space for purposes of administration, and an applica- 


21These views were expressed to the author during his visit to the Juvenile 
and Family Court on March 23, 1956. 
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tion for steel was in fact turned down in February 1952. Nonetheless, 
the authority decided to submit its application once more. In April 
1952, the Steel Controller in Ottawa reaffirmed that he could not 
authorize steel for the Administration and Community Centre Building, 
but in September the necessary authority was issued. The cost of the 
building, without equipment, was estimated at $254,000. Its eventual 
cost was $212.917.65.?2 

Progress was delayed during the winter of 1952-53; plans were 
revised by the authority: not only were community centre facilities and 
administrative offices to be provided, but also most of the upper floors 
were to be devoted to one-bedroom apartments for older couples. This 
change would add 15 units to the total housing project and was 
perhaps intended by the authority to allay criticism of the expenditure 
on such a building. Tenders were opened in June 1953 and were 
awarded that month. 

The new building was officially opened on October 29, 1954, and 
was named “Administration Building and Lou Shannon Community 
Centre” in honour of Controller J. Louis Shannon, Q.C., one of the 
original members of the Housing Authority of Toronto who had died 
in February 1954. 

The community centre is located in the basement of the building. 
Its facilities include a very large room which may serve as either an 
auditorium (complete with stage) capable of seating several hundred 
people, or a full-sized gymnasium (with a floor of special wood tiles) 
capable of accommodating regulation basketball games. There are 
separate locker rooms for girls and boys, a smaller room for games 
such as ping pong, a small kitchen or snack bar and one or two 
offices for recreation supervisors and staff. By arrangement with the 
authority, the centre is operated by the Department of Parks and 
Recreation of the city. 

Groups of every age avail themselves of the community centre 
facilities. They are in use most of every day and every evening from 
Monday to Saturdays inclusive. Dances for teen-agers are held once 
a week, usually on Friday or Saturday evenings. 

The community centre cannot be separated, of course, from the 
outdoor playground facilities, also supervised by the Department of 
Parks and Recreation.”* The open spaces in the heart of the project 


22Housing Authority of Toronto, Report on the audit on the books and accounts 
for the year ended 81st December, 1954, Table VI. 

23In the annual city playground hockey finals for 1956-57, teams from the 
Regent Park Housing playground won two championships and tied for a third. 
This is a remarkable indication of morale in a newly organized recreation centre. 
Cf. Daily Star, Toronto, March 9, 1957, p. 2. 
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THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF TORONTO 


Regent Park Recreation Centre 


Inter - City 
Challenge Midget Softball Game 


(UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE) 


REGENT PARK “MIDGET” ALL-STARS 
“VS- 


HAMILTON “MIDGET” ALL-STARS 


(THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF HAMILTON) 
—_—_ o—_—— 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 29th, 1956 
at 2:30 p.m. 
—o— 
COME AND BRING THE FAMILY. 
“SUPPORT THE YOUNG GUY'S” 
The playing field is located on the east side of the Project, 


between Sumach and River Streets. 


Frank & Dearlove, 


Housing Manager. 





Figure 4 
Poster announcing one of the attractions of the Regent Park 
Recreation Centre 
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area include two enclosed “tiny tots” playgrounds, supervised play- 
ground for older children, several baseball diamonds and the usual 
groupings of swings, teeter-totters, sandboxes and other traditional 
facilities. 

It was estimated that on May 1, 1957, there were 1,890 children 
under 12 residing in the Regent Park Housing Project, and an additional 
550 aged 13-19. The facilities described are being utilized continu- 
ously and fully by a substantial proportion of these children. Basketball 
is the most prominent fall and winter sport. Twenty baseball teams are 
in competition. In July 1956 a game between a team from Regent Park 
and a team from the Housing Authority of Hamilton attracted an 
audience of some 2,000 persons. (See Figure 4.) 

What is the effect of all these facilities on the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency? No one can measure this mathematically. The playground 
supervisor, who has known the area for a good part of his life, thinks 
that the influence has been very great. The housing manager is con- 
vinced that this is so, and the authority is supporting his efforts to 
expand and improve recreation facilities within the project area. What 
we do not know and cannot measure in the over-all delinquency 
situation is the preventive effect of the housing project per se and 
the provision of recreation facilities. What we do know is that the 
population of Regent Park (North) on completion of the project is 
50 per cent greater than the population of 1945-47 or the population 
of 1950-52; that the number of juvenile delinquents in recent years 
has been far fewer than in earlier years and that the rate of delin- 
quency with respect to the much larger population of young people is 
very much less than in any earlier period. Elsewhere in the downtown 
area the delinquency situation is very much as it has always been. 


24The Housing Authority of Toronto estimated the total population in the 
Regent Park (North) Housing Project on May 1, 1957, as 5,091 in 1,289 families. 


lI 


OPO AP 


Some Personal Factors 


ONCE IT IS UNDER WAY, a public housing project becomes an object of 
close and continuous scrutiny by many persons and groups. Perhaps 
this is as it should be. Perhaps public housing, like public transporta- 
tion or public utilities, requires constant watch and examination to 
ensure that public monies are carefully invested, well spent and pro- 
ductive of the maximum possible return in human well-being. Indeed 
there is a good deal of sense in this view so long as the viewers and 
the watchers, the appointed and the self-appointed critics, realize that 
in public housing they are scrutinizing the lives of human beings. There 
is a tremendous difference between this kind of examination, with the 
threat it may pose to the personal liberties of some citizens, and an 
examination of a new subway, or trolley buses and their schedules, or 
a programme of new street lighting or cycle conversion. 

How much personal liberty should the tenants of a public housing 
unit have to forfeit in order to qualify for and occupy accommodation 
within their financial capacity? If they pay their rent, observe the rules 
and regulations laid down by the management and refrain from undue 
disturbance of their neighbours, should not their lives be their own to 
live and enjoy? Must they forfeit any of their fundamental rights and 
liberties as citizens? 

Rentals in a public housing project depend not only upon the scale 
of rentals but also upon the definition of the rent-paying unit and the 
method by which the income of the tenant shall be computed. In the 
private market the rental for the housing unit is determined by the 
landlord, and the income of the tenant is irrelevant, so long as he con- 
tinues to pay the rent. Whether the rent-paying unit is an individual 
or a family is not important to the landlord financially, though he may 
object to children for other reasons. In the case of a family tenancy 
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the landlord need not be concerned whether the income is derived 
from the employment of one person or of several members of the 
family. 

In applying for space in public housing the individual citizen and his 
family must provide a great deal more information than would be 
required by the private landlord. The prospective tenant may agree 
to this in order to qualify for the substantial benefits and advantages 
of a dwelling unit in a modern public housing project. On the other 
hand, some potential tenants regard these requirements as the relin- 
quishment of a portion of their rights and liberties, Perhaps for this 
reason they do not apply for accommodation and, in the case of a 
rehousing project, they may move away from the area altogether. 

The potential tenant must state his income and that of other members 
of his family. He must name his employer so that his income may be 
verified. He must admit a tenant selection officer or “investigator” to 
his present dwelling and answer 4 number of questions so that his 
need for housing and general character (“housekeeping”) may be 
assessed, Once admitted to the project he must submit notice of any 
change in his income or in that of other working members of the 
family to the authority. He must admit a staff member of the authority 
or investigator to his dwelling from time to time so that his “house- 
keeping’ may be assessed. He must discuss his income with a staff 
member approximately once a year in a routine check of income and 
rentals. For the most part these are not the requirements for private 
housing, particularly the kind of private housing inhabited by many 
families whose social and economic circumstances would make them 
likely candidates for public housing. 

These requirements appear to some observers to be serious affronts 
to personal liberty. In the view of the author they are nothing of the 
kind, provided they are administered by staff members who understand 
the objectives of the housing project, who are trained to respect the 
dignity, worth and rights of every individual, who are courteous and 
non-judgmental. Once in his dwelling within the Regent Park Housing 
Project, the tenant and his family are expected to live and act in the 
way most citizens are expected to live and act in any neighbourhood. 
They are expected to pay their rent, maintain their accommodation 
in good order, avoid disturbing -their neighbours—in short, they are 
expected to meet the requirements of the project. Some people have 
complained that the tenants are not permitted to keep dogs and cats 
as pets. It is difficult to eee this regulation as a serious affront to 
personal liberty. 
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Some citizens, it must be pointed out, would .go much further than 
this in regulating the lives of the tenants of public housing projects. 
In their view the tenant of public housing accommodation is a bene- 
ficiary somewhat akin to the resident of a public institution, such as 
a county home. He must be in dire economic circumstances to be 
eligible for admission and must remain in this condition—or, and this 
is the determining point, act as if he were—or leave the project. 

Any requirement governing the way in which families in public 
housing spend their incomes or any attempt to control such expenditure 
does constitute a most serious affront to personal liberty. This issue of 
control came into sharp focus when television came to Ontario late in 
1950 or early in 1951. 


"TELEVISION IN REGENT PARK 


Television began to make headway in the United States about 1948. 
By 1950 some residents of Ontario had purchased sets and with the 
aid of an outside aerial, usually 30 feet above the roof of their homes, 
were able to receive programmes from stations in Buffalo, New York. 
In those early years the cost of a television set and an aerial in Toronto 
was quite substantial, perhaps between $400 and $500. The first 
Canadian television station, in Toronto, was not opened until March 
1958. 

In June 1951, the Housing Authority received the first application 
from a tenant for permission to erect a television aerial on the roof 
of the building over the tenant’s apartment, Since “the Rules and 
Regulations provide that no aerials be erected, in order to avoid the 
unsightly spectacle which they cause,” the authority refused permission. 
Members and staff of the authority appear to have been seriously con- 
cerned about criticism already received through members of the civic 
government that the possession of television sets by tenants in public 
housing would be regarded with distaste by the general public. There 
was no indication, however, that the appointed members of the 
authority were themselves sympathetic to such requests by tenants. 

Two months later a commercial television company advised the 
authority that it had had numerous requests for installations in the 
project and would be glad to submit a quotation for multiple instal- 
lation (a master aerial) on each building. The authority rejected this 


1This is not meant to imply that tenants should be encouraged to spend to 
excess on alcohol or narcotics to the detriment of their families and the dis- 
turbance of their neighbours. : 
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proposal on the ground that the installation of aerials or wires of any 
description was forbidden by the Rules and Regulations. At this point 
the television controversy was taken up by the newspapers and what 
followed seems now like a poorly staged amateur theatrical pre- 
sentation. 

On the last day of August 1951, the tenant who was the first admitted 
to the housing project, in March 1949, erected a television aerial on 
the roof of his house (one of an eight-family group) without per- 
mission.? This fact was reported to the authority whose solicitor 
believed that this was a breach of the lease. The authority moved to 
ask the tenant to remedy the situation or face action to obtain vacant 
possession of his dwelling. On these matters the author wrote at the 
time: 

In a test installation of T.V. the very first tenant admitted to the project 
received a set for fifty cents. Future payments were not mentioned but full 
payment seems unlikely in view of his relatively disadvantaged economic 
status on entry. He will receive an eviction notice for erecting an aerial 
contrary to the provisions of his lease. 

In this unostentatious country where ownership of automobiles and tele- 
vision sets, even at fifty cents down and fifty cents a week, is considered 
a privilege reserved for the wealthy, it seems unthinkable to some people 
that 40 per cent of the present tenant families should possess automobiles 
or aspire to T.V. outside of the tavern. On the other hand, other critics, or 
even the same people, resent quite properly any implication that any citizen 
should be told how or why he should spend or not spend his income, once 
his rent is paid. 

The authority stood firm, and the first aerial came down. Some 
tenants may have purchased television sets and used indoor antennae 
during the first half of 1952. Later in the year aerials began to appear 
in large numbers on the project buildings; as many as fifteen or 
twenty antennae were erected after nightfall on many occasions and 
were noted on the following day. The number of cases was too large for 
the authority to handle but it was not until the closing meeting of that 
year that it called for a staff report on “steps which might be taken to 
provide for efficient television reception in project buildings and yet 
not result in damage to the buildings or in an unsightly situation if 
indiscriminate permission were granted for erection of outside 
antennae.” 

Pressure on the authority was mounting. The number of private 
companies requesting permission to erect a master antenna was in- 


2The person or group who supported the tenant in this act was not known. 
3This was a portion of an unsigned editorial contributed by the author to the 
Canadian Forum and published in its issue of October 1951. 
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creasing every month. By the middle of 1953 outside aerials were 
everywhere on the roofs of houses and apartments, hanging from the 
small balconies of some of the apartment buildings, and a few even 
attached in some fashion to the metal window frames. Regent Park 
was a veritable forest of television antennae. New aerials appeared 
day after day and their haphazard installation and arrangement was not 
merely unsightly but also dangerous to persons and property. 

The Housing Authority called for a further report from the archi- 
tect and housing manager in June 1953,. and referred the. whole 
question to the Sub-Committee on Management and Tenant Selection. 
This committee at its meeting at the end of that month learned that 
there were 227 television. sets in the project (in some 550 dwelling 
units ), 188 of which, contrary to the regulations, had outside antennae 
of various types. At the close of the year, however, no definite action 
had been taken although the authority had decided that the architect, 
the solicitor and the housing manager should confer to determine the 
terms of specifications and then advertise for tenders for the installation 
of a master antenna, As well, the architect was to attempt to provide 
in the buildings under construction the necessary wiring for television 
connections to the master system when it was installed. 

Early in 1954 it was estimated that there were 400 or more aerials, 
or that about 60 per cent of the tenants at the time possessed television 
sets. Shortly thereafter the authority signed an agreement with a com- 
mercial organization providing for the erection of a master antenna on 
top of the Administration and Community Centre Building. The ar- 
rangement involved no additional expenditure by the authority and 
the company has agreed to turn over the entire installation to the 
authority without cost at the end of ten years. In the meantime the 
tenants pay (and have paid ever since August 1954) the sum of $2.50 
per month for the privilege of connection with the master antenna, 
after an initial $5 to join: the system as a form of membership fee. 
Thirty dollars per annum per dwelling unit is probably as high as any 
regular charge for such service in Canada, yet there were and are few 
objections. There must, of course, have been tremendous advantage 
in the quality of reception from the United States. Within a few months 
after the system began to operate, every outside aerial in Regent Park 
came down and none has since appeared. 

The significance of this controversy and the reason these events are 
presented here in some detail should be clear. The fact that large 
numbers of tenants erected outside antennae in defiance of the autho- 
rity and refused to remove them in accordance with the Rules and 
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Regulations was a strong indication to the authority that there were 
definite limits within which the tenant’s right to spend his own income 
could be circumscribed. For more than two years the authority 
procrastinated in the face of the inevitable and submitted only when 
everyone concerned had become disgusted with the situation. The 
members of the authority could not face the fact that the most prolific 
purchasers of television in the first years (as with some other so-called 
luxury goods) were the well-to-do and those with modest or lowest 
income. In terms of social class, the first and best customers of new 
durable consumer goods are the upper and lower classes, the former 
for cash, the Jatter on credit. 

These developments have meant the acceptance in Regent Park 
(North) and in future projects under construction in Toronto, of the 
right to dispose of one’s income without interference, so long as the 
normal obligations of tenancy are met. Thus Regent Park (North) has 
expanded its parking facilities to provide almost one space for every 
two dwelling units (a 50 per cent provision); in Regent Park (South) 
there will be one space for every tenant family. The Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority which administers the South project took 
it for granted that adequate wiring for television installation to a 
master antenna must be provided in new construction. 


THosrt Wuo Cannor “Apyusr” 


Not every family selected for rehousing from a slum or blighted 
area or otherwise admitted to tenancy makes a successful adjustment 
to its new environment. It would be foolish to imagine a group of 
completely happy tenant families or individuals within families in a 
public housing project. It would be equally foolish to imagine a group 
of families whose personal standards and attention to the rules and 
regulations of the Authority were perfectly satisfactory. 

Technically an “eviction” requires a court order and the removal 
of a tenant from housing accommodation under the supervision of the 
staff of the sheriff. The tenants of Regent Park are on a monthly lease, 
and since 1949 about 100 of them have been advised that their leases 
have been cancelled for cause. No forced removal has been necessary, 
and for this reason members of the staff occasionally make a public 
statement that “no family has been evicted from Regent Park.” This 
is, of course, a mere quibble, since they proceed to add that a certain 
number have been “asked to leave.” | 
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The reasons for such evictions are numerous and varied, and there 
was sufficient cause in every case to justify the cancellation of the 
lease. A few tenants were guilty of prostitution or bootlegging or some 
other illegal activity. Others failed to report their income honestly 
or did not report changes in income or in the earnings of other 
members of the family—and concealed these facts until confronted with 
their own dishonesty. Some could not live in a housing project without 
unduly disturbing their neighbours. A number could not or would not 
maintain their accommodation in a decent or sanitary manner and 
hence their “housekeeping” was below any acceptable standard. 

Where the situation was not one of outright criminal offence or dis- 
honesty the tenant was almost always given one or several warnings 
before his lease was cancelled. Eviction has not been cruel or arbi- 
trary and no tenant has ever been “asked to leave” because of non- 
payment of rent. In most cases a good deal of patience was required 
and exhibited by the staff of the authority before action was taken. 
Moreover, wherever possible, an attempt was made to find alternative 
accommodation for the family either in public “emergency shelter” 
projects or in private housing. 








PART THREE 
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Regent Park at Completion, 1957 


THE THIRTY-FrRST and last building in Regent Park (North) was com- 
pleted early in 1957 and tenants were admitted at the beginning of 
April. This final building consisted of 48 apartments and was designed 
almost exactly as the first building for which the cornerstone was laid 
in September 1948. 

At the time of completion, the Regent Park (North) Housing Project 
was occupied by 1,289 tenant families in which more than 5,000 
persons resided. This is actually a population equal to that of many 
small towns in Canada, towns which require for their government 
a considerable complement of elected and appointed officials. The 
Regent Park project is operated by a staff of seven persons engaged 
in administration and about fifty heating engineers, janitors and main- 
tenance men. 

In a large metropolitan area, however, the Regent Park site is 
merely one small neighbourhood which had consisted previously of 
an area approximately three city blocks from east to west and two city 
blocks from north to south. The present population is nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the population in 1947,1 and yet on a site of 42.5 
acres, about 34 acres remain as open space for the use of the children, 
adults and old people who make up the tenant families.? In the midst 
of an extremely crowded downtown location at the core of a metro- 
politan area this project is a veritable oasis on the landscape. 

The housing project can best be visualized in terms of the three 
sections originally conceived.’ The eastern section, completed in 1952, 


1The Assessment Department of the City estimated the population in 1947 
to be 3,676. 

2Coverage of land by buildings in Regent Park (North) is estimated at 20.65 
per cent. 

3See above, chapter 7. 
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consists of four groups of row houses located at each corner, five 
apartment buildings of 48 suites each and one of 54 suites. The central 
section, completed in 1955, consists of three row house buildings, four 
48-suite apartment structures and two of 54 suites. In this section, 
as well, are located the central heating plant and the Administration 
and Community Centre Building which includes 15 apartments on the 
top floor. The western section, redesigned following the successful vote 
of December 1, 1952, was completed in 1957. It consists of six 6-storey 
buildings of 72 suites each and four 48-suite apartments. 

In addition to the buildings erected by the Housing Authority of 
Toronto, two churches erected independently are located in Regent 
Park (North). On the southwest corner of the central section is the 
Macedonian Bulgarian Orthodox Cathedral, erected by arrangement 
with the authority in a style of architecture and brick which would 
conform to the general appearance of the housing project. (The 
members of this church owned a considerable block of land at this 
location. ) The oldest church in the project area was Oak Street United 
Church, built before the close of the nineteenth century. After con- 
siderable negotiation with the authority the old building was de- 
molished and a new building of modern design (now known as Regent 
Park United Church) has been erected on the former site in the west 
central portion of the western section. 

For the most part the residential buildings have been placed on the 
four outer sides of the project area. Some buildings, however, were 
located on the internal boundaries of the three sections; these were 
formerly north-south streets which have been blocked off from through 
traffic. There are now no through streets in the Regent Park area. This 
location of structures has created internal rectangles of open space, 
extending from the rear of the buildings on the main boundary lines. 
It is possible to stand at the eastern edge of the open space, at the old 
entrance to Oak Street (formerly a through street, east to west), and 
look through open space across the entire breadth of the housing 
project to the western limits. 

In the extreme eastern end of the open space tenants may park their 
cars in paved parking areas and there is also a considerable parking 
area in the western section adjacent to the United Church. There 
are in all, 616 parking spaces in Regent Park (North). 

The great majority of the open space is covered with grass although 
two baseball diamonds have been placed in both the eastern and the 
central sections. In the central and western sections the open areas in- 
clude a “Tiny Tots’ Playground” with a great variety of equipment super- 
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vised by members of the staff of the playground centre. The outdoor 
playground facilities as well as the indoor community centre facilities 
in fall and winter are supervised by members of the Department of 
Parks and Recreation of the City of Toronto who have offices in the 
Community Centre Building.* 

Throughout the project area cement walks have been placed to 
enable the tenants to walk in comfort to any of the residential or 
administration buildings or to enable the pedestrian to leave the area. 
In recent years the authority has embarked upon a programme of 
landscaping and beautification. This has involved recently the planting 
of more than two hundred relatively mature trees, modest planting 
of shrubbery and flowers, more attention to maintenance of the grounds 
through provision of staff and the erection of strong fencing on the 
street corners where the project buildings front the main streets. 


THe Housinc ACCOMMODATION 


There are four types of residential structure in Regent Park (North): 
row house buildings, three-storey apartment buildings with 48 suites, 
three-storey apartment buildings with 54 suites and six-storey buildings 
with 72 suites.® A simple breakdown of the over-all distribution of these 
types of buildings with the number of housing units provided is as 
follows: 


7 row house buildings of eight houses each provide 56 units 
13 apartment buildings of 48 apartments each provide 624 ” 
3 apartment buildings of 54 apartments each provide 162 ” 
6 apartment buildings of 72 apartments each provide 482 
apartments on top floor of Administration and 
Community Centre Building provide 15 ” 


1,289 units 


Each row house building of eight houses forms an evenly measured 
right angle on a street corner, with four houses on each street. Half 
of the houses contain six rooms, including four bedrooms, a living 
room, kitchen and bathroom; the remaining half contain seven rooms, 
with five bedrooms in each, one of which is downstairs. Each house 
has its own basement for laundry and storage but there are no indi- 
vidual furnaces since all heat is piped in from the central heating 

4Officially the programme and facilities are known as “Regent Housing 


Playground.” 
5See above, chapter 7 for a description of the evolution of these buildings. 
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plant. Facilities for drying clothes are provided in a backyard area 
but there are no fences separating the individual backyard open spaces. 

All apartments in Regent Park contain a living room of generous 
proportions, a kitchen which is large enough to provide reasonably 
adequate dining space, and a bathroom. These facilities for living, 
eating and bathing are considered the basic two rooms, the kitchen 
and bathroom being counted as one room. Thus a three-room apart- 
ment includes these facilities plus one bedroom; a four-room apartment 
includes two bedrooms, and so on. The largest apartment unit contains 
seven rooms, five of which are bedrooms. 

Each kitchen includes a modern four-burner stove and an electric 
refrigerator. The tenant pays a service charge each month which covers 
heat, hot water and janitor services as well as the kitchen stove and 
refrigerator. The refrigerators are often not adequate in size for large 
families, and it is not uncommon for a tenant to instal a refrigerator 
he has previously owned or to purchase a second one for the kitchen. 
Kitchen cupboards are reasonably plentiful; they are purposely not 
provided below the sink. This space has been kept clear to assist 
cleanliness and ensure the absence of vermin. In every kitchen a milk 
box opening on an adjacent hallway is provided. Kitchen floors are 
linoleum. 

The bathroom includes a recessed bath of modern design, a flush 
toilet and a porcelain basin. Bathrooms are not tiled but are painted 
in enamel, and the floors are of linoleum cemented to concrete. 

Each living room is equipped for installation of a telephone and 
television. Electric light plugs are plentiful. Window frames in the 
living rooms and bedrooms are of metal and window blinds are 
provided. Living rooms and bedrooms are painted in various pastel 
shades so that there is considerable variety in each apartment. 

The largest number of apartments are located in the 48-suite build- 
ings. Each of these buildings contains 24 four-room units and 24 five- 
room units, On the other hand there is no consistent pattern in the 
54-suite buildings. The first one, completed in 1950, includes 18 three- 
room units, 12 four-room units and 24 five-room units. The two 
buildings of this size in the central section include 6 three-room 
apartments, 24 four-room apartments and 24 six-room (four-bedroom ) 
apartments. The six-storey buildings in the western section each 
include one six-room and one seven-room apartment on the main 
floor, 12 three-room, 31 four-room and 27 five-room suites. Thus, 
twelve very large apartments of four and five bedrooms are provided 
for very large families on the ground level in the six buildings. There is 
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also considerable provision for couples, who are often elderly, in 
three-room units. Finally, the fifteen apartments over the Adminis- 
tration and Community Centre Building all contain three rooms. The 
distribution of apartment suites by size is as follows:® 


Three-room (one bedroom) apartments number 117 
Four-room (two bedroom) apartments number 308 
Five-room (three bedroom) apartments number 498 
Six-room (four bedroom) apartments number 54 
Seven-room (five bedroom) apartments number 6 

1,233 


One or two other facts might be mentioned briefly. The heating 
plant located in the north central portion of the central section has 
recently been converted from _a coal-burning to_an oil-burning opera- 
tion. This plant supplies heat and hot water for all thirty-one buildings 
in the project. The Administration and Community Centre Building 
contains the offices and Board Room of the Housing Authority of 
Toronto, The offices of the authority are now equipped with the most 
modern machines for the recording, posting and receipting of rental 
payments, which are usually made in person at the offices at the 
beginning of each month. 


THE PEOPLE OF REGENT PARK AND THEIR INCOME 


Regent Park (North) is a community in which on May 1, 1957, 
5,091 persons resided in 1,289 dwellings. It is not quite correct to refer 
to 1,289 families since about 60 dwelling units were inhabited on that 
date by a single person alone. A few single persons of long residence 
in the area prior to 1947 were admitted to the project in 1950-54,’ 
the other single occupants are the survivors of former families. 

It is clear that more than 1,200 tenant families, in the strict sense of 
the word “family,” were in the project when the last building was 
completed. Not all of these, however, consisted of two adults, with or 
without children. In some families one parent, usually the father, was 
absent because of death, separation or long-term desertion. There were 
young married couples without children and old married couples 
whose children had grown up and left their home. There were many 
young families with one or two children and some families with three 
or more children, One family with eleven children resided in a five- 
bedroom row house. The average size of family for 1,289 dwelling 


6These figures exclude the 56 row houses. 
7See above, chapter 7. 
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units is 3.95 persons. After reasonable allowance is made for single 
persons and childless couples, the typical family has two or three 
children. 

It is to be regretted that no complete analysis of population, family 
structure or family income has been made recently by the staff of the 
Housing Authority. There are, however, certain major pieces of infor- 
mation and a good many clues which may serve as guides in a brief 
sketch. 


Population and Age Distribution 


In the total population of 5,091 persons on May 1, 1957, there were 
a number of definite counts available, for example: 





Children under 12 years of age 1,889 
Teenagers, 13-19 years of age 550 
Persons 20 years of age and over 9,652 

5,091 


It is estimated that about 35 per cent of the children were under 
the age of five years. At the other end of the scale, 125 tenants were 
in receipt of the Old Age Security Allowance paid by the government 
of Canada to persons over 70 years of age. There is other evidence to 
suggest that about 7 per cent of the residents in Regent Park (North) 
—perhaps 350 persons—were over the age of 65 on May 1, 1957. This 
is lower than the proportion of over-65’s in the population of the city 
of Toronto, but it must be remembered that single older persons were 
for the most part ineligible for rehousing since the objective in con- 
structing and tenanting the project has been to house families with 
children. The population of the project is, therefore, currently a 
younger group than the population of the city as a whole. 


Marital Status 


The number of housing units occupied by widows on May 1, 1957, 
was 78, but it is not known how many of these women were sup- 
porting dependent children. One clue is that 22 women were in 
receipt of Mothers’ Allowance, paid by the government of Ontario to 
mothers with children where the father is dead, unemployable, or has 
deserted the family. 

Fourteen dwellings were occupied by persons divorced or separated 
from their spouse. It would appear, then, that a few short of 1,200 
housing units were tenanted by married couples with or without 


children. 


ad 
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Incomes of Tenants 


It would be helpful to be able to present a breakdown of the in- 
comes of tenants, both those of the heads of families and the additional 
income derived from other wage-earners. The total family income is of 
special interest since the rental is determined with reference to total 
family income as defined by the Housing Authority. However, ade- 
quate data concerning incomes are not available and only a series of 
clues exist. These are, nevertheless, quite important. For example, on 
May 1, 1957, 


Tenants paying the minimum rent of $29 per month 85 
Tenants with incomes of $1,800 per year or less 244 
Tenants paying the maximum rent of $93 per month 52 
Average monthly rental for 1,289 units $62.23 


A tenant paying $29 per month ($20 for shelter; $9 for services) 
would (at the rate of 20 per cent of income for shelter) receive an 
income not greater than approximately $100 per month. A very few 
tenants have no more cash income than that derived from Old Age 
Assistance or the Old Age Security Allowance. These figures would 
thus suggest that 85 families in the project had from $40 to $100 
income per month in mid-1957. 

It was also learned that a total of 244 tenants have incomes of 
$1,800 per annum or less. Excluding the 85 families just considered, 
there is obviously a further group of about 160 families with incomes of 
$100 to $150 per month. 

At the other end of the rental scale, families with $320 to $350 per 
month or more pay the maximum rent of $80 per month plus $18 for 
services. At an income of $320 per month this would be true for a two- 
person family; at $350 per month this would be the situation 
for families of nine or more persons. There were 52 families paying 
the maximum rent on May 1, 1957, and their family incomes were thus 
at least $3,800 per annum, with most, it is understood, at $4,200 or a 
little more. 

A simple summary of the income structure appears to be the 
following: 

Tenants with incomes of $100 per month or less 85 
Tenants with incomes above $100 to $150 per month 159 


Tenants with incomes above $150 to $320 per month 993 
Tenants with incomes above $320 to $350 per month 52 


1,289 
An average rental of $62.23 on the date given above suggests that the 
typical family income as the project was completed was approximately 
$250 to $300 per month. 
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Sources of Income 


Some data are available for situations where the income of the 
tenant is not derived from wages or salary. This, however, is reliable 
only for one point in time and there may be considerable variation 
from season to season throughout the year. In winter or in a time 
of considerable unemployment the picture might be rather different. 
Nevertheless, on May 1, 1957, the principal sources of income for 
certain tenants were the following: 


Old Age Assistance (persons in need aged 65-69) 20 tenants 
Old Age Security Allowances (persons over 70) 125.” 
War Veterans’ Allowances (mainly older persons) 54. =” 
Mothers’ Allowances (usually widowed mothers) 22 ” 


Unemployment Relief (general assistance for unemployables) 22 
Unemployment Insurance 19 


These figures do not give a complete picture, of course, since it is 
quite probable that some of the over-70’s were employed full or part- 
time and since persons in receipt of Old Age Assistance and mothers 
in receipt of Mothers’ Allowances may take employment and earn 
additional income within certain limits. 

In view of this information it is probable that slightly more than 
1,000 tenants were wage or salary earners at the given date. There 
are no figures concerning the number of secondary wage earners or 
their incomes. 


REGENT Park AS A COMMUNITY 


Regent Park (North) has in many ways become a neighbourhood or 
community with a recognizable status. This means more than that a 
substantial slum area of mixed houses, stores and factories, of badly 
deteriorated residential and commercial buildings, has been com- 
pletely replaced by a clearly delineated housing development of sound, 
fire-proof construction—whatever the merits or demerits of the lay-out 
of the buildings, of the design of the structures, of the architecture, 
of the building material used and the colours chosen. Regent Park 
(North) has become a neighbourhood or community not merely 
because it consists of a body of people living in the same locality but 
because these people have interests in common. The people of Regent 
Park live together, go to school or work together, and play together. 

There can be little question that the residents of the area and their 
friends are making almost continuous use of the facilities of the neigh- 
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bourhood. Literally from morning until night, from the pre-school 
groups in the two Tiny Tots’ Playgrounds early in the morning to the 
baseball games in the evening and the teenagers’ dances on week-end 
nights, the project area seems to be vibrantly alive with people coming 
and going, with activities beginning and ending. There is in fact such 
a considerable use of community facilities that outside groups or 
persons have had to be excluded from the use of the playground and 
from dances or other social functions. 

There is, however, an outstanding difference between Regent Park 
and new suburban neighbourhoods created during the same period of 
time, a difference not explained simply by location. This difference may 
be found in the diversity apparent within the project and among the 
people living there. Unlike the situation in a postwar suburb there is, 
first of all, a diversity of age in Regent Park. There are many children; 
there are young couples; there are many mothers and fathers, and yet 
one person in thirteen or fourteen is over 65 years of age. Both young 
and old benefit from each other's presence. 

There is also diversity in the distribution of incomes. There are 
some individuals or families in extremely poor circumstances, sup- 
ported entirely or almost entirely by public assistance payments. There 
are some individuals or families who are relatively well off, who can 
save sufficient money to purchase a home or an automobile if they wish. 
Most families are in more moderate circumstances. All these families 
or individuals live side by side in the accommodation they require yet 
pay a rent in accordance with their income and family size; the rents 
paid for adjacent dwellings may indeed vary quite considerably. 

As Regent Park was being considered and constructed many persons 
were worried lest the project become entirely populated by persons 
or families in the very poorest economic circumstances. This has not 
proved to be the case. While there is some criticism in the wider 
community that some of the most needy families in the city cannot be 
accommodated, there is much appreciation of the spirit and morale 
among those who have been housed. It is not often realized, however, 
that an important factor in the current esprit de corps among young 
and old people alike has been the very healthy diversity within the 
project. 


13 


The Financing of Regent Park 


FEW ASPECTS of the Regent Park development are more misunderstood 
than the financing of the project. Although the basic financial arrange- 
ments were explained in considerable detail prior to the two votes 
of the electorate (on January 1, 1947, and December 2, 1952), the 
finances of this major slum clearance undertaking would seem to have 
been somewhat of a mystery, both to those who have opposed and to 
those who have favoured the project. This may be partly because of 
the several changes in the size of the project as time elapsed. It may be, 
on the other hand, that those who were attempting to “find fault”’—and 
there were and are many—have found that criticisms about cost offer 
a fair opportunity for attack; at the same time, proponents of the 
scheme have not, in general, been concerned primarily with the 
financial cost and have not informed themselves fully about it. There 
have been frequent allegations of heavy expenditure and financial 
waste over the years, indeed more criticism about this than about all 
other aspects combined. It is extremely important, then, to examine 
the costs of the project in the light of its physical and social 
achievements, 


THE Over-ALL PATTERN 
The Original Conception 


The original over-all financial plan was extremely simple. The voters 
were first asked whether they were in favour of a rental housing 
project known at the Regent Park (North) Plan at an estimated cost 
of $5,900,000. Mayor Saunders estimated! that land acquisition and 
clearing would cost about $1,500,000 and construction would cost 


1See above, chapter 8. 
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about $4,400,000. Once the project was approved by the electors and 
the Housing Authority of Toronto assumed responsibility, the division 
of function and cost became much clearer. The nature of the scheme 
is most simply described by outlining the obligations of the various 
governments. 

The City of Toronto undertook to expropriate the entire Regent 
Park (North) area, to purchase all properties on the site for the 
housing project and to clear these buildings from the site of the project. 
Under Section 12 of the National Housing Act, 1944 (now Section 23 
of the National Housing Act, 1954) the City was responsible for one- 
half the difference between the cost of acquiring and clearing the land 
and the price at which the cleared land was to be sold to the authority. 
The total cost of this operation was estimated at $2,300,000; the price 
to the authority was set at one dollar; the City was thus responsible for 
$1,150,000. The City was responsible, as well, for the entire cost of 
construction and landscaping of the project. It would raise the neces- 
sary funds for this and other portions of the cost by borrowing (the 
issuing of debentures ) for the purposes of the authority. Until revenues 
from rent would be forthcoming, the City undertook to supply funds 
to the authority for current operations, that is, staff, maintenance, fuel, 
office and incidental expenses. These funds were “advanced,” to be 
returned at some later date. 

The federal government, through its agency Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, undertook to make a grant to the City of 
Toronto, under Section 12 of the National Housing Act, equal to one- 
half of the difference between the cost of acquiring and clearing the 
land and the price at which the cleared land was to be sold to the 
authority. The government of Canada, it was estimated, would be 
responsible for a grant not to exceed $1,150,000, that is, one-half of 
$2,300,000. As a condition of this grant the Corporation required that 
the City, the Housing Authority and the Corporation complete an 
agreement in which the categories of persons or families admissible as 
tenants, the method by which their incomes would be calculated, the 
maximum permissible incomes and the rental scale, were to be specified 
or incorporated.? 

The provincial government was originally in no way responsible for 
the administration or financing of the Regent Park Housing Project. 
However, in June 1948, the government of Ontario did undertake, 


2This might well be considered a clear case of “the tail wagging the dog,” and 
it has been so interpreted, in negotiations between the three signers, by the 
Toronto people. 
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through its Department of Planning and Development, to make a grant 
of $1,000 per dwelling unit for the first 56 units. This was considered 
to be an experimental grant, but assistance has been continued on 
this basis for all additional units, payable upon their completion. 


The Later Picture 


It is generally accepted that $16,000,000 is a good estimate of the 
total cost of land acquisition and clearance, and construction of the 
buildings. (See Appendix IX. ) 

The government of Canada agreed, in October 1952, to pay an 
additional $212,000 for land acquisition and clearance in view of the 
expansion of the western section of the project by 212 units. The 
federal grant will thus amount to $1,362,000, that is, approximately 
8.5 per cent of the estimated total cost. The government of Ontario, 
paying $1,000 per dwelling unit as a special grant for each of 1,289 
units will pay a total of $1,289,000. The provincial grant is thus 
approximately 8.1 per cent of the estimated total cost. The remaining 
expenditure (approximately $13,350,000) has been the responsibility 
of the City of Toronto, which has thus borne some 88 per cent of the 
estimated total cost. 

To the end of 1956 the expenditure made by the City in acquiring 
and clearing the site of the project amounted to $3,038,760.45.3 To that 
date the city had received $1,207,271.64 from the government of 
Canada, and an additional $154,728.36 was expected to complete the 
grant of $1,362,000. At the same time the expenditure on the con- 
struction of apartment buildings and other buildings had amounted 
to $12,533,080.55. This sum included the cost of 28 apartment buildings 
completed, of the heating plant and administration building (which 
included 15 small apartments) as well as construction in progress. 

The grand total expenditure to the end of 1956 was the combination 
of expenditures on land and buildings, that is, $15,571,841.00. 


Cosr or CONSTRUCTION 


As with the cost of land acquisition, the cost of construction in 
Regent Park was largely beyond the control of the Housing Authority 
of Toronto. There was, of course, the possibility of erecting buildings 
in some new or experimental way, or by using building materials 
other than brick, such as concrete blocks. A number of suggestions 
along these lines were made in the first year or so before construction 


8City of Toronto, Department of Audit, Report on the Audit of the Books and 
Accounts of the Housing Authority of Toronto, for the year ended December 31, 
1956 (Toronto, April 16, 1957), p. 2. 
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was underway. It will be recalled that the authority decided in its 
first few meetings to undertake a “quality project,” that is, one in 
which a high standard of construction, involving the use of relatively 
costly materials, would be adopted. 

In December 1949, the authority received the first report of the 
completed construction costs for the first two buildings. Building 
No. 1 occupied in November 1949, cost $490,200 for 48 suites, an 
average cost of $10,212.51 per suite. These costs were increased con- 
siderably by the inclusion in the building of a heating plant large 
enough for the entire eastern section of the project. Building No. 2, 
which would be occupied in March 1949, was to cost an estimated 
$96,746 for eight row houses, an average of approximately $12,062.20 
per unit. These estimates excluded land cost. 

These were considered relatively high costs, but the authority hoped 
that costs would decrease as tendering methods were changed and as 
experience was gained. Its hopes might have been realized had it not 
been for the extremely rapid rise in the costs of construction in 
Canada during these years. However, unit costs did decrease to a certain 
extent. According to the second report, received in September 1950, 
Building No. 3 cost $416,379 for 54 suites, an average of just $7,710.78 
per suite, and Building No. 4 cost $85,920 for eight houses, an average 
of $10,740 per house. 

By the end of 1951 it was possible to compare costs of construction 
in several apartment and row house buildings in the eastern section. 
The cost per suite was maintained at about $7,700 but the cost per 
room dropped from about $2,300 in Building No. 1 to $1,710 in No. 9. 
Buildings Nos. 5, 6 and 7, completed early in 1952 (48 suites each), 
cost little more than $7,500 per suite, $1,500 per room. In the group 
house buildings the cost per house dropped as low as $10,480 in 
Building No. 10 and the cost per room had been reduced from about 
$1,860 in Building No. 2 to $1,612 in No. 10. 

These figures, however, proved to be incomplete. For several years 
in the Report on the audit of the books and accounts of the Housing 
Authority of Toronto, the City Auditor has included a table which 
presents “the approximate total cost, including interest during con- 
struction, of each of those apartment buildings which had been com- 
pleted prior” to the end of the calendar year under report. These 
tables indicate that some of the earlier estimates have been revised 
upwards and that the approximate total cost of buildings completed 
in 1953 and thereafter rose very considerably above the earlier experi- 
ence.t The group houses (eight row houses) which had been running 


4Ibid. 
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between $85,000 and $90,000 rose to more than $100,000; the 48-suite 
apartment buildings which had been running between $375,000 and 
$385,000 rose to more than $440,000; the third 54-suite apartment 
building cost $100,000 more than the first. The six-storey buildings 
completed in 1955-56 ranged from $665,000 to $718,000 for 72 suites. 

Average costs per house or apartment unit to the end of 1955 show 
clearly that costs per unit in the various types of apartment buildings 
were relatively close when all factors are given consideration. All 
twelve apartment buildings of 48 suites each were completed by the 
end of 1955. The cost per apartment unit has averaged approximately 
$8,922 for 576 dwellings. If Building No. 1 is omitted from the 
calculations, the average cost drops about $125 per unit. Only three 
apartment buildings of 54 suites each were constructed. The cost per 
apartment unit in these buildings averaged $8,919 for 162 dwellings. 
By the end of 1956 all six of the six-storey buildings of 72 suites each 
had been completed in the western section. The average cost per 
apartment in these buildings was approximately $9,575 for 482 dwell- 
ings. In view of the continued increase in prices in the construction 
industry and the need for an automatic elevator in each building, these 
unit costs are not significantly greater than those in the smaller build- 
ings. 

ae group buildings in all were erected. The cost per row housing 
unit has averaged more than $11,812 for 56 houses, approximately 
$1,600 per room.® But row houses, although they cost far more per 
unit than other forms of accommodation, cost perhaps $100-$200 less 
per room.® 

In the years 1954-55 when the greatest number of buildings were 
constructed in the project, a reasonable estimate of the cost of erecting 
a private apartment unit in Metropolitan Toronto was $8,500 plus land. 
On a per-habitable-room basis, comparable estimates were: 


Construction cost per room in apartment 

erected by typical entrepreneur (1954) $2,000 
Construction cost per room in apartment 

erected in Regent Park North (1948-54) $1,700 -— $2,1607 


It should also be remembered that a good many apartments in Metro- 
politan Toronto were constructed under suburban building codes, 


5Ali figures exclude the cost of land. 

6This is of great interest in view of the fact that oo in 1957, more than 
250 row houses will be erected in Regent Park (South) by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Authority. 

TLetter from Alan H. Armstrong, Assistant General Supervisor, Public Housing 
Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, April 25, 1955. 
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whereas in Regent Park the more exacting City of Toronto code was 
followed. Room sizes were often more generous than in privately con- 
structed apartment buildings. 

Were the costs of construction in Regent Park unduly high? Although 
not an expert in such matters, the writer, through inquiries, has been 
led to the view that these buildings, once the standards of construction 
and accommodation were determined, were built as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Some critics of the project have alleged that the costs were far 
higher than they needed to be, that private enterprise could have 
built more cheaply and that the standards of construction and accom- 
modation were “too high.” These are all matters of opinion but the 
imputation of extravagance can be countered by the evidence just 
presented. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


A brief explanation of “operating account” and “capital account” 
may be helpful in understanding revenues and expenditures in the 
Regent Park (North) Housing Project. Given the existence of the 
buildings and various facilities, the operating account includes the 
income derived from rentals paid by tenants, on the one hand, and the 
costs of administering and operating the project, on the other. The 
extent to which the income exceeds the costs in a calendar year is an 
“operating surplus.” 

The capital account consists of the amounts expended in constructing 
the various buildings in the project. These sums were borrowed by 
the City of Toronto through the issue of bonds (debentures) and are 
somewhat akin to the total mortgage on a private home. Each year 
the payment of interest and a certain repayment of principal are 
required. The Treasury Department makes these payments since they 
are an obligation of the City. The Regent Park project contributes to 
these payments on capital account by turning back any operating 
surplus to the city treasury. If the surplus were large enough to meet 
these payments in any one year, the project would be meeting all of 
its obligations both on “operating account” and on “capital account.” 

By the mid-1950’s the patterns of revenue and expenditure, as 
revealed in the auditor’s reports, and the relative position of the 
various items, were fairly well established. Almost all of the revenue 
of the Housing Authority is derived from rentals;® most of the annual 
expenditure is for the operation and administration of buildings, and 


8Small amounts of revenue were realized in some years from wrecking operations, 
sale of cinders, and so on. 
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debt charges required to pay for the debentures issued to construct 
these buildings. The most recent year for which a complete picture of 
revenues and expenditures is available is 1956. 


Revenues 


Revenues from rentals increased from a mere $7,787 in 1949 to a total 
of $899,907.26 in 1956. Now that the project is fully occupied, this 
figure may increase to $935,000 per annum. These estimates are, of 
course, based upon the assumptions that employment will continue 
at a high level, that incomes will continue to rise for most families 
and that, consequently, average rentals per dwelling unit will con- 
tinue somewhat above $60 per month. 

By the end of 1952 the average rental was close to $57. This was 
approximately the figure until April 1953, when average rentals began 
to rise steadily, reaching $59.29 by June and exceeding $60 for the 
first time in September of that year. The average rental remained 
slightly below this figure, however, throughout the remainder of 1953 
and until July 1954, when it reached $60.88. At this time 745 units were 
occupied. Never since has the average monthly rental per dwelling in 
Regent Park (North) dropped below $60. By December 1954 it had 
reached $61.23, and late in 1957 the average monthly rental was $62.42. 

In Table XIII the salient facts concerning rental revenues are pre- 
sented, 


TABLE XIII 


ToTaAL ANNUAL AND AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTALS IN REGENT PARK (NortTs), 
19 7 


Vent Total rental Number of units Average monthly 
i revenues occupied rentals per unit* 
$ $ 
1949 7,737.00 56 51.10 
1950 60,267.00 118 50.22 
1951 136,106.50 278 54.52 
1952 265,024.00 494 56.65 
1953 433,033.00 650 59.80 
1954 515,010.00 761 61.23 
1955 701,342.98 1,097 61.26 
1956 899,907.26 1,241 62.32 
ToTaL 3,018,427.74 
935,000.00 (est.) 1,289 62.40 (est.) 


*December figures. 

Source: Auditor’s Reports and address by Mr. F. E. Dearlove to Extension course 
in Housing and Slum Clearance, School of Social Work, University of Toronto, 
November 6, 1956. 
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Expenditures 


In the Reports of the City Auditor, expenditures of the Housing 
Authority of Toronto are divided into three major categories: “Opera- 
tion of buildings,” “Administration” and “Debt charges.” The first two 
items are for current or operational expenses (operating account), the 
last are for capital expenditures (capital account). The heaviest ex- 
penditures in the operation of buildings are for municipal taxes and 
the salaries of engineers, caretakers, maintenance men and groundsmen 
who number about 50 persons. Expenditures for fuel, caretaking 
supplies, ground maintenance, light, water and other necessities, 
are further breakdowns under “operation of buildings.” 

Expenditures on administration include all those required in the 
operation of the general office of the authority. Salaries, contvi- 
butions to the pension fund, to Workmen's Compensation and to Un- 
employment Insurance, are the major items, and various breakdowns 
of office expenses, supplies, printing and stationery, telephone and 
incidentals complete the picture. Expenditures for administration were 
approximately 18 per cent of total expenditures (excluding debt 
charges) in 1954, 12 per cent in 1955, and merely 10.5 per cent in 
1956. Expenditures for administration in 1956 amounted to approxi- 
mately 5.5 per cent (about $7.50 per unit per annum) of the grand 
total of expenditures (including debt charges), and estimates for 1957 
are in approximately the same proportion. 

Debt charges include interest on debentures and debenture re- 
demptions. Interest payments in 1956 were more than $364,000 and 
repayment of principal exceeded $259,000. When these combined debt 
charges are added to the other two major categories of expenditure, 
total expenditures for 1956 were more than one and one-quarter million 
dollars. Total revenues, it will be recalled, were slightly below $900,000. 

Municipal taxes are levied upon land and buildings in Regent Park 
(North) without special reference to the fact that this is a public 
housing project. Assessments of land and buildings are made in the 
normal way, and no concessions are made. Once assessments have 
been created and the authority has been notified, the full civic tax rate 
is levied upon these properties. 

Even before the first tenants were admitted to Regent Park (North) 
early in 1949 it was clear that the authority neither desired nor would 
request special concessions with respect to assessment or tax levies. It 
is obvious that either form of concession would have reduced annual 
expenditures by the authority. It might possibly have had some in- 
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fluence in reducing rents, although the author is convinced that even 
the complete elimination of municipal tax payments would have had 
slight effect upon rentals. The key factor in the determination of rents 
is a rental scale, adopted without reference to future property taxes. 
Given this scale and the family incomes stated by residents of the 
project, it is extremely difficult to see how one category of expenditure 
could influence rentals. 

The facts revealed in Table XIV are most significant, especially in 
view of the fact that municipal taxes derived from the entire Regent 
Park (North) area in 1947 were approximately $32,000. 


TABLE XIV 


PROPERTY TAXES PAID BY THE HOUSING 
AUTHORITY OF TORONTO TO THE CITY OF 
TORONTO, 1949-57 


Total taxes Dwelling units 


Year ; occupied 
paid (end of year) 
$ 
1949 1,107.70 56 
1950 12,861.99 118 
1951 32,737.77 278 
1952 70,659.78 494 
1953 106,155.67 650 
1954 132,182.77 761 
1955 180,808.77 1,097 
1956 236,438.47 1,241 
TOTAL 772,952.52 
1957 (est.) 260,000.00 1,289 


SourcE: Auditor’s Reports and address by 
Mr. F. E. Dearlove to Extension course in 
Housing and Slum Clearance, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, November 6, 1956. 


Tax payments for 1957 are estimated at $260,000, a figure approxi- 
mately $230,000 per annum in excess of the 1947 total. Partial taxes 
only would be paid during 1957 on the final building occupied early 
that year. The total annual property taxes from 1957 on will exceed 
the 1957 payment. One estimate suggests that property taxes will soon 
reach $280,000 annually, for perhaps four decades or more to come. 
Since the mill rate in 1957 is 48.25, total assessment in the project will 
have reached approximately $5,500,000. 
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SURPLUS OR DEFICIT IN REGENT Park? 


Each year since 1950 the auditors have reported an operating surplus 
in the accounts of Regent Park (North). On the other hand, since 
1948 the city has issued debentures on behalf of the authority for 
$13,400,000, the full amount authorized by the Ontario Municipal 
Board.® And since 1948 the city has met the required payments of 
interest and principal in order to redeem the outstanding debt. In 
none of the ten years (1947-57) have revenues been sufficient to meet 
both operating expenses and debt charges. To the extent to which total 
revenues fall short of the grand total of all categories of expenditure, 
a deficit exists on capital account. Over the years this deficit has 
accumulated, despite the fact that from 1950 to 1956, inclusive, the 
authority has turned over nearly $800,000 in operating surplus.!° By 
the end of 1956 the deficit on capital account was $1,278,740.52. 

It should be noted, of course, that a municipality as large as the city 
of Toronto is engaged in a number of operations in which annual 
operating surpluses and annual deficits on capital financing go hand 
in hand. Two of these are the Toronto Harbour Commission and the 
Canadian National Exhibition." 

The citizens of Toronto are aware of the fact that the housing project 
has been built to last at least fifty years. They have been told that the 
ultimate scale of rentals would be based upon the cost of operation 
and amortization spread over 50 years. Few are aware, however, that 
all debentures issued on behalf of the authority have been issued for 
thirty years, since no municipality in Ontario can issue debentures for 
longer than this period. Debenture financing, handled skilfully by 
officials of the city (and metropolitan) Treasury Department, has been 
accomplished at relatively low rates of interest. In 1948 the city was 
able to borrow some of the first $2,000,000 at a rate as low as 1% per 
cent. All of the first $4,000,000 was borrowed at 3 per cent or less. 
By 1953, however, issue of $3,000,000 required 4% per cent for 30 years. 
The Housing Authority has obviously benefited greatly from the strong 
credit position of the City and of the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

As of January 1, 1954, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto undertakes 


all debenture financing for the city and twelve additional municipalities in the 
metropolitan area. 

10The operating surplus has increased from $3,732.86 in 1950 to $259,116.00 
in 1956. 

11These examples were cited by Mr. Ross R. Gillespie, City Treasurer, City of 
Toronto, in an interview with author on April 18, 1955. 
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In the short run these financial arrangements for both the capital 
financing and the current operation seem eminently satisfactory. With 
debenture financing completed in 1956, the project will presumably 
be paid for completely by 1986. Thereafter, total revenues less oper- 
ating expenditures will constitute a net surplus. The accumulated 
deficit, if any, will soon be liquidated. In looking ahead to 1986, how- 
ever, we are entering the realm of the unknown. The financial position 
of the project over the intervening years will depend upon the family 
composition and age distribution of the tenants in occupancy and upon 
their incomes, and thus both directly and indirectly upon the general 
economic position of the larger community. If the prosperous times 
of the past dozen years were to continue for five or even three more 
decades, Regent Park (North) would eventually become a striking 
financial success. 

In the meantime there is an over-all annual financial deficit. Current 
revenues are not meeting current debt charges and probably could 
not do so even if debentures were amortized over fifty years, since the 
interest rate would then be much higher.!* It should not be overlooked, 
however, that by the end of 1956 the City had received more than 
$770,000 in property taxes from the project. For this sum all municipal 
services, including educational facilities, are provided for a population 
of some 5,000 persons. Whether these tax payments do in fact more 
than pay for these services cannot be determined mathematically. 

The over-all deficit of about $1,250,000 in ten years is one measure 
of the subsidy required to provide decent housing at rentals within the 
financial capacity of some of the most disadvantaged families in the 
community. On their part, these families have provided a considerable 
offsetting revenue and the full taxes assessed against their residences. 
In 1946 the electors of Toronto were told that a housing project of 854 
units would require an annual subsidy of some $148,000. In actual 
experience much less has been required for a project which is 50 per 
cent larger. This can only be viewed as an excellent financial record. 


12View expressed by Mr. Gillespie in the interview noted above. 


PRLPDVALP VAI VAP VAP? 


Regent Park as Public Housing 


DURING THE PAST SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS many studies of slums, slum 
families, and slum living have been completed in the United Kingdom 
and the United States and a few have been undertaken in Canada. For 
the most part the earlier studies dealt with environmental conditions 
in rather general terms: the degeneration of the areas under study, the 
over-all shabbiness and degraded appearance, the extremely poor 
physical condition of the buildings, the generally high degree of over- 
crowding and the fire hazard. Here and there a report appeared which 
considered the people who lived in slum areas, their health, their 
behaviour, their social and economic characteristics (age, sex, family 
composition, occupation, income, education, ethnic grouping), their 
mode of living, their very real problems.t From the onset of the 
depression of the 1930’s far more of these studies gave emphasis to 
people and social factors as well as to property and physical factors. 

Since most of these studies of slum areas presented facts which were 
shocking and serious in their implications, the result in many com- 
munities was a widespread interest in slum clearance and public 
housing for the residents who would be displaced. The demand for 
action by public bodies or voluntary organizations, or both, made it 
necessary for individuals or groups in private or public life who were 
in outright opposition or were reluctant to act, to cite their arguments as 
clearly and firmly as they could. 

Although the attitudes towards public housing are complex, the 
two major arguments against action were, and are: (1) it is far too 

1In the United States, the Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Labour in 1884, entitled The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, was one of the earliest reports of this kind. Certain 


reports for Canada dating back to 1907 and the Toronto study of “The Ward” in 
1917 have already been cited in chapter 4. 
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costly and beyond the capacity of municipal or other taxpayers to 
clear slum areas and redevelop them with public housing; (2) the 
people who reside in slum areas are not worthy of such public con- 
cern and expenditure since they are not likely to benefit from the 
_ change.” - 

Opposition to slum clearance and public housing was a serious 
obstacle to groups preparing evidence in support of such programmes. 
It became essential that the studies of slums and their residents should 
be far more than full repositories of factual information concerning 
physical conditions and the incidence of health and welfare problems. 
Clearly it must be emphasized that the existence of slums involves a 
tremendous social and economic cost to a community. Thus the cost 
of slums became the focus for a number of studies in the United 
States and a few in Canada. 

From 1935 until the war began, a number of public housing projects 
were built in the United States as part of a concerted federal-state 
programme. Within a few years, therefore, it became possible to intro- 
duce a new dimension into housing research, namely, studies of the 
effects of tenancy in public housing upon the families admitted to 
these projects. The economic results could also be explored. It became 
possible, moreover, to examine the social and economic effects in 
comparison or in conjunction with the social and economic costs of 
slum areas. A number of such studies have now been completed and 
this type of research is increasing. In Canada, of course, studies of the 
effects of public housing have not been possible until very recently 
for the simple reason that there was little or no public housing to study. 

The classic study of the cost of slums to a municipality was the result 
of an appraisal undertaken by R. B. Navin and his associates in 
Cleveland in 1934.3 A slum area of some 330 acres with a population 
of 22,000 (2.5 per cent of the city’s population) was studied. Methods 
were developed to calculate the cost to the city and county of various 
services to the residents, such as direct relief, fire protection, the 
handling of juvenile delinquency, education. “Ingenious computations 
were often necessary to arrive at these costs.’* Expenditures by 
private social agencies were included and allowance was made for tax 


2Nathan Straus deals with these arguments most effectively in The Seven 
Myths of Housing (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 

3R. B. Navin, An Analysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland (Cleveland: Regional 
Association of Cleveland, 1989). This study is considered to have set the pattern 
for most later studies. 

4]. Rumney, “The Social Costs of Slums,” Journal of Social Issues, vol. VII, 
nos. J and 2 (1951), p. 81. 
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delinquencies. The balance sheet showed total costs of $1,860,000 per 
annum and revenues from real estate taxes of $225,000—a total oper- 
ating deficit of more than one million dollars a year. 

In the ensuing decade similar investigations were undertaken in a 
large number of American cities. Jay Rumney, the author of some of 
the best known reports of this kind,® points out that these studies are 
- difficult to compare since, by choice or necessity, different methods of 
computing costs and income were used.® He emphasizes the fact that 
in most cities all but the “high-rent residential areas” cost more than 
they yield in revenue; part of the difference between revenue and 
expenditure is explained as the cost of providing the usual municipal 
services to residential areas and to the usual method whereby resi- 
dential property is assessed for taxes. “Only the balance is attributable 
to the fact that the area is a slum.”? He concludes that there are many 
unsolved research questions involved in conducting such studies. 


These studies raise a number of issues apart from the question whether many 
of the costs can actually be calculated in dollars. Can we arbitrarily cut off 
a segment of a city and calculate incomes and expenditures as if it were 
self-sustaining? We deplore prostitution in the slums, but does not the 
clientele come from every part of the city? Would not police and fire pro- 
tection have to be maintained regardless of the condition of the buildings? 
Queen and Thomas® rightly ask, “If we center attention on the physical 
areas, is it legitimate to charge them with the expense of schools for children 
who would have to be educated no matter where they lived... P” On the 
other hand, “If we center attention on the people, is it fair to credit an 
area with tax income from business properties or to debit it with the fire 
protection required by obsolete building?” .. . In fact, the huge sums of 
money spent in the slums would be greatly increased if adequate services 
were extended to the slum population. | 

The problem of slums is directly related to the problem of poverty. The 
general poverty of the slum residents means that many of their needs will 
have to be met by the community. Therefore, a part of “the cost of slums” 
would remain even if the slum conditions were eliminated. Such items as 
relief are primarily the result of poverty; and the cost of education would 
not be reduced by improving living conditions. But other expenditures, 
such as those for public health and police and fire protection, would be 
reduced by improving housing and neighbourhood conditions. 

It is extremely difficult to separate those costs to the city that result 
from deterioration and blight from those that should be attributed to the 
poverty of the inhabitants. However, studies made of re-housed low-income 


5J. Rumney and §. Shuman, The Social Effects of Public Housing (Newark: 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 1944); and The Cost of Slums in 
Newark (Newark, 1946). 

8]. Rumney, “The Social Costs of Slums,” p. 82. Ibid. 

8S, A. Queen and L. F. Thomas, The City (New York, 1939). 
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families in public housing projects show evidence of improvements in 
health and reduced crime and delinquency, despite continued poverty. 
Although poverty may be the major factor in ill health and crime, these 
bad effects can be reduced by eliminating one of the conditions associated 
with poverty, bad housing. Better health and less crime would ultimately 
be reflected in reduced public expenditures.® 


Leonard Marsh observes that whatever the method and the figures 
derived thereby, all studies agree that the blighted areas are twice 
cursed—economically as well as socially..° Lending support to this 
agreement, the more recent investigations into the effects of public 
housing and the comparison of these results with the situation in 
uncleared blighted and poor economic areas, or in the city as a whole, 
have provided startling and dramatic evidence of the changes that 
have occurred and may be expected to occur in the future. A summary 


of some of these studies follows: 


Newark, New Jersey, 1942-19431 


Tuberculosis per 10,000 persons (15 to 40 
years of age) 

Infant mortality per 1,000 births 

Communicable diseases per 1,000 children 
under 15 years 

Fatal home accidents per 10,000 persons 

Fires per 10,000 persons 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 194312 


Juvenile delinquents per 1,000 
Adult offences per 1,000 
Tuberculosis death rate per 1,000 
Pneumonia death rate per 1,000 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 194418 


Illegitimate births per 100 births 
Deaths per 1,000 population 


8]. Rumney, “The Social Costs of Slums,” pp. 
( 


10],, Marsh, Rebuilding a Neighbourhoo 
Columbia, 1950), p. 28. 


Public 
housing 


29.2 
34.7 


114.2 
nil 
7.9 


Public 
housing 
1.84 
0.66 
0.33 
0.33 


Public 
housing 
6.9 
11.8 


82-83. 
Vancouver: University of British 


Low 
economic area 


58.8 
41.5 


158.8 
2.5 
28.8 (city) 


Entire 
city 
2.84 

33.18 
5.98 
5.86 


Low 
economic area 


13.1 
22.0 


11j, Rumney and S. Shuman, The Social Effects of Public Housing. 


12Philadelphia Housing Authority, Homes for War Workers and Families of 


Low Income (1948). 


18Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, Vital Statistics of Public Housing Residents, and Juvenile 


Delinquency in Public Housing (1944). 


i 
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Infant mortality per 1,000 births 41.6 71.0 
Infectious diseases per 1,000 population 
under 15 years 36.6 43.8 
Juvenile delinquency per 10,000 population 
10 to 17 years 383.0 570.0 
Gary, Indiana, 194514 Public Entire 
housing city 
Communicable diseases per 1,000 school children 8.0 11.0 
Arrests for crime per 1,000 white population 1.5 20.0 
Arrests for crime per 1,000 negro population 6.0 50.0 
Average cost per residence fire $0.65 $2.58 
School grades: percentage excellent 9.0 11.0 
percentage satisfactory 82.0 77.0 
percentage unsatisfactory 9.0 12.0 


Rumney observes that, on the whole, the families transplanted from 
a slum to decent housing have shown a great improvement. He adds, 
“More careful studies, however, are still needed to eliminate the 
factor of selection: families in public housing projects differ from 
other families.”15 | 

It is true that the policies for tenant selection in public housing 
projects tend to eliminate those families who are judged, on some 
carefully defined standard, to be incapable of deriving benefit from 
the new surroundings. In brief, the group among so-called “problem 
families” whose family relationships, behaviour and moral standards, 
and standards of housekeeping are so far below the accepted standards 
that they are judged incapable of improvement, are not often admitted 
to tenancy. Rumney believes that this factor of selection provides for 
public housing a group of families whose long-term record of health 
and social characteristics is likely to be somewhat better than that of 
the population as a whole, which includes some proportion of the 
“worst” families. This may or may not be true. 

In the case of Regent Park (North), where a commitment was given 
to rehouse all families living in the area on July 15, 1947, the process 
of selection did not work exactly as Rumney has indicated. Although it 
is true that some families eligible on the basis of residence were not 
admitted, the Housing Authority of Toronto has indicated from time 
to time that it did provide an opportunity to enter the new housing for 
many families whose suitability was “doubtful.” A substantial pro- 
portion of these families did adjust reasonably well in their new en- 


14Hfousing Authority of the City of Gary, Indiana, Report (1945). 
15], Rumney, “The Social Costs of Slums,” p. 80. 
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vironment and have remained as tenants. Some, however, did not, and 
have since left the project. It is extremely doubtful, therefore, whether 
the evidence presented with respect to Regent Park is biased or unduly 
affected by this “factor of selection.” | 


Puswiic Housinc 1s A PRIVILEGE 


During the past ten years it has become clear that no matter how 
much or how little housing accommodation is supplied through public 
enterprise, the most profound social and economic results are expected. 
It would seem as if the general public regarded each dwelling unit 
almost as a unique and generous offering of salvation to some un- 
fortunate or disadvantaged family. There are, or course, very real and 
highly significant privileges attached to tenancy in public housing, 
particularly in Canada where so little of it is available. At the same 
time, as we have just seen, public housing is a great privilege for the 
community. The elimination of slums, the substitution of adequacy 
for inadequacy, the creation of a healthy environment, particularly 
for large numbers of children, the reduction in tangible and intangible 
municipal costs-and the possible substantial increase in tax revenues, 
are all dividends which it may award to itself. 

In order to understand how a public housing project may be a 
privilege for its tenant families one must look briefly at Canadian 
families in general. It is known that a substantial proportion of 
Canadian families (at the present time these are most often composed 
of two adults and one to three children) perhaps as many as seven in 
ten, are urban-dwelling wage-earning groups dependent upon the 
weekly wages of one or more employed members; usually the father 
is the chief or only breadwinner. The great majority of these urban 
Canadian families—residents of a country with the “second highest 
standard of living in the world”—live today on incomes ranging from 
$200 to $450 per month. 

There is no arbitrary standard to say what such families should 
spend on shelter, The long-accepted maxim that one-fifth of the in- 
come is an appropriate proportion to devote to housing, is, after all, 
simply a matter of judgment. It is only sensible, of course, that the 
cost of shelter should not be so great that the family is deprived of 
adequate food, clothing, medical care, recreation or the other major 
material aspects of living. 

The facts which bear on this point are almost entirely derived from 
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the surveys of family expenditure which preceded the revision in the 
Cost-of-Living Index in 1939 and the creation of the Consumer Price 
Index in 1949. On the average in 1937-38, so-called typical urban wage- 
earning self-supporting families were spending 19 per cent of their 
income on shelter; a decade later this proportion was merely 15 per 
cent.16 Yet rentals are far higher than they were before and during the 
last war, and many families—particularly those newly formed, or 
migratory and newcomer families—must pay rentals which are gener- 
ally considered high in dollar terms and may constitute a far greater 
proportion of their incomes than these percentages suggest. 

These comments indicate that at any one time some urban families 
are paying little or nothing for shelter, while others are paying one 
quarter, one half or more of their incomes; hence there is a national 
urban average of 15 to 20 per cent. Some accommodation may have 
been provided without cost by relatives or friends. Alternatively, the 
owners may have completed the payment of all outstanding mortgage 
loans, so ‘that shelter cost becomes merely annual municipal taxes, 
fire insurance payments, the cost of utilities and essential repairs. At 
the other extreme some individuals or families are forced through 
shortage and lack of choice, and often through low income, to seek 
accommodation which, paradoxically, requires the expenditure of the 
greater part of their incomes. 

Extreme variation is found among rentals paid by tenant families 
in slum and blighted areas. Rentals for relatively similar accommo- 
dation vary widely, depending upon the whim of the owner. Some 
families have a reasonable amount of space for a relatively low 
proportion of their incomes. Most families, however, rent accommo- 
dation which is quite inadequate in size and facilities, sometimes at 
quite a low figure, but often at rents which are relatively high both in 
dollar terms and in proportion to their incomes. 

In the light of these facts, admission to a public housing project must 
be recognized as a very real privilege. In citing the advantages, the 
writer has Regent Park specifically in mind.1” It is not suggested that 
every tenant in Regent Park recognizes these advantages, but most 
are consciously aware of them. And thousands of families who are 
seeking admission and many who are not admissible indicate— 
in letters to the press, in public meetings of civic organizations, in 

16Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Consumer Price Index January 
1949-August 1952 (Ottawa, 1952), p. 26. 

17Not all the arguments which follow apply to federal-provincial housing 


projects, particularly those considered full-recovery rental projects, where the 
rentals are scaled to provide an economic return on the investment. 
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discussions with the author and by their considerable interest in the 
project—that they recognize the advantages in such tenancy. 

The first and perhaps most inclusive advantage is the clear relation- 
ship of rent to income in the rental scale. The tenant knows that his 
rent has been set at a “reasonable” proportion of his family income, in 
which only a proportion of the earnings of his wife and employed 
children, if such earnings exist, is considered. He knows that the rent 
is adjusted with respect to the number of his dependent children. Few 
of us can expect such relationships and adjustments in our payments 
for shelter. 

There is a second and more important advantage. The tenant in 
Regent Park knows that if he should fall ill and cease to earn, or 
become temporarily unemployed, or suffer an industrial accident, or 
move from his job to a lower-paying one, his rent will be adjusted 
downwards perhaps to the minimum of $29 per month. He knows that 
if he should die, the rent paid by his widow will be adjusted with 
respect to an entirely new calculation of her income and number of 
dependents. 

In short, public housing in Regent Park (North) offers a form of 
security which is extremely rare in our industrial society. Very few 
families can count upon adjustments in shelter cost following changes 
in income for whatever cause. In most cases a family in which the 
father dies or suffers long illness or disablement or unemployment or 
even lower wages, is forced to move to less adequate accommodation, 
sooner or Jater.1® Against this, the tenant in public housing with a rent 
scale adjusted to income faces a higher rental if his income should 
rise, if other members of the family become employed, or if, through 
his initiative and enterprise, he secures a better-paying job or does 
much better in his own business. It is conceivable that his family 
income may rise above a specified maximum level and he may have 
to leave the housing project and pay far higher rent in the open market 
for similar or less adequate accommodation. 

There is another advantage in public housing of considerable im- 
portance. The tenant in public housing is admitted only when available 
accommodation is adequate for the size and composition of his family. 
Children past infant years are not expected to sleep in bedrooms with 
their parents. Children of opposite sex are not expected to sleep in the 
same bedroom beyond their earliest years. If an additional child is 


18D, J. A. Thomson, “The Effects on Family Life of Chronic Illness and 
Unemployment Relief,” unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Social Wor 
University of Toronto, 1950, pp. 49-57. 
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born and an additional bedroom is required, the family is shifted as 
. soon as appropriate space becomes available. There is neither physical 
nor social overcrowding. 

It is not surprising that tenants in public housing tend to have 
increasing numbers of children, While there is no way of judging, in 
these years of generally high birth rates, whether tenants in Regent 
Park have more children than they would have had in whatever 
accommodation they could afford or obtain outside the project, there 
is thought to be a definite relationship between the adequacy and 
security of public housing accommodation and the birth rate of tenant 
families. An argument against this is that probably many young 
families with one or more children already are admitted as tenants 
partly because their housing situations at the time of application are 
more likely to be inadequate than those of childless couples or smaller 
families. Once in the project they have additional children which they 
might have had in any case. 

The quality of public housing accommodation constitutes a further 
advantage for tenants. Public housing is, for the most part, of a higher 
standard, better constructed and more adequately fireproofed than the 
structures in the blighted areas which have been cleared or from which 
most tenants are drawn. By and large public housing is of relatively 
new and modern construction, clean and well maintained. 

Facilities in public housing units are also relatively new and 
modern: electric or gas stoves and refrigerators, flush toilets, three- 
piece bathrooms, cupboard and closet space. These and other facilities 
such as wash tubs, drying rooms, coin-operated washing machines and 
locker rooms, add up to a standard of convenience and ease of family 
operation far beyond the wildest dreams of thousands of families who 
remain outside the project. 

After talking to dozens of housewives in the Regent Park project, 
the author is convinced that they do appreciate their good fortune in 
achieving these advantages and privileges. It is perhaps true that they 
are not as much aware of the basic security inherent in the rental 
adjustments. 


THe OUTSIDER’s VIEW 


The tenant may also not be fully aware of the expectations of the 
general public outside the project, expectations which embrace almost 
every aspect of his life, the housekeeping, the conduct and the manners 
_ and mores of himself and his family. 
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As the years have passed, interest in the Regent Park (North) 
Housing Project has mounted in Toronto and throughout Canada. 
Newspapers in Toronto have published many editorials and articles 
each year for nearly a decade extolling its virtues, urging its continua- 
tion and more rapid completion and drawing attention to and criti- 
cizing its weaknesses. Canadian magazines have carried articles des- 
cribing the project, its history and its progress in considerable detail. 
The Canadian Press has distributed several articles on Regent Park 
to its subscribers throughout the country. The National Film Board 
has produced a documentary film entitled “Farewell Oak Street,” 
which has been shown very widely throughout Canada. 

Interest and expectation have gone hand in hand. A great many 
persons are aware of the project, and this awareness has raised the 
general level of expectation of tangible results to be derived by the 
tenants in the first instance, and by the broader community thereafter. 
All of the arguments in favour of slum clearance and the provision of 
more adequate shelter and environment have been incorporated into 
the citizens’ view of what should be expected from public housing. 
Perhaps this is quite just and reasonable. A great deal should be 
expected from public housing and its tenants, so long as these expecta- 
tions are realistic and sufficient time is allowed to permit their realization. 

The social and economic expectations of the community for public 
housing and its tenant families may be stated in simple terms: if it is 
true that “slums make slum dwellers,” then it should be true that good 
housing will make “good” or “better” people; if it is true that slums 
and blighted areas are a costly waste of the taxpayers’ money, then 
slum clearance (and public housing) should reduce or eliminate this 
waste and perhaps even provide a net financial return. 

Yet these social expectations have a more complicated explanation. 
Part of this lies in the reputed characteristics of the residents of slum 
areas. A large proportion of those who would be judged “middle class” 
or higher on any sociological scale, probably possess a relatively stereo- 
typed picture of the so-called slum dweller and his family, although 
some would grant the existence of differences between individuals or 
families. Slum dwellers, they believe, are “poor” in the economic sense, 
generally untidy, usually rather ignorant, immoral in varying degrees, 
possessed of little formal education, occupying unskilled or poorly paid 
Jow-status jobs, given to brawling and the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages for recreation. Their children are likely to be dirty, sickly, 
to be making little or no progress in school and to be destined for a 
career of delinquency and crime, or at best a series of menial jobs. Such 
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families, it is assumed, have little regard for the decency and main- 
tenance of their housing and care little about improving their en- 
vironment and other conditions. It is even risky to admit them to 
public housing because they may convert the new accommodation to 
slums. It is also believed that blighted areas tend to be inhabited by 
persons with criminal tendencies, individuals with little or no obvious 
means of income: gamblers, prostitutes, bootleggers, drug addicts and 
all manner of “queer” individuals.1® 

To some extent these impressions are accurate. Some individuals, 
particularly single old people, and some families live in the slum 
or blighted areas of our cities because they are in poverty and because 
some housing, however inadequate, is available at a low rent. (The 
reasons for poverty may be clear and simple or extremely complex. ) 
Some individuals or families live in these areas because they are of 
low intelligence and mental capacity; they cannot obtain sufficient 
income to move and it may not occur to them to wish to do so. Other 
individuals or families live in these areas because they offer an oppor- 
tunity for impersonality; they may be forgotten in the city, avoid 
the questions usual from friendly neighbours in other areas, be left 
alone. Some of these so-called isolates are, in fact, involved in anti- 
social behaviour more or less frequently. There are people who drink 
to excess. A few individuals and families indulge in criminal behaviour 
or are so degraded that their behaviour is considered intolerable or 
incorrigible by the common standards of our society.2° There may be 
men and women living in common-law union; a certain proportion will 
be deserted wives with children; and a certain proportion, alcoholics 
or drug addicts or prostitutes. All or most of these social deviations 
may be found in or among the members of a few families. 

Yet these latter are few and are the “problem” families with whose 
problems we have not yet found a satisfactory means of coping. They 
are not families likely to be admitted to tenancy in public housing. The 
writer would conclude, on the other hand, particularly after ten years 
of visiting and talking with hundreds of persons who lived within and 
outside the Regent Park area, that many persons and families who live 
in the blighted and slum areas are normal, pleasant, helpful citizens, 
very much like most families in all areas of Canadian cities, except 
that they happen to live in inadequate surroundings. Most of them 

19Rumney comments that “many of these social evils have left the squalor of 
the slums for the luxury of the suburbs.” See “The Social Costs of Slums,” p. 72. 

20Leonard Marsh has observed that, “in point of fact, squalor is far more 
common than vice, and has much ae weight than it is usually given.” 


L. Marsh, Rebuilding a Neighbourhood, p. 23. 
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lead reasonably happy lives, get along well with other members of 
the family, raise children who lead relatively normal lives, are generally 
employed and rarely indulge in anti-social behaviour. Finally, some 
individuals or families live in these areas because they were born in 
the neighbourhood, their families have always lived there and they 
take pride in being “old Cabbagetown” or “old Strathcona” families. 
Surprising as this may seem, pride in neighbourhood is not confined to 
middle-class or upper-class residential areas. 

With these impressions we have just outlined, and without many 
facts, the citizen looks at public housing. There are some people who 
expect miraculous changes. There are others who argue that nothing 
will help the residents of slum areas and at the same time demand the 
most exact proof of positive change among those rehoused. As a conse- 
quence, the public generally sets high expectations for the changes 
which they feel should result from the new physical and social environ- 
ment of public housing. If people are unhappy, public housing should 
make them happy. If husbands and wives are in conflict or poorly 
adjusted emotionally, public housing should remove their basic con- 
flicts and make them well adjusted emotionally to each other and to 
the society in which they live. If children or adults are in poor health, 
the conditions of public housing should cure them. If children are 
dirty, ill clothed and progressing badly at school, public housing should 
make them clean, well dressed and able to progress normally in school. 
If adolescents or young adults engage in anti-social behaviour which 
leads to convictions as juvenile delinquents or adult offenders, public 
housing should solve the problems which lead to anti-social behaviour 
and thus reduce delinquency and criminal offences. If adults are 
“welfare cases,” that is, basically supported by some programme of 
public assistance, public housing should motivate them to move off the 
“relief rolls’ and become self-supporting. 

Thus, the change from inadequate shelter to public housing is con- 
ceived by some citizens to be a major answer, if not the answer, to 
many social problems. This point of view is extreme and sets up the 
most unrealistic expectations for public housing developments; not all 
of these expectations can be achieved and none of them will be realized 
immediately. Moreover, there is a grave danger that members of housing 
authorities and staff members of public housing projects will at times 
be impelled to infringe seriously the rights and liberties of those ad- 
mitted to tenancy. These infringements may often result from authori- 
tative administration and controls which go far beyond the responsi- 
bilities usually set for other members of society. 
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The economic expectations for public housing are generally easier 
to comprehend, partly because they can be expressed more readily in 
dollars and cents. It is not very difficult to obtain accurate dollar 
figures for municipal tax revenues derived from a specific area in a 
municipality. The total property assessments (less exemptions) within 
a blighted area can be totalled for any one year, and the tax receipts 
can be calculated by the application of the mill rate and the addition 
of local improvement taxes, if any, less tax delinquencies. 

It is much more difficult to calculate accurately for a particular 
year the economic costs to a municipality of a specific area within it, 
although it is possible to make reasonable estimates. For example, the 
number of fires is known and if a per-call cost can be estimated, some 
measure of the cost of fire protection may be made. (This may require 
adjustment with respect to the nature of these fires, the length. of time 
required to put them out, or other factors.) Property damage through 
fires can also be estimated in dollars, and may be taken into considera- 
tion. The number of juveniles or adults apprehended and tried who live 
in a particular area can be determined and, similarly, the cost of police 
protection and the administration of justice may be estimated. The 
salaries of constables required for special work in a specific neighbour- 
hood might be charged. A proportion of the over-all costs of the district 
office of a public health department might be allocated to a specific 
area on the basis of the incidence of various diseases, the number of 
visits of public health nurses, the services required of sanitary in- 
spectors, and so on. An examination of the records of a public welfare 
department would reveal the number of families or individuals in 
receipt of public assistance within a specific area and the amounts 
paid to these recipients in a particular year. This would not account 
for all public social service expenditures made to or on behalf of 
residents, nor would it indicate the amounts expended by voluntary 
agencies, but it would provide valuable information. 

There can be little question that the total dollar cost of these esti- 
mates, including those of such departments as are responsible for street 
cleaning and building inspection, would amount to far more than the 
revenue collected from the relatively low property taxes in a blighted 
area. It is axiomatic that assessment and thus revenues collected in 
such areas will be relatively low. It is equally axiomatic that fire 
protection, street cleaning, health services and social services are 
relatively costly in these neighbourhoods. Mayor Saunders’ estimates 
for the Regent Park (North) area in his statement of December 1946, 
were $31,965 in taxation received and $95,105 in expenditures for the 
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services just mentioned. The methods employed in making these esti- 
mates were not revealed; it is probable that they tended to under- 
estimate the total cost of municipal services. 

In his 1947 study of the Strathcona area in downtown Vancouver 
(an area which included some 7,000 to 7,500 persons), Dr. Leonard 
Marsh prepared with great care the most detailed estimates available 
in Canada of the cost of a slum area both to the municipality and 
to private, provincial and federal health and welfare services. His 
estimate of municipal expenditures for a representative year, based on 
1946-47 experience, was $298,420; the estimate for total private and 
other governmental expenditures was an additional $334,150.71 City 
revenue from this area from all sources was placed at something 
between $140,000 and $150,000 per annum.?” 

The economic expectations for slum clearance and public housing 
may, therefore, be restated with evidence of this type in mind. Slum 
clearance and reconstruction of the area through public housing or 
dedication to some other public purpose should achieve two funda- 
mental financial results, On the one hand, expenditures by public 
departments should be reduced. On the other, depending upon the 
arrangements for property assessment and tax payments, the munici- 
pality may derive substantially more tax revenue from the new pur- 
poses to which the area is devoted. 

In 1946 Mayor Saunders estimated that the tax revenues to be 
derived from Regent Park (North) would be an amount equal to that 
previously obtained from the area. The Housing Authority of Toronto 
and the City Council later agreed that the new dwellings in Regent 
Park would be assessed in the normal manner and that the project 
would bear full taxes. By 1957 the project was paying eight times the 
amount contributed to the city in property taxes before slum clearance. 

It is conceivable, of course, that this will not be the policy or the 
result in other public housing operations. The possibilities will depend 
entirely on the arrangements with the municipality in which the re- 
development projects occur and these arrangements may vary from 
project to project within the same municipality. 


211bid., p. 81. 
227bid., p. 27. 
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What Have We Learned? 


THE FAILURE OF CANADIANS to develop a substantial programme of 
public low-rental housing in the present century may be explained by 
both economic and philosophical considerations. In the midst of great 
economic expansion it is now clear that the ethical and philosophical 
views of our citizens are of paramount importance. Economics has 
become much less important than our philosophy of economic action. 
Social need has become much less important than our view of social 
responsibility. There may be a general and profound apathy with 
respect to housing in Canada. Even apathy, however, may be based 
upon a definite set of attitudes rather than upon their absence. 

At the 1954 Couchiching Conference Mr. David Mansur, then presi- 
dent of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, underlined the 
importance of attitudes when he stated: 


Until the attitude of most Canadians changes, there will be no appreciable 
growth of public housing in this country. . . . The Federal Government has 
yet to turn down a proposal for public housing, and the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario has tried to convince municipalities of the need. Lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of city councils is a fairly accurate reflection of the 
electors’ views.1 


There can be little question that Mr. Mansur was correct. Yet the 
great socio-economic problems of our time—unemployment, the pro- 
vision of health services, economic security in old age and the pro- 
vision of housing—are met with very different sets of public attitudes. 
Almost everyone sees both the over-all and the personal significance 
of widespread unemployment, the maintenance of personal and public 
health, or the increasing span of life. On the other hand, the majority 


1Globe and Mail, Toronto, August 11, 1954. This Conference is sponsored 
annually by the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 
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of our citizens are not concerned with the stringent housing shortage 
which has affected many thousands of Canadians or with the housing 
conditions of any family but their own. The Canadian citizen is, rather, 
fanatically individualistic in his approach to housing accommodation. 
Moreover, Canadians do not seem overly impressed by the descriptions 
which they read of substandard accommodation and the social and 
health conditions characteristic of blighted or slum areas. They per- 
ceive only dimly the inconsistency of their apathy about the provision 
of housing with their widespread concern about the provision of 
personal health services.” 

The reasons for this disinterest in the housing troubles of others are 
not hard to identify. The great majority of Canadians have not found 
the search for housing easy. They have scraped and sacrificed to build, 
buy or rent better accommodation; they have substantial mortgages 
to repay each month; they are paying increasingly higher municipal 
taxes to provide the services which they and their neighbours desire 
and require; they are forced to budget strictly to meet their shelter 
costs and to provide a reasonably satisfactory standard of living as 
well. 

Those few Canadians who have been greatly concerned with these 
complex issues over the past two decades have tried valiantly to state 
the case for public low-rental housing. They have pointed to the 
increase by nearly 400 per cent in the cost of homes since 1939, most 
of this since 1945; they have indicated that average weekly wages are 
after all an average—those of a good many people are above the figure 
at any time and those of a good many others are well below; they have 
stated that public low-rental housing projects need not necessarily 
involve subsidization of rents for all tenants, but moderate rents for 
those who can afford them and subsidized rentals for others; they have 
pointed out that in any event all taxpayers must pay the costs which 
result from blighted and slum areas—the social costs: of crime and de- 
linquency, child neglect and protection, separation and divorce; and the 
more easily recognized dollar costs of municipal services, police and fire 


The addition of more than one million newcomers to the Canadian population 
since 1945 has strengthened rather than weakened these attitudes. A good many 
newcomers find Canadian housing conditions far superior to those which they 
have known and experienced since 1939 in Europe. In their view, there is no 
shortage of accommodation in Canada. Moreover, the majority of these people 
have known little or no security in recent memory or throughout their lives and 
the ownership of real property represents security. They work and save inten- 
sively to better their housing accommodation and particularly in order to purchase 
a home. A fair proportion have accomplished in a relatively short time what 
thousands of native-born families will never accomplish. 
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protection, social assistance and public health. These arguments have 
borne little fruit. : 

Since 1929 and particularly in recent years many Canadians have 
come to realize that the great insecurities of our modern industrial 
society are largely beyond the control of the individual. Lord Beveridge 
in his classic report on Social Insurance and Allied Services identified 
these insecurities: in terms of eight primary causes: unemployment, 
disability, loss of livelihood, retirement, marriage needs, funeral 
' expenses, childhood and physical disease or incapacity.? These basic 
risks are, in Beveridge’s view, productive of the five great giants which 
afflict our society: Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness.* 
Inadequate housing is not merely the core of one of these, Squalor, 
but is the result of or associated with the other four. 

There has been increasing recognition in Canada that a man’s 
employment is subject to the play of economic forces of regional, 
national or even international scope. A man’s unemployment, therefore, 
is not generally considered his responsibility. This view was supported 
by the enactment in 1940 of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

There has been increasing recognition of the fact that only a modest 
proportion of married couples or individuals have been able, while 
raising a family and meeting a myriad of obligations, to save enough 
to provide sufficient income for their years of old age. This has been 
particularly apparent in the postwar years when the purchasing power 
of the relatively fixed incomes of older people has been reduced by 
half. The economic difficulties of aged persons are, therefore, not 
generally considered their responsibility. This view was supported by 
a series of postwar improvements in the Old Age Pensions legislation 
which dated from 1927, and the enactment in 1951 of the Old Age 
Security and Old Age Assistance Acts, 

There has been increasing recognition of the fact that a man’s wages 
in our industrial society are not in the least related to the size of his 
family. Families with children face special economic difficulties in 
our “wage-for-the-job” system, and the presence of children often 
reduces the standard of living of the family as a whole. The special 
difficulties of families with children are, therefore, not generally con- 
sidered the responsibility of the individual family. This view was 
supported by the enactment in 1944 of the Family Allowances Act. 

The doctrine of individual responsibility for economic and social 


8W. H. Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied Services [“The Beveridge 
Report”] (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942), p. 124. 
4Ibid., p. 6. The capital letters were used by Beveridge. 
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failure, however, dies hard. It has gained renewed vigour in the 
housing field, ably assisted by the various Property Owners’, Home 
Builders’ and Ratepayers’ Associations and Real Estate Boards. A man 
is not a man in Canada, in their view, unless he submits to a mystical 
rite known as home ownership. When he purchases a home, shoulders 
a mortgage and ties himself so tightly to a specific location that his 
mobility in the labour market is seriously reduced, then he has become 
a worthy Canadian citizen. According to this view the individual who 
merely rents accommodation for his family and himself is not giving 
a satisfactory demonstration of the assumption of his responsibilities. 
He has no real roots in his community unless he owns his own home. 
This view was supported by the enactment in 1938 and in 1944 of the 
National Housing Acts through which, until 1954, prospective home 
owners received mortgages one-quarter of which were provided from 
federal tax funds. They continue to receive more favourable interest 
rates and amortization arrangements than the free housing market 
affords. 

If it should be argued that homes cannot be built at prices which 
many thousands of Canadian families can afford, with modest down 
payments and monthly carrying charges no greater than 20 to 25 per 
cent of average incomes, the reply is usually given that older houses 
“filter down” to the lower income groups as new dwellings are pur- 
chased by others.5 Moreover, it is alleged that houses which every 
Canadian family could afford could easily be built if the federal 
government would simply extend additional subsidies to the home 
building industry in the form of mortgage funds at rates well below 
the market.® 

Whatever the arguments, it cannot be doubted that a majority of 
our citizens have come to believe that failure to secure adequate 
housing, and particularly failure to attain home ownership, is the fault 
of the individual rather than a responsibility shared by society in 
general, Their attitude is: many Canadians manage to solve their 


5For an interesting discussion of the fallacious “filtering-down” theory see Nathan 
Straus, Two-Thirds of a Nation: A Housing Program (New York: A. A. Knopf), 
pp. 17-18. Straus writes: “The filtering down theory has never worked in the 
past. It will never work in the future. Hand-me-down housing is no answer to 
the housing problem.” 

8]t is characteristic of Canadians that they consider and have always considered 
subsidies to producers, whether primary or secondary producers, as forms of 
meritorious “assistance.” On the other hand, subsidies to consumers, whether 
in the form of price controls, direct subsidies as in the case of milk or bread 
during and after the war, or in the form of subsidized rentals, are considered 
iniquitous in themselves, morally as well as economically unsound. 
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housing problems satisfactorily—why not the few? Those who live in 
inadequate accommodation are considered, therefore, to be inadequate 
personalities and certainly inadequate citizens. If they cannot meet 
their responsibilities as the majority conceive them, it is “their own 
fault” and they deserve to “go to the wall.” This is the doctrine of 
the “survival of the fittest” in a particularly vicious form in view 
of the significance of adequate housing in the maintenance of healthy 
family life. | 

A vigorous exposition of the doctrine of individual responsibility 
for housing appeared recently in letter in the Toronto Globe and Mail: 


The chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board, Lorne Cumming, was 
recently quoted in a newspaper as saying that it is a public obligation of 
municipalities and citizens to see that decent and reasonable housing is 
available for all citizens. 

This is a preposterous, unjust and probably immoral statement. It is not 
the duty of municipalities to provide decent or any other kind of housing 
for the citizens. That is the responsibility of the citizens themselves, just 
as it is their responsibility to provide their own shoes or groceries or cigarets 
or television sets, if they want shoes, groceries, or television sets. This does 
not preclude charitably minded people from voluntarily helping friends and 
neighbors and even strangers to provide these things, but it certainly is 
not the job of the municipalities. 

The suggestion is immoral because it proposes to take from one group 
of citizens and give to another. The proposed subsidized housing which 
was being discussed before the board would permit people with incomes 
up to $4,800 a year to have such apartments in the Toronto area. This is 
$92 a week. The average wage in Toronto is approximately $62 per week, 
according to Government figures. The immorality is in asking people 
receiving $62 per week to help pay the rent of people having $92 per week.’ 


Another popular version of this negative approach to community 
action in providing housing for low-income families might be termed 
“the poor will always be with us” argument. For many otherwise 
intelligent people the facts of income distribution suggest a “normal 
curve.” Those in the lowest decile or lowest quartile cannot expect, 
as a simple matter of course, to enjoy an adequate standard of living 
by any form of measurement. Since there will always be, statistically, 
a lowest 10 or 25 per cent in the income scale, and since every society 
in history has had its proportion of poor, there will always be a group 
in poverty. One result of their low standard of living is inadequate 
housing. But to try to better the housing conditions of these people 
is, in this view, a never-ending struggle with the inevitable. 

Yet the majority of Canadians do not adopt a similar attitude with 


7Globe and Mail, Toronto, January 7, 1955, p. 6. 
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respect to other major elements in the standard of living such as food 
and clothing, medical care and recreation. Public assistance pro- 
grammes and private social agencies have been created in every 
province and in almost every urban and rural area in Canada to 
provide economic and social support when a family is destitute, that 
is, devoid of one or more of these essentials. This is not to suggest that 
these programmes generally provide more than a minimum adequate 
standard of material assistance. Nonetheless it is well known that the 
poor and the rich are provided with the best of health care, both in 
quantitative and in qualitative terms. 

Destitution in housing is as real for many families as deprivation of 
these other major necessities of life. It may occur even when the family 
is not “poor.” Though it is true that poverty is often the common factor 
in all forms of deprivation, there is an important segment of the 
Canadian population which is self-supporting, with incomes above 
and often well above the so-called “poverty line,” and yet which is 
destitute as far as the adequacy of its shelter is concerned. 

No private or public agency has been created or can step in to meet 
this problem in the short run. And in the longer run, as the figures 
indicate, progress is very slow indeed. 

Perhaps the cardinal myth about housing is the notion that public 
low-rental housing is a peculiarly base form of charity in that the 
recipient receives a “hand-out” (adequate housing accommodation at 
less than cost to the taxpayers) which relieves him of responsibility 
for the welfare of himself and his family. In a properly administered 
public housing programme nothing could be further from the truth. 
This concept of degradation through public low-rental housing will 
die slowly but nonetheless surely as Canadian experience with such 
programmes develops, and it is seen that most tenants pay an appro- 
priate rental and that the costs of subsidy are far less than originally 
contemplated. This assumes, of course, no return to the economic 
chaos of the 1930's. 


Waar Have We LEARNED FROM REGENT Park? 


In one sense the purpose of this book is to provide an answer to the 
question, “What have we learned from Regent Park?” The detailed 
examination of historical material, the exploratory research into the 
effects of the removal from slum living upon those housed in the new 
project and the detailed consideration of the financial operations of 
the Housing Authority were all intended to test the hypothesis that 
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profound social and economic changes could be expected. The evidence 
presented in the earlier chapters speaks for itself. Nevertheless, it may 
be worthwhile to emphasize just a few of the most important lessons 
gained from Regent Park (North). 

We have learned that most people can and do change. Most of the 
persons and families admitted to Regent Park from the deteriorated 
houses in a slum environment did respond very quickly to the stimulus 
of the new housing accommodation. What Elizabeth Wood has called 
“the surge of personal pride and community responsibility”® is greatly 
in evidence in Regent Park (North) as the housing project has been 
completed. Whether it is by effect or by example, the response of 
those families whose living conditions were among the poorest in the 
old housing has been almost entirely satisfactory. 

We have learned that rehousing brings important benefits for people. 
There is little question that the physical and mental health, family 
welfare and social behaviour of a substantial proportion of the indi- 
viduals and families rehoused in Regent Park have greatly improved. 
Children appear to be progressing well in elementary school and are 
said by teachers to be better clothed, more rested, and more regular in 
attendance, Crime and delinquency have all but disappeared among 
the residents of the new housing. The fire hazard has been eliminated. 
In short, a relatively normal healthful environment has been substi- 
tuted for one of the poorest slum areas with profoundly significant 
social effects. 

We have learned that the financial cost to obtain important social 
benefits is modest. The Regent Park project has demonstrated that 
a public low-rental housing project is a revenue-producing as well 
as a social asset for the community. Although the project will cost 
some $16,000,000, the cost to the city after deducting governmental 
grants will be about $13,400,000. This sum will be repaid in full 
between the thirtieth and fiftieth year of the project. In the meantime 
annual rentals are more than $900,000 and greatly exceed annual 
operating expenses. At the same time the housing project has paid full 
municipal taxes of more than $770,000 in nine years. There is no doubt 
that the project has been economically “worthwhile.” 

We have learned that these social and economic benefits can be 
obiained without loss of the personal liberties of the tenants. The ad- 
ministration of Regent Park (North) has been carried out with a 
minimum of interference with the personal rights and privileges of any 


8Elizabeth Wood, “Public Housing and Mrs. McGee,” Journal of Housing, 
vol. 13, no. 11, December 1956, p. 424. 
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citizen. Where the tenants have felt that their rights were seriously 
infringed, as in the controversy over television, they have made their 
opinions felt and there has been no undue disturbance or confusion. 

We have learned a great deal about the administration of public 
low-rental housing. The experience gained in housing administration 
in Regent Park is an extremely important yet virtually unnoticed public 
gain. The Housing Authority and the staff of Regent Park have been 
the great experimenters in public low-renta]l housing in Canada. They 
were required to decide and carry out all manner of policies, to 
determine procedures, to experiment with various techniques of tenant 
selection, leasing, rent determination, rent collection, “rules and regu- 
lations” for tenants and office administration. Their experiences have 
already been valuable for the management of federal-provincial 
housing projects. 

We have learned that proper housing management is crucial in a 
public low-rental housing project. Most tenants selected for a public 
low-rental housing project have a long record of frustration in their 
unsuccessful attempts to escape from squalor. They may also suffer 
from serious social or physical disabilities. They enter a new project 
lacking self-confidence and direction. They soon gain confidence but 
require a firm guiding hand from the management in adjusting to a 
new situation where their behaviour towards and relationships with 
other tenants matter a great deal. Some persons deplore the social 
role of management as “paternalism” however “benevolent.” But there 
is no question that respect for the strength, authority, helpfulness and 
firmness of the management is of great importance in building a com- 
munity in which several thousand people must learn to live together. 

We have learned that it is possible to clear a slum and rebuild a 
community in the urban core of a metropolis. Although there are still 
profound differences of opinion among planners concerning the pro- 
priety of slum clearance and the redevelopment of the cleared site 
for housing, the experience in Regent Park (North) demonstrates that 
a good many families do want to live close to the heart of the city and 
are prepared to work together to create a community if the opportunity 
is provided. 

These are but a few of the transmissible lessons acquired in the first 
decade of the Regent Park (North) Housing Project in Toronto. There 
are a good many others in the field of housing administration and 
financial operation. The salient fact is that the citizens of Toronto 
have benefited substantially because several thousand citizens have 
benefited from a transformation in their environment, resulting in a 
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transformation in their way of life. If this were not so, it would be 
difficult to explain the continuing series of visits and delegations for 
the purpose of studying Regent Park. Visitors have included several 
groups from foreign countries, including Russia, Poland, Finland, 
France, and the United States; a great many from other cities in 
Canada, including particularly Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. Wherever urban renewal projects are 
under consideration in Canada, the experience of Regent Park (North) 
is looked to for the information it can provide and the light it can shed 
upon the problems of other communities. 

As this slum clearance and public housing project has reached 
completion in Toronto, Canadians have become more and more aware 
of the social and economic progress presented in detail in the previous 
chapters of this book. The author and his colleagues in the University 
and in a number of voluntary organizations have had many oppor- 
tunities to describe and discuss Regent Park (North) with a variety 
of groups. With the passage of time and the increase of knowledge 
there is less and less scepticism that substantial social and economic 
gains have been made. More and more frequently, however, doubt is 
cast upon the permanence of these accomplishments. 

These doubts are expressed in a variety of ways. We have met some 
of them before in these pages, but it is important to give further 
consideration to arguments which suggest that the gains of the past 
decade are essentially illusory. There is the argument that the Regent 
Park project has long since ceased to be a slum clearance and rehousing 
project and consists largely of tenants whose social and economic cir- 
cumstances are far superior to those of the original residents of the area. 
There is the argument that a number of the “difficult” families were not 
admitted in the first instance; and the related argument that some 
people have failed to “make a go of it” in the new housing, with the 
implication that the efforts and expenditures have achieved little for 
the community. There is the argument that Regent Park is not or has 
ceased to be a low-rental housing project and is thus of relatively 
little benefit to those in the community in greatest need of housing. 
There is the argument that the Canadian economy has been operating 
under conditions of full employment in the midst of the greatest 
prosperity in our history, that the financial success of the project is 
closely related to these conditions and there will be a serious setback if 
a significant recession or depression should occur. 

There is some truth in all of these arguments and yet none of them, 
nor all of them combined, is sufficient to destroy the reality of the 


~ 
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progress that has been made. It is a fact that all of the original eligible 
residents of the area who remained have long since been rehoused; 
indeed some of the “ineligible” residents were eventually given an 
opportunity to live in the new housing. It is a fact that some of the 
original tenants have since moved from the project—some to buy 
houses elsewhere, some through dissatisfaction, some through “eviction” 
and some because of the transfer of jobs—and other original tenants 
have died. No accurate count has been made recently but it is esti- 
mated that between 450 and 500 tenants remain from the original 822 
households resident in 1947. 

In the fall of 1956 the writer chanced to meet a young man in the 
offices of the authority who had come to say good-bye to the housing 
manager, This man, in his early twenties, said that he had been born 
and raised in the area and had lived in the Regent Park Housing 
Project for more than five years. His two children were born during 
this period. In line with his income he was paying a rental of $59 a 
month. He had just purchased a small bungalow in one of the suburbs 
within Metropolitan Toronto and was obviously excited and elated at 
the prospect of home ownership. He said, on his own initiative: “You 
can live here and save enough to move out. I’ve heard that you can't, 
but you can.” 

Nearly 100 families have said that their reason for leaving the project 
was to purchase a home elsewhere. This is surely one of the objectives 
of the housing project. Yet their departure is used to support one of 
the criticisms cited in the previous pages. Curiously enough it provokes 
responses of two very different types. Some persons are convinced that 
the “better” or “more independent” persons have left and are replaced 
with those of lesser initiative and income. Others are convinced that 
“the poor,” the “social problem family” and “the inadequate” have 
been forced out and are replaced with those of higher income and a 
disposition to conform. There is no real evidence to support either 
contention. New tenants are selected, as always, after their applications 
are reviewed, their homes visited, a careful appraisal made of their 
need for housing and a number of such appraisals are studied for each 
vacant dwelling unit. The tenant selected for each is judged to be 
“most in need” without reference to his income, provided that it does 
not exceed the maximum. His rent is then determined and he is 
offered the accommodation. Sometimes he does not choose to accept 
the terms offered and the lease is then offered to the applicant judged 
next in line for the particular vacancy. His initiative, character, inde- 
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pendence or other intangible personality factors are not in question 
and in any event cannot be measured. 

In the twelve years since the Second World War a great deal has 
changed in the economic position of most Canadian families and the 
term “the poor” is relatively inadequate or useless in 1957 when one 
looks back to 1947. Some families in receipt of municipal relief (public 
assistance) in 1947 in the Regent Park area can be described as “very 
well off” in 1957 with two or three wage earners fully employed. 
Almost every family in the housing project, as in the nation, is now 
far better able to take care of its needs. The economic success of the 
project is very definitely related to Canadian prosperity, and the 
project will be economically less successful if Canada becomes much 
less prosperous. But each one of us will be economically less successful 
in this event and to some extent we shall all suffer. 

How much of the social progress described in this study would 
have been possible had economic conditions been less satisfactory will 
never be known. Without minimizing the importance of a most favour- 
able economic climate during the past ten years, it does seem essential 
that the physical transformation of the area and the role of the 
management should receive additional emphasis. The enormous change 
in housing conditions and in the entire neighbourhood of more than 
5,000 persons is surely responsible for a substantial amount of the 
recorded improvement in the health, behaviour and personal relation- 
ships within 1,289 families. And yet it is doubtless true that economic 
prosperity and rehousing would not be sufficient for some persons and 
families without a catalytic agent. This agent has been provided by 
the housing manager and his staff in their efforts to assist the indi- 
vidual and his family, the child, the mother and the older person 
alike, to adjust themselves to these new conditions. Their work has 
helped to translate the theoretical gains and achievements into reality. 

In October 1956 the author was privileged to lead a group who 
formed part of the University of Toronto’s Round Table on Man and 
Industry, through the downtown areas of Toronto. This group was 
composed of business men, men and women in senior administrative 
posts in government and voluntary organizations, members of various 
professions and the clergy. An entire morning was spent in the Regent 
Park (North) Housing Project. A tour of the buildings and discussions 
with tenants were followed by a group discussion with some of the 
men and women who work, as members of public or voluntary organiza- 
tions, with the people of Regent Park. The author was struck by the 
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strength and conviction of the reports presented by these consultants, 
although he had heard most of them speak before. 

As the years have passed each of these men and women speaks with 
greater conviction and appreciation of the changes that have occurred. 
In 1953 they spoke with great caution to the author and his students, as 
the research projects were begun. Some four years later the inspector 
of police, the principal of the elementary school, the social workers, 
the public health nurses, the ministers and the deaconesses reported 
with such forcefulness that one feared that the visitors, particularly 
those from outside Toronto, might become resistant to over- 
enthusiasm.° 

These reports indicate not a reduction in social gain but something 
in the nature of a spiral or geometric progression and it is hoped that 
the momentum of achievement will increase. By mid-1957 there were 
nearly 2,000 children under the age of 12 and an additional 550 youths 
under the age of 20 living in Regent Park. The lives of these young 
people in future years will be the real measure of the success of the 
undertaking. 


9Globe and Mail, Toronto, October 2.5, 1956, p. 9. 
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Appendix I 


WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES BY AGE AND EARNINGS OF MALE HEADS, 1951 


Under $1,500 | $1,500-$1,999 $2,000-$2,999 | $3,000 and over 

Provinces and age of head Total Number} % |Number!| % |Number! % |Number] % 
CANADA! 1,884,013 | 301,812 | 16.0 | 282,421 | 15.0 | 850,726 | 45.2 | 449,054 | 23.8 
Under 65 years 1,804,136 | 272,983 | 15.1 | 266,645 | 14.8 | 826,035 | 45.8 | 438,473 | 24.3 
65 years and over 79,877 | 28,829 | 36.1 | 15,776 ; 19.8 | 24,691 | 30.9 | 10,581 | 13.2 
NEWFOUNDLAND 39,382 | 18,673 | 47.4 §,805 | 14.7 9,903 | 25.1 5,001 | 12.7 
Under 65 years 38,135 | 17,820 | 46.7 5,640 | 14.8 9,758 |} 25.6 4,917 | 12.9 
65 years and over 1,247 853 | 68.4 165 | 13.2 145 | 11.6 84 6.7 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 7,149 3,292 | 46.0 1,303 | 18.2 1,761 | 24.6 793 | 11.1 
Under 65 years 6,737 3,050 } 44.9 1,254 |} 18.5 31,715 | 25.3 768 } 11.3 
65 years and over 362 242 | 66.9 49 | 18.5 46 | 12.7 25 6.9 
NOVA SCOTIA 83,207 | 24,491 | 29.4 | 15,171 | 18.2 | 31,747 | 38.2 | 11,798 | 14.2 
Under 65 years 79,652 | 22,835 | 28.7 | 14,596 | 18.3 | 30,796 | 38.7 | 11,425 |] 14.3 
65 years and over 3,555 1,656 | 46.6 575 | 16.2 951 | 26.8 373 | 10.5 
NEW BRUNSWICK 60,038 | 20,478 | 34.1 } 11,716 | 19.5 | 19,779 | 32.9 8,065 | 13.4 
Under 65 years 57,792 | 19,174 | 38.2 | 11,342 | 19.6 | 19,382 | 33.5 7,894 | 13.7 
65 years and over 2,246 1,304 | 58.1 374 | 16.7 397 | 17.7 171 7.6 
QUEBEC 512,154 | 94,687 | 18.5 | 93,110 | 18.2 | 224,100 | 43.8 | 100,257 | 19.6 
Under 65 years 494,871 | 87,803 | 17.7 | 89,496 | 18.1 | 219,538 | 44.4 | 98,039 | 19.8 
65 years and over 17,283 6,884 | 39.8 3,614 | 20.9 4,567 | 26.4 2,218 | 12.8 
ONTARIO 745,392 | 78,485 | 10.5 | 91,589 | 12.3 | 359,707 | 48.3 | 215,611 | 28.9 
Under 65 years 708,629 | 67,728 9.6 | 84,235 | 11.9 | 346,426 | 48.9 | 210,240 | 29.7 
65 years and over 36,763 | 10,757 | 29.3 7,004 | 20.0 | 13,281 | 36.1 5,371 | 14.6 
MANITOBA 94,842 | 14,428 | 15.2 |] 15,633 | 16.5 | 48,726 | 46.1 | 21,055 | 22.2 
Under 65 years 90,597 | 12,718 | 14.0 |] 14,801 | 16.3 | 42,556 | 47,0 | 20,522 | 22.7 
65 years and over 4,245 1,710 | 40.3 8382 | 19.6 1,170 | 27.6 533 | 12.6 
SASKATCHEWAN 60,678 | 12,811 | 21.1 | 11,440 | 18.9 | 25,170 | 41.5 | 11,257 | 18.6 
Under 65 years 58,082 11,485 | 19. 10,929 | 18.8 |] 24,6338 | 42.4 | 11,035 | 19.0 
65 years and over 2,596 1,326 | 51.1 511 | 19.7 587 | 20.7 222 8.6 
ALBERTA 100,191 | 14,102 | 14.1 | 15,182 | 15.2 | 46,307 | 46.2 | 24,600 | 24.6 
Under 65 years 96,559 12,7138 | 18.2 14,439 | 15.0 | 45,261 | 46.9 | 24,146 | 25.0 
65 years and over 3,632 1,389 | 38.2 743 | 20.5 1,046 | 28.8 454 | 12.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 179,084 | 20,274 | 11.3 | 21,380 | 11.9 | 87,959 | 49.1 | 49,421 | 27.6 
Under 65 years 171,129 | 17,573 | 10.3 | 19,824 | 11.6) 85,421 | 49.9 | 48,311 | 28.2 
65 years and over 7,905 2,701 | 34.2 1,556 | 19.7 2,538 | 32.1] 1,110 | 14.0 


Earnings group 


lfncludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
SourceE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Data for Round Table Discussion on Soctal Implications 
of 1951 Census of Canada, School of Social Work, University of Toronto, November 20-22, 1953, Table 33, p. 26. 
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Appendix II 


INCOMES,! DowN PAYMENTS, LOAN AMOUNTS AND DWELLING Costs OF BORROWERS 
AND PURCHASERS UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACTS 


ar Number of borrowers 
Range of borrower's income 


1953 1954. 1955 1956 

Under 2,000 7 1 15 3 
2,000 to 2,999 437 252 475 201 
3,000 to 3,999 7,489 5,555 10,737 7,304 
4,000 to 4,999 9,991 10,237 17,376 16,764 
5,000 to 5,999 4,730 5,416 9,669 11,438 
6,000 to 6,999 2,192 2,714 4,580 5,627 
7,000 to 7,999 1,023 1,246 2,056 2,812 
8,000 to 8,999 541 639 1,069 1,874 
9,000 to 9,999 230 289 502 636 
10,000 and over 529 633 1,249 1,434 
TOTAL 27,169 26,982 47,728 47,593 
Average income $ 4,803 4,962 5,028 5,312 
Average down payment? $ 3,242 3,075 2,856 3,811 
Average amount of loan* $ 8,496 9,464 10,191 10,352 
Average cost of dwellings‘ $ 11,7388 12,448 12,847 13,960 
Average gross debt service $ 871 927 934 972 
Average debt service to income ratio 18.1 18.7 18.6 18.3 


1Income of head of family only. The income of dependents is not included. 

*Based on the difference between estimated costs and the amount of loan excluding 
insurance fee. For dwellings purchased from builders the cash down-payments, 
that is the difference between sale price and loan excluding insurance fee, were as 
follows: 1953, $2,787; 1954, $3,101; 1955, $2,775; 1956, $3,302. 

From 1954 onwards, the loan amount includes the mortgage insurance fee. 

4As estimated by loan applicant. 

Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 
4th Quarter 1956 (Ottawa, March 1957), Table 26, p. 19. 
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POPULATION, BIrTHS, DEATHS, IMMIGRATION 





Period Births Deaths /™migra- Population of 
i0n Canada 
1950 371,071 128,789 +~=—«-73,912 ~—S«18,712,000 
1951 380,101 ‘125,454. 194.391 —«-14,009000 
1952 402,527 125,950 164,498 14,459,000 
1953 416,825 127381 168868 14,845,000 
1954 435,142 124520 154.297 —-15,287,000 
1955 441,681 128,154 109,946 15,698,000 
1956 447/201 130.414 164857 16,081,000 


‘Annual population data relate to June 1. Include Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 

SouRCE: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Canadian Housing Statistics, 4th Quarter 1956 (Ottawa, 
March 1957), Table 36, p. 23. 
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Appendix IV 


Net Famity FoRMATION 
(In thousands) 








Net. Deaths Net Number 

Period Marriages Tstation aie i i 
BS of married — married !VOTeeS focne dba! families? 

females persons 

1950 124.8 5.7 53.9 5.2 70.7 3,209.3 
1951 128.2 27.1 54.9 5.2 94.9 3,304.2 
1952 127.2 25.2 59.2 5.6 91.6 3,445.8 
1953 133.4 21.2 56.2 6.1 92.7 3,938.5 
1954 126.6 19.2 54.5 5.8 85.3 3,623.8 
1955 125.8 14.3 55.7 5.8 78.9 3,702.7 
1956 130.6 20.4 o7.2 5.8 88.0 3,790.7 


1Adjusted prior to June 1949 to agree with 1951 census. 

?As at end of period. Annual figures refer to the end of the year. 

Source: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Housing Statistics, 
4th Quarter 1956 (Ottawa, March 1957), Table 35, p. 23. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL HovusinG ACT 


Titles of parts of the Act 


Part 
1938 1944 1954 
I Dominion WHousing Housing for Home Insured Mortgage Loans 
Loans Owners 
II Low-Rental Housing Housing for Rental Pur- Housing for Rental Pur- 
poses poses and Land as- 
sembly 
III Assistance to Muni- Rural Housing Housing Redevelopment 
cipalities in Res- (1954) 


pect of Low-Cost Urban Redevelopment 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Housing 


Home Improvement and 
Home Extension Loans 


Housing Research and 
Community Planning 


General 


(1956) 

Home Improvement 
Loans and Home Ex- 
tension Loans 


Housing Research and 
Community Planning 


Federal-Provincial Pro- 
jects 


General 





SourcE: National Housing Act, 1938, 2 George VI, Chap. 49; National Housing 
Act, 1944, 8 George VI, Chap. 46; National Housing Act, 1954, 2-3 Elizabeth IT 


Chap. 28. 
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Appendix VI 


OCCUPATIONS OF TENANTS INTERVIEWED IN STUDY OF HEALTH IN REGENT PAarK 


Occupation Number 


Aircraft worker ................ 
Carpenters ......ccccccecceeces 
Car repairer” “cidg2i.oeyeieeenas 
CHeCKGG” sin tce seu git dvleysameeces 
Crane operator ..... hort aiuts Sera’ 
Elevator operator ............0. 
Bxpress driver i6<..0nc tne eee Seca 
Glass engraver .........--000e0a: 
Housewives ......... cece eee eees 
Housewives with part-time work .. 
TRON? WORKED xc. geiatdeedoces eal 
VAMILOR 60 oes eed oS ae eee 
JOWOUED se scce ees GAS ee cea waes 
Laborers: .cenieeie Verena seeowees 
Lathe operator ...........-000- 
Maintenance man .............- 
IMGCHANIC: 5 dhin eatvien Seawater Gees 


Messenger boy (bank) .......... 


Occupation Number 
Paper factory worker .......... 1 
POUSNED 3.25) 2j nea ees ara | 
Post Office employees .......... 2 
Railway express man .......... 1 
Road worker ..............000- 1 
[1 8 <6 ee a 5 
Retreader ....... 0.0 cece eee 1 
FOOtGE: penned be ae teens 1 
Rubber worker ................ 1 
Salesmen ..... cece ee eee 3 
SHIDO PER Sie Shi aatawi ta Caees 1 
Stationary engineer ............ 1 
StOKer” shluk Avene ee oe eeatet 1 
Storage Man: 6 .isvcndeaw Se hoee 1 
SLOPE CLERK ids Saree ies ORES ARS 1 
Transportation ...... cee eee 1 
Truck drivers”) <dansi0s3casens 8 

Total interviewed ............ 62 


SourRcE: Helena Toews, “The Relationship of Public Health and Public Housing 
in the Regent Park Housing Project,’’ unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, November 1953, p. 63. 
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Appendix VII 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONS INTERVIEWED IN STUDY OF 
HEALTH IN REGENT PARK 


1. The Department of Public Health 
(a) The District Physician 
(6) Public Health Nurses working in the field 
and serving the schools 
(c) Supervisor of the District 
(d) Sanitation officer 
(ec) Retired Public Health Nurse 


2. Educational Authorities 
(2) Principal of Lord Dufferin School 1 
(6) Principal of Park School 1 
(c) Principal of St. Paul’s Boys’ School 1 
(d) Grade teacher of St. Paul’s Girls’ School 1 


3. Victorian Order of Nurses 
(z) Group discussion presented by Miss 
MacNamara, Assistant Director 


Rete Oo ee 


4, Social Service Agenctes 
Neighbourhood Workers Association of Moss Park 
District 
(a) Group interview with Workers and Super- 
visor 
(6) Individual interviews with workers 
Protestant Children’s Home 
(a) Supervisor 
Visiting Homemakers Association 
(a) Supervisor 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
(a) Supervisor 
Kiwanis Boys’ Club 
(a) The Club Nurse 


a ee ee Cr | 


5. Private Physician 
(a) Interviewed 1 


SourcE: Helena Toews, ‘The Relationship of Public 
Health and Public Housing in the Regent Park Housing 
Project’’, unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, November 1953, p. 33. 
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Appendix VIII 


REGENT Park HousinG Project (NoRTH) PLAN 
INSPECTION REPORT, PRESENT HOUSING 


WamG sd 66 ots Seven dee aan eioae ak ese see e eee een eas | Sd (5) 1 en 
PG GGES6 sk ae dase es Oe se ks ane tate Fe Ae ans ee eed Te ne 
Name of Employer. ........... 0002 cece eae 
AGOTOSS + fins Comite ew Eee iw dee 
Maximum Score 
Points 


1. Suitability as a Tenant—judgment as to ability 


to adjust in multiple occupation. 5 
2. Overcrowding. 5 
3. Kitchen Facilities Inadequate. 5 
4. Toilet and Laundry Facilities Inadequate. 5 
5. Heating Facilities unsafe and Inadequate. 4 
6. Inadequate Natural light and Ventilation. 4 
7. Repair of Building. 5 
8. General Condition. 33 
9. Rent is 30—40% of Income 4 
Rent is 40—50% of Income 7 
Rent Exceeds 50% of Income 10 
10. Number of Dependents 
1 dependent 1 
2 dependents 3 
3 dependents 6 
4 or more dependents 10 
11. Eviction through no fault of own 15 
12. Family separated due to housing 15 
13. Health Factors 7 
14, Veteran Status 
Applicant—Overseas Service 10 
Canada only 6 
100 


GENERAL REMARKS: 
SourcE: The Housing Authority of Toronto. 
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Appendix IX 


REGENT ParK (NORTH) HOUSING PROJECT 


ESTIMATED COST OF COMPLETED PROJECT (1,289 UNITS) 


Net Gross 
Acquisition costs $1,748,165.38 $3,110,165.38 
Construction costs 11,588,377.88 12,877,337 .88 
TOTAL $13,336,503.26 $15,987 ,503.26 
GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 
Grants Grants 
obtainable received Balance 
Federal $1,362,000.00 $1,207 ,271.64 $154,728.36 
Provincial 1,289,000.00 1,241,000.00 48,000.00 
TOTAL $2,651,000.00 $2,448,271.64 $202,728.36 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING 


Authority has been granted for the issuance of debentures amounting to 
$13,400,000. It is understood that all of this amount has now been funded by the 
City of Toronto and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. (See the City 
Auditor’s Report (1955) for details.) 


BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 
(a) Acquisition 


Net cost to October 18, 1956 
Add grants received from federal government 


Gross cost to October 18, 1956 


Net cost to October 18, 1956 
Estimated cost of remaining settlements, add 


Less balance of grant from federal government 
Total estimated Net Cost 


Total Estimated Net Cost 
Add total grants from federal government 


Total Estimated Gross Cost 


(b) Construction 


Net cost to October 18, 1956 
Add grants from provincial government 


Gross cost to October 18, 1956 


Net cost to October 18, 1956 
Estimated amount to complete project, add 


Less balance of grant from provincia] government 


Total Estimated Net Cost 


Total estimated net cost 
Add total grants from provincial government 


Total Estimated Gross Cost 


$1,862,893.74 
1,207,271.64 


$3,070, 165.38 
$1,862,393.74 
40,000.00 
$1,902,893.74 
154,728.36 
$1,748, 165.38 


$1,748, 165.38 
1,362,000.00 


$3,110,165.38 


$11,321,014.41 
1,241,000.00 


$12,562,014.42 


$11,321,014.42 
315,323.46 


$11,636,337.88 
48,000.00 


$11,588,337.88 


$11,588,337.88 
1,289,000.00 


$12,877,337.88 


ene EEE EEE 


Source: Housing Authority of Toronto, Toronto, October 18, 1956 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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ADJUSTMENT of tenants in Regent Park, 
176-7 

administration of R.P.: expenditures on, 
197; experience gained in, 222; 
facilities, 167; nucleus of, 87; staff, 
181 

Advisory Committee on Reconstruction: 
Special Committee on Social 
Security, 49; Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Planning, 
44, 48 

Advisory Committee Studying Housing 
in City of Toronto, 88, 42, 44 

alcoholism, 121 

architect for R.P., 75 

Armstrong, Alan H., 194n 

Armstrong System of cement block con- 
struction, 81 

arrests by police, 66, 166 

assessment for taxation in R.P., 197-8 

automobile ownership, 113 


Bates, Gordon, 47 

Bellamy, Donald F., 118-18 

Beveridge, W. H., 217 

Big Brother Movement, 157 

birth rate in R.P., 209 

Bishop, Stewart, 78, 88 

blighted area, definition of, 16n 

Blind Persons’ Act (1951), 107 

Board of Trade: Montreal, 42; Toronto, 
46 

Bruce, Herbert A., 87-8 

Bruce Report, 37-41 

budgeting, family, 9, 12 

Buell, Bradley, and associates, 105 

building codes, 20 

building materials, 77, 192-8 

Building Services, 67 

buildings in R.P.: adequacy of, 208-9; 
construction of, 91-4; types of, 
183-5 

Bureau of Municipal Research (To- 
ronto), 36-7 

Burgess, Ernest W., 154 

Burt, Sir Cyril, 181 


“CABBAGETOWN, 112, 164, 212 

campaign against R.P., 101 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 52, 
108, 151n, 215n 

Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Corrections (1909), 36 

Canadian Construction Association, 22 

Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
214n 

Canadian Legion, 46 

Canadian National Exhibition, 199 

Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, 72 

capital account, 195, 197; deficit on, in 
R.P., 199-200 

Carlton Street United Church, 47 

Carver, Humphrey, 48n, 46-7n, 74, 78 

Cassidy, Harry M., 38 

Catholic Welfare Bureau, 106n 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion: Act to create, 27n; and 
government participation, 79; and 
federal government grant to RP., 
191; funds to invest, 31; investi- 
gation of methods of housing de- 
velopment, 74; and objective of 
R.P., 94; policy on rentals in R.P., 
97; and priority families, 90 

Chief Constable, 77 

child neglect, 103 

Children’s Aid and Infants Homes of 
Toronto, study on child neglect, 
103, 110, 111-12 

churches in R.P., 182 

citizens: expectations of, concerning 
tenants in R.P., 209-14; participa- 
tion needed in slum clearance, 34 

Citizens’ Forum, 47 

Citizens’ Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion of Toronto: organization and 
work, 45, 47-60, 63, 67; recom- 
mendations for housing authority, 
69; reply to Mr. Howe, 14 

citizens’ organizations: concerned over 
density of pe in R.P., 99; 
initiation of proposals for housing, 
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34; pressure for housing legislation, 
26, 45, 46; support of R.P., 101; 
urging more rapid progress of R.P., 
88 


City of Toronto Act (1947), 71 

City Planning Board: creation advo- 
cated, 837; endorsement of R.P., 64; 
establishment, 48; master plan for 
Toronto, 44, 50; members of, 72-8; 
and slum clearance projects, 57 

City Solicitor, 79 

Civic Advisory Council, 44, 69; see also 
Toronto Reconstruction Council 

Civic Improvement League (Montreal), 
42, 

Clark, W. C., 47 

Clark, W. Harold, 57, 59, 60, 63 

Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health 
Association, 126, 131 

Community Centre Building: building 
and operation of, 167-70, 185; 
decision to build, 157; location, 
182; television antennae, 175 

Community Chest of Greater Toronto, 
106 

community: integration in R.P., 150; 
organization within R.P., 155; R.P. 
as a, 188-9 

community planning, 28, 41, 47 

Community Planning Association of 
Canada, 99, 102 

construction in R.P.: of buildings, 91-4; 
contracts for, 85; costs, 14, 20, 
81-2, 192-5; nature and quality of, 
74, 81-2; rate of progress of, 88 

Cook, Charity, 36n 

Couchiching Conference, 215 

cultural factors in delinquency, 153-5 

Cumming, Lorne, 219 

Curtis Report; see Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Plan- 
ning 


DEARLOVE, Frank E., 42, 48, 83, 161; 
see also Housing Manager 

delinquency; see juvenile delinquency 
in RP. 

delinquency areas, 158 

demographic patterns, 17 

demolition for R.P., 88 

density of population in R.P., 99 

desertion, 119, 120 

Dies, William C., 72-3 
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Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
(1952), 107-8 

diseases: control of, 146-7; improve- 
ment of, 150, 204-5; of mother, 
110-11; protection against, 189-42 

doctors serving R.P., 126 


Dominion Housing Act (1935), 42 


ECONOMIC costs, of area, 213 

economic improvement of tenants, 109, 
221 

electors, vote for R.P., 63-8, 100-2 

eligibility of families for tenancy in 
R.P., 89, 90-1, 128, 151, 224 

emergency housing, 48, 80 

employment, effect on population, 17 

environmental conditions, 201 

eviction from R.P., 176—7 

expenditures for R.P., 195-8 

expropriation for R.P., 85, 191; by-laws 
for, 75, 76 


FactLitTies, 209 

families: dependent, rehabilitation of, 
118-25; diminishing, 73n; eligible, 
89, 90-1, 128, 151, 224; expendi- 
tures of, 207; ineligible, 89, 224; 
low-income, 25, 95; multiple-prob- 
lem, 105, 106; newly constituted, 
90; non-priority, 124; priority, 90, 
124, 125; problem, 10, 116, 205, 
211, 223, 224: on relief, 128, 125; 
single-person, 75; slum, 201, 210- 
11; tenant, 18, 181, 185-6; two- 
person, 75; urban, 206-7 

family allowances, 84, 96, 97 

Family Allowances Act (1944), 217 

family income; see income 

family relationships, 162, 163, 164 

family welfare, 105-6, 108-12, 220 

family welfare agencies, 106 

“Farewell Oak Street,” 76, 210 

federal government aid, 33, 79, 191, 192 

tederal-provincial housing projects: 
authorized units, 23-4; financial 
responsibility for, 31-2; manage- 
ment of, 222; rentals in, 97, 207n 

Federation for Community Service, 38 

Finance, Commissioner of (Toronto), 
91 

financial aid; see public assistance 

financial arrangements for building R.P., 
190-2 

Fire Chief, 77 
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fires: 66, 204, 213; protection against, 
9, 
Follin, James W., 103n 


Gancs, 158, 162 

Gibson, J. J., 38 

Gillespie, G. A., 74 

Gillespie, Ross R., 199n, 200n 
Grauer, A, E., 42 


HAMBLETON, Ronald, 108n, 151n 

hard-core families; see families, problem 

Hastings, C. J., 36-7 

Heagerty, J. J., 49 

Health League of Canada, 47 

Health Services, 67 

heating plant in R.P., 87, 93, 183-4, 
185, 198 

Hoare, J. E., 74, 75 

Home Builders’ Association, 22 

“The Homemaker,” 81 

home ownership: failure to attain, 218; 
lower income group, 18n; practica- 
bility, 12; pride in, 18; and re- 
duction of mobility, 14 

Hopwood, Alison, 78 

Horwood, Murray P. H., 128 

“housekeeping,” 172, 177 

housing: accumulated shortage of, 19; 
conferences concerning, 43, 47, 52; 
deficit in production of, 20; demand 
for, 17-21; doubling-up in, 19, 
161; emergency in, 17, 48, 80; 
government intervention in, 25-6; 
industry for building of, 20-22; 
municipal government unable to 
provide, 21; for old people, 27, 76; 
overcrowding in, 4, 5, 10-11; pro- 
vincial government, role in, 21, 
30-1; supply of, 17-21; see also 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, National Housing Act. 

Housing and Planning Digest, 82 

Housing Authority of Toronto: booklet 
on project, 92; establishment and 
work, 57, 69-77, 84-5, 87-91; 
membership, 72; policies, 83; re- 
sponsibilities, 79-81 

Housing Board, 50, 70 

“The Housing Centre,” 47n 

Housing Digest, 70, 77 

Housing Enterprises Limited, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 74 

Housing Manager of R.P.: appointment, 
83; as catalytic agent, 225; co-opera- 
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tion with research, 118; difficulties 
encountered, 90; notice to occu- 
pants, 91; views on juvenile delin- 
quency, 170; views on _ social 
problems, 125 

Houston, Texas, 155-6 

Howe, C. D., 4, 79 


ILuLNEss; see diseases 

immigrants: attitudes towards housing, 
216n; delinquency of, 153; effect 
on overcrowding, 17-18 

impersonality of slum dweller, 211 

incapacitation of tenants, 119, 120 

income: distribution, 18; low, 14; mini- 
mum for tenants, 121, 123n; size, 
12; of tenants, 171, 172, 176, 177, 
187-8, 229; total family, 84 

indigency, 119-20 

individual responsibility for own welfare, 
218, 219-20 

insecurity of slum dweller, 217 

International Union of Elevator Con- 
structors, 73 


JaFrary, Stuart K., 55, 59 

Jewish Family and Child Service, 106n 

Juvenile and Family Court of Toronto, 
158, 159, 166—7: Psychiatric Clinic, 
159, 162 

juvenile delinquency, 49, 204-5; pro- 
bation, 121; in R.P., 157-67; social 
factors in, 155 


KENT, J. Palmer, 43, 74 


LAFLAMME, Kay, 159-65 

land coverage, 99 

landlord of private housing, 171, 172 

landscaping in, R.P., 183 

lease changes, 87 

life insurance companies, 54 

living standards, 121; see also “house- 
keeping” 

Local Council of Women (Toronto), 38, 
46 

local housing survey method, 126 

Luffman, Mrs. H. L. (Bessie), 59, 72, 
95n, 100 


McCa.Lium, Hiram E., 80, 81 

Macedonian Bulgarian Orthodox Cathe- 
dra], 182 

Mackintosh, J. M., on: adjustment of 
tenants, 145; factors productive of 
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mental health, 156; purpose of 
housing, 3; relationship of housing 
to health, 127, 129, 180, 181, 157 

maintenance staff in R.P., 87, 181 

Mansur, David, 215 

marital status of tenants in R.P., 186 

married women working, 18n 

Marsh, Leonard, 180, 204, 214 

master plan for Toronto, 54 

Masters, D. C., 35 

maternal efficiency, 108, 150 

Matson, Harry, 74n 

mental health, 181~52 

middle-rental housing, 57 

mobility of workers, 14, 114 

Mooney, George, 47n 

mortality, 66 

mortgage money, shortage of, 21, 31 

Moss Park, Toronto, 39-41, 50, 68, 158 

Mothers’ Allowance, 186, 188 

Mothers’ Allowance Act (1952), 107 

Municipal Housing Authority; 
Housing Authority of Toronto 

Municipality: initiative to attain public 
housing, 83-4; responsibility for 
costs, 381-2; unable to provide 
housing, 21 
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NATIONAL FILM Boarp, 76, 210 

National Housing Act (1938): amend- 
ments to, 51; provided public 
funds, 47n 

National Housing Act (1944): amend- 
ments to, 38, 86; definition of low- 
income family, 95n; disappointing 
aspects of, 50-1; grant to city, 191; 
proposed loan to Housing Enter- 
prises Limited, 56; provisions of 
slum clearance, 64—5; units built 
for rental under, 15 

National Housing Act (1954), 26-30, 
218, 231; definition of low-income 
family, 25; federal-provincial co- 
operation under, 23, 33; servicing 
of land under, 31; total commit- 
ments specified under, 81; units 
built for rental under, 15 

Navin, R. B., 202-8 

negroes, 155-6 

Neighbourhood Workers 
106n, 161 

net family formation, 18, 19n, 22, 231 

non-family groups, 14 

Nova Scotia Housing Commission, 41 


Association, 
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Oak STREET UNITED CHurcH, 182 

occupancy of Regent Park, details of 
first, 91-4 

old age: housing for, 27, 76; as reason 
for indigency, 119, 120 

Old Age Assistance, 188 

Old Age Assistance Act (1951), 107, 
217 

old age pensioners, 96 _ 

Old Age Security Act (1951), 217 

Old Age Security Allowance, 186, 187, 
188 

Ontario Housing Development Act 
(1948), 30 

Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, 80 

Ontario Municipal Board, approves de- 
bentures for R.P., 74, 79, 100, 102, 
199 

operating account, 195, 197 

operating surplus, 98, 199-200 


Parks AND RECREATION, Department of 
(Toronto), 168, 183 

Pequegnat, L. A., 127, 152 

permanence of social and economic 
gains in R.P., 223 

personal liberties, in public housing: 
extent of, 171-8; infringement of 
staff on, 212; minimum of inter- 
ference with, 221-2 

physical health, 181-52 

physiological needs, 130, 188 

plan, of R.P., 75, 76 

Planning and Development, Department 
of (Ontario), 80-1, 192 

playground supervisor, 170 

Plumptre, Mrs. H. P., 38, 46n 

police: cases in Regent Park area, 67, 
158; co-operation in study, 159; 
cost of protection by 49, 213; 
recourse to, 155, 156 

Pond, Allen, 127-8 

poor family, definition of, 112-18 

population, of R.P., 181, 186 

poverty, 220 

prefabrication, 20 

priority, families entitled to, in R.P., 90, 
124, 125 

provincial government: grants from, 79; 
legislation, 30-1; responsibility for 
financing R.P., 191, 192; unable to 
provide housing, 21 

psychological effects on people: of poor 
housing, 109; of rehousing, 143-6, 
150 
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psychological needs of families, role of 
housing in meeting, 129, 180, 131, 
135 

public assistance: cost of, 218; created 
to provide support, 220; families in 
receipt of, 106-7, 108, 113-18, 
125; legislation, 107 

public health, 49, 50, 213 

Public Health, Department of (Toronto), 
161 

public health education, 147-8 

public housing: administration of, ex- 
perience gained in R.P., 222; at- 
titudes towards, 21, 215-16; deaths 
in, 204-5; expectations of citizens 
for, 209-14; financial resources for, 
181-8; governmental organization 
for, 21; lessons learned from R.P., 
220-2; and municipality, 31-2, 
33-4; privileges of tenants in, 206— 
9; security of tenants in, 208; see 
also Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, National Housing Act, 
Wartime Housing Limited 

Public Welfare, Commissioner of (To- 
ronto), 114, 123, 124, 125 

Public Welfare, Department of (To- 
ronto): awareness of poor family 
relationships, 161; creation of 
Housing Division, 42; examination 
of reasons for dependency, 119; 
experience in R.P., 112-18; and 
objectives of public housing, 121; 
Sable assistance, 106; shelter allow- 
ance, 96; study of relief loads, 108; 
survey of prospective tenants in 
R.P. area, 66, 78 

Public Works, Minister of (Canada), 
22, 


Purser, Mona, 81 


Reat Estate Drvision, Treasury De- 
partment (Toronto), 88 

Reconstruction and Supply, Minister of 
(Canada), 38 

recreation facilities, in R.P., 168~70, 
182-8 

Regent Park Ratepayers’ Association, 
84 


relief; see public assistance 

relocation: requirements for, 29; in R.P. 
area, 88-94 

rent control, 43 

rent-paying unit, 171 

rent reduction fund, 53, 66 
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rentals, 56, 75, 78-9, 84, 87, 171: 
ability to pay, 55, 66; in R.P. area, 
56; policies and experience, 94-8; 
subsidized, 25, 56, 58; total revenue 
from, 196; variation in, 207-8 

revenues in R.P., 195-6 

rights and liberties; see personal liberties 

Rogers, Kenneth H., 157, 158 

Round Table on Man and Industry, 
225-6 

Royal Commission on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Relations, 42 

Rumney, Jay, 203-4, 205 


St. LAURENT, Louis, 85 

Samaritan Club (Toronto), 106n 

Saunders, Robert H.: approves of pro- 
ject, 59-60, 63; calls for tenders, 
77; chairman of Housing Authority, 
72, 73; estimates cost of project, 
190, 218~14; issues debentures, 74; 
issues Statement in Connection with 
Regent Park, 63-8, 158, 218-14; 
resigns from Housing Authority, 
80; states cost of “Social Services,” 
113 

schools, and R.P. children, 99, 148-50 

School of Social Work (Toronto), 78 

service charge in R.P., 79, 184 

serviced land, 20-1 

Seymour, Horace, 47n 

Shannon, J. Louis, 73, 168 

Shaw, Clifford R., 153-4 

shelter, cost of, 206-8 

slum: definition, 16n; economic cost, 

202-5; social cost, 202-5 

clearance: arguments against, 

201-2; cost, 28, 235; factors in- 

volved, 16-17; section of National 

Housing Act dealing with, 28 

social agencies, family welfare in, 105-6, 
108-12, 220 

social benefits, cost of, 221 

social disorganization as common factor 
in delinquency, 154, 156 

social medicine, 127 

social problems, 105, 167, 212 

social responsibility, 215 

social services, cost of, 49, 67, 113, 218 

socialism, 101 

Somers, J. W., 64 

sports, 170 

Standard of Housing By-Law 14466, 42 

standard of living, 3, 12, 219 

Strathcona area, Vancouver, 212, 214 


slum 
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Straus, Nathan, 52 

street cleaning, cost of, 67, 213 

Sub-Committee on Management and 
Tenant Selection (R.P.): considers 
change in plans for construction, 98; 
establishment of, 77-8; as policy- 
formulation agency, 82; policy on 
computing income, 95-6; policy on 
rentals, 124; study of newly consti- 
tuted families, 90; survey of eligible 
families, 89, 128; and television 
question, 175 

sub-letting in slum areas, 161 

subsidies, 58, 218n 

Supervisor of Probation 
166-7 


(Juvenile), 


Taxes, 197-8, 200 

tax revenue from R.P., 214 

television, 113, 173-6 

tenant selection for R.P.: applications, 
9n; overly careful, 119; policies, 69, 
75, 77-8, 83-4, 205-6, 224; prob- 
lems, 80; work involved in, 4 

tenants in R.P.: age of, 186, 189; first 
class, 95n; restrictions on, 187-8; 
second class, 95n 

tenders, 77 

thefts by juveniles, 165; see also juvenile 
delinquency 

Toews, Helena, 181—50 

Toronto: expansion, 35-6; responsibility 
for financing R.P., 191, 192 

Toronto and Lakeshore District Labour 
Council, 84 

Toronto Diocesan Council for Social 
Service (Anglican), 102 

Toronto Harbour Commission, 199 

Toronto Housing Commission, 44 

Toronto Metropolitan Home Builders’ 
Association, 101 
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Toronto Metropolitan Housing Research 
Project, 74, 78 

Toronto Reconstruction Council, 46, 57: 
establishment of, 44; financial re- 
search, 74n; interest in eee 
ment of project, 69, 70; see also 
Civic Advisory Council 

Toronto Welfare Council, 46, 102 

Trades and Labour Council, 78 

tuberculosis, 119, 120 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 2:17 

Unemployment Insurance, 188 

Unemployment Insurance Act (1940), 
217 

Unemployment Relief, 188 

Unemployment Relief Act (1935), 106-7 

urban core, deterioration of, 36 

urban renewal, 28, 28 

urbanization, 17, 21 

Urwick, E. J., 88, 46n 


VacANcy rate, 19 
visitors, delegations to R.P., 223 


War VETERANS ALLOWANCE, 188 

“The Ward,” 36, 39-41, 201n 

Wartime Housing Limited: establish- 
ment of, 43; low-rental housing to 
be built by, 44, 45, 58, 54 

Wasteneys, H., 38 

Welfare Council of Toronto, Youth 
Services Department, 158 

Winslow, C. E. A., 126, 129-30 

Winters, Robert H., 33 

Women Electors’ Association (Toronto), 
46, 57, 72, 102 

Wood, Elizabeth, 221 

Woolsey, C. J., 78 


